INTRODUCTION 


The contents of this web page were part of a research project | conducted 
during the summer of 2004 at the George Eastman House. The Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation funded it generously while | was in attendance at the State University 
of New York, Buffalo State College’s Art Conservation Masters degree program. 
The desire to learn about the history of photography in the 19" century lead me 
to the British Journal of Photography Almanac, where | found a summary of 
inventions and progress in the field of photography illustrated for each year. 
Quickly after reading a few of these volumes, it became apparent that this 
information needed to be shared publicly for anyone interested in researching 
19" and early 20" century processes, inventions and inventors, as these journals 
are long out of print and somewhat difficult to find. 


These almanacs are housed in the rare book section of the George Eastman 
House Library. Many of the volumes are fragile, as they are over 100 years old, 
making photocopying or digital imaging of these materials nearly impossible. So, 
| spent the summer typing the progress summaries from each volume into a PDF 
document that could be placed on the website and easily searched for specific 
information. The time span runs from 1866 to 1928, though there are a few 
gaps. Most volumes contained the year’s summary section, however due to 
changes in editorial staff at the British Journal of Photography Almanac, 
sometimes this section was omitted. | have also included the obituary section of 
each volume, if applicable, as it contains valuable information about key 
inventors, photographers, and chemists of the time. | hope you enjoy the wealth 
of information found in these almanacs as much as | did. —Rachel K. Wetzel 
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1866 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


During the year 1865 progress of the most satisfactory nature has been made 
in the various departments of photography- in its chemical, optical mechanical, 
artistic, and manipulative relations. As so many details in connection with these 
branches will be found throughout this work, no excuse need here be offered for 
making the present Summary a mere glance at some of the many interesting 
features brought under the notice of photographers during the past twelve 
months. 

Among the chief chemical features of interest may be adducted a method of 
conferring density on negatives by “dyeing” the image a scarlet colour by means 
of Shipper’s salt. This method of intensification has been tried by us with much 
advantage, particularly for densifying negatives of engravings, also for 
photolithographic and similar purposes. For this as well as for a new developer 
in which an organic substance is combined with protosulphate of iron, we are 
indebted to Mr. M Carey Lea, the talented American correspondent of the British 
Journal of Photography. This developer possesses important advantages for 
those who, by means of their ordinary chemicals, are unable to obtain negatives 
of the density requisite for the production of vigorous prints. Oxygen is largely 
made use of by photographers, not only for exhibiting their views by means of the 
magic lantern, but more particularly in connection with the lime light, now so 
generally employed in the production of enlarged photographs. Some explosions 
which have occurred in the process of its manufacture have been traced to the 
oxide of manganese being contaminated with carbon. The knowledge of the 
source of the evil at once indicates the cure. Magnesium has been much used in 
the production of portraits by artificial light. The excellent lamps at present 
employed for its combustion are about to encounter a rival in which the metal is 
used in the form of filings mixed with sand. This mixture escapes through a 
regulated orifice, and, being ignited when falling from the end of an inclined tube, 


it continues to burn as long as the supply is kept up. The rectified wood of 
naphtha of Mr. Eschwege, of Battersea, has been found to be a solvent of 
properly-prepared pyroxyline to a degree not inferior to sulphuric ether, it may 
reasonably be expected to prove advantageous to photographers, if the Excise 
restrictions which at present fetter its manufacture be removed. Of late, the 
mixing of sensitive substances with collodion and gelatin has received much 
attention. The amount of success which has attended this method of practice 
has been considerable. Printing by means of the nitrates of uranium and silver in 
a collodion vehicle (Wothlytype) has been brought to aright state of perfection, 
and so have the somewhat similar processes of mixing chlorine of silver with 
collodion and gelatine, more especially for the printing on opal glass. The use of 
gelatine as a medium for the reception of the chlorine has been introduced during 
the past year; and, in the same direction, Mr. Palmer has succeeded in mixing 
gelatine with the nitrate of silver bath employed in ordinary printing operations, 
brilliant prints being produced by weak silver solutions when in combination with 
gelatine. 

Several important features of novelty have been introduced during the year in 
connection with systems of printing which are not dependent on the salts of 
silver. A method do aniline printing has been discovered and perfected by Mr. 
Willis. In this process a thirty-grain solution of bichromate of ammonia, to which 
has been added a drachm (more of less) of phosphoric acid, is brushed over the 
paper, which is exposed under a transparency for about one-fourth of the time 
required in silver printing. The print is developed by exposing it to the vapour 
arising for a solution of commercial aniline in benzole (one drachm of the former 
in tow ounces of the latter). When developed, washing in plain water acidulated 
with sulphuric acid, followed by rinsing, completes the process. The important 
processes of Messrs. Woodbury and Swan, in which the finest gradation is 
obtained for a metal plate, are likely to revolutionize photographic printing as 
applied to book illustration, or the production of photographs in quantity. The 
large carbon prints, which have during the year been produced by Mr. Swan, 
show that he has so far perfected his carbon process as to compete successfully 
with silver prints of the finest quality and of the largest size. A simple method of 
producing very delicate and beautiful prints has been introduced by Mr. Burgess 
under the designation of “eburneum” attentions to the working details of which (to 
be found in another page) will amply repay the experimentalist. The colodio- 
bromide process of Messrs. Sayce and Bolton has had its capabilities so fully 
developed, and its conditions of success so well investigated, by these 
gentlemen as to leave no doubt that, during the ensuing summer, it will be much 
used. Our own success, both with a specimen of the collodio-bromide received 
from Mr. Sayce and Bolton has had its capabilities so fully developed, and its 
conditions of success so well investigated, by these gentlemen as to leave no 
double that, during the ensuing summer it will be much used. Our own success, 
both with a specimen of the collodio-bromide received from Mr. Sayce and from 
some, which we have made for a formula by Mr. Golton, has been most marked 
and gratifying. Successful negatives may now be obtained with out a nitrate 
bath. 


The glowing desire of photographs to increase the angle of view in their 
pictures has been met with a decided response on the part of the opticians, who 
are not construction lenses with more than former attention to the transmission of 
extremely oblique pencils. The British journal of Photography contains full 
descriptions of the several optical productions which have conducted which have 
conduced to so great an extent in conferring value upon many of the 
photographs of the past year. Lenses of the highest excellence for portraits, 
groups, architecture, copying, and general landscapes are now easily attainable. 
We may allude, in passing, to the high degree of success which has attended to 
the pantascopic camera, by means of which views in panoramic projection are 
now obtained rivaling in sharpness of delineation those by a stationary lens. Any 
glance at the optical pregress of the year would be incomplete were we to omit 
all allusion to the valuable chapters on the stereoscope and on photographic 
optics which have been contributed by Mr. R.H. Bow, of Edinburgh, who has 
shown such intimacy with even the most abstruse branches of this subject as to 
constitute him one of the highest authorities in optical science. 

The honourable rivalry and spirit of competition which exist among our 
camera-makers form, perhaps, the surest guarantee that the interests of 
photographers are quite safe in their hands, and that in the future, as in time 
past, they will still maintain their proud position of being pre-eminent over all 
similar craftsmen in the world. 

With the best apparatus and chemicals, combined with even the highest 
manipulative still, artistic pictures cannot be produced without refined taste. It 
augurs well for the future of our art-science that many photographers are actively 
bestirring themselves to acquire a sound knowledge of the correct principles of 
art; and one society (the South London Photographic Society) has inaugurated a 
movement which we hope to see generally followed by others, viz., the 
establishment of an art-library, so that its members may aim at being not merely 
photographers but photographic artists. 

The preceding are but few of the many indication of photographic progress 
during the past year, which we hope are an earnest of even greater advances to 
be made during the year on which w are now entering. 


1867 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


The year 1866 has been characterized rather by the steady and patient 
development of already existing features in photography than by the advent of 
anything specially new. Lenses have been modified and improved; chemicals 
have been, if possible, rendered purer; formulae and manipulations have been 
revised; and the makers of our cameras still maintain their pre-eminence over 
those of other countries. 

It would be out of place in a handy-book like the present little volume to 
review formally the progress of events of the past year, especially as all our 
spare space can be occupied by matter of more practical interest. Still, among 


the matters of importance that have transpired during the year, tow may be 
specially alluded to-the attention that has been bestowed upon the removal of the 
last traces of hyposulphite of soda and from paper photographs, thereby securing 
their great permanency, and the impetus which is being given to supplementing 
the cart portrait by the introduction of a somewhat larger size. Half-plate portraits 
were at one time a favourite size, and in some localities were in great demand. 
The “cabinet” portrait differs from the standard half-plate only in a very slight 
degree. It is hoped that the public will not be slow in appreciating the advantages 
of the peculiar size now referred to. 

Some names familiar to scientific and local photographic circles have lapsed 
from among us during the past year. Among these we may class Professor 
Brande, Mr. Parry, Mr. James Ewing, Mr. Alexander Bryson, Mr. Frank Howard, 
and others. 

Photomicrography, in the hands of Drs. Maddox and Woodward, has arrived 
at a high state of perfection; and the subject of the latent image and the 
sensitiveness of iodide of silver has received a more than usual share of 
attention. 

To those interested in the details of the year’s progress we recommend a 
careful perusal of the pages of the thirteenth volume of The British Journal of 
Photography, which contains a faithful and minute record of the transactions of 
the year. 


1868 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


It is meet that the opening article of an Almanac like the present annual 
volume should be devoted to a brief retrospect of the doings of the past year. 
That retrospect will necessarily be brief, for the simple reason that, although 
steady progress in the details of photographic art-science has been made, 
nothing of a starling, novel, or sensational nature has occurred in the way of 
discovery. 

The depressed condition of commerce throughout the year has exercised a 
disastrous influence upon many trades and professions; and photography has 
not been exempt from commercial public patronage of photography to its general 
and true cause-universal depression of trade-some photographers are trying to 
discover its source in the shortcomings of the productions of the art; and the 
questions-How shall greater permanence be secured in photographs? and How 
shall the art-status of photographers be raised? —have absorbed some degree of 
attention. Now photographic business has been dull simply because all 
professions have during the past year been similarly suffering, and it were folly to 
expect an exception in this case. However, out of evil good frequently arises, 
and the result of this depression will be that the permanence and artistic 
character of photographs will be somewhat raised. 

To conduce to their permanence, several suggestions of value have been 
made to respond to. With the view of shielding the delicate image on paper from 
those adverse external influences which are known to act deleteriously, 


varnishes of various kinds have been brought forward. Mr. Newman, of Soho- 
square, entered the field with a lac print varnish, which seems to leave little more 
to be desired; Mr. Stuart, of Glasgow, suggested the saturation of the prints by 
means of collodion, which Mr. Blanchard has since strenuously advocated; and 
Mr. Tunny, of Edinburgh, recommended a solution of paraffine in benzole as a 
means for affording the desired protection to the print. Mr. Cooper has also 
given much attention to the last preservative. These three protective agents- lac, 
collodion, and paraffine-have each their respective advocates; and some special 
advantages may, doubtless, be claimed for each. 

Towards the close of the year, the advantages of India-rubber in the mounting 
of prints, as a substitute for paste, starch or glue, have been advanced by Mr. 
J.V. Robinson, of Dublin, and his advocacy is being largely responded to 
throughout the kingdom. This substance was in use some time ago, but it would 
appear that of late its virtues as an excellent means of mounting prints have been 
somewhat overlooked. 

In the negative processes, wet collodion remains, at the end of the year, in 
nearly the same position as the opening of the year found it. Dry collodion 
processes, however, are always making some advancement. Mr. England has 
modified the collodio-aloumen process so as to secure ease of manipulation, fair 
sensitiveness and keeping qualities, with excellence of result. A description of 
Mr. England’s process will be found in another page. Mr. Barholomew, too, who 
has for some years been employing morphia, in one form or another, in 
photography, has succeeded in rendering it specially available as a protective 
wash, or preservative, in the dry process. It yields plates have a considerable 
degree of sensitiveness, although their keeping qualities are not equal to those 
prepared by other methods. Mr. Russell Manners Gordon publishes in this 
volume a method of preserving plates, to which attention may be directed. The 
preparation of the plates is simple, and the results are unexceptionable. 

In mechanics, the head and body rest of Mr. Harrison (of Leeds), the printing- 
frames of Cubley and Preston, the vibrating lucella lamp of Mr. Skaife, the new 
portable tent and the India rubber padded pressure-frames of Mr. Meagher, all 
indicate progress in this direction. In lenses, the leading opticians, Mr. Ross and 
Mr. Dallmeyer, have each brought out new and patented productions, which, 
there is little doubt, will still further enhance their already great reputation. 

The important discovery of the past year has been that M. Adams-Salomon, a 
Parisian photographer, has produced portraits of so high class as to show us the 
true capabilities of photography, and how much we have yet to overcome ere 
similar perfection can be c claimed for the works of our average artists. It is far 
from being pleasant to know that we are so far behind the Parisians; but, 
believing such to be the case, the knowledge of the fact will, without doubt, rouse 
English artists to a sense of their shortcomings and the particular direction in 
which progress must be made. In the course of another year we shall possibly 
occupy the same status in portraiture as we now do in the landscapes-viz., the 
highest position in the world. 

“Friend after friend departs.” Within the closing days of the year Mr. John 
Mawson, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a gentleman whose mane has_ been 


intimately associated with the manufacture of collodion almost since its 
introduction, met with a sudden and violent death through the explosion of some 
nitro-glycerine. Mr. Mawson was respected by all who knew him, and his loss is 
much deplored. 


1869 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


The past year has witnessed a marked advance in the quality of photographic 
portraits. The impetus given to this department by the display in the French 
Exhibition of the pictures of M. Adam-Salomon has borne good fruit in this 
country. At that time we, one and all, confessed that, as a nation, we had 
something still to learn-a higher artistic altitude to which we must aspire. “All may 
do what has by man been done” was the motto taken up by many of our portrait 
artists, and to the accomplishment of this purpose many bent all their energies. 

“The keen sprit 

Seizes the prompt occasion-makes the thoughts 

Start into instant action and at once 

Plans and performs, resolves and executes!” 

The result has been that a much higher and more effective class of portraits 
are now being produced than was the case at the close of last year. 

In landscape work a similar advance has not been made- probably because 
there is less to be achieved in this department. The dry processes so conductive 
to success in landscape operations have, however, during the past year received 
much attention; and among those now practiced, and which will be found 
described in other pages, will be found some which satisfy all the requirements of 
a photographic artist-with, perhaps, the sold exception of rapidity. This quality 
has been obtained by highly bromised firms and strong silver baths; but 
photographers, as yet, do not appear to have considered that the advantages 
gained counterbalance attendant disadvantages, real or imagined. 

By the addition of small doses of permanganate of potash to the nitrate bath 
when fogging, in consequence of the presence of organic matter, a ready and 
effective manner of curing an acknowledged evil is obtained. The subject has 
during the year just closed been much discussed, and the remedial agency of the 
permanganate is now acknowledged. The bath should be rendered neutral by 
carbonate of soda before it is added, and the presence of a slowly disappearing 
pink colour indicated the proper quantity. A drop of diluted nitric acid then added 
completes the cure. 

Our opticians are now giving us lenses which work with the wide apertures, 
giving freedom from distortion. 

In the matter of artificial light zirconia has been proposed as a substitute for 
lime in the oxyhydrogen light’ and, if all that has been said about it be true, this 
useful source of illumination will be freed form a great drawback, viz., the bad 
quality of lime frequently met with. Zirconia has not yet been introduced into this 
country, but in the course of a few weeks it is expected to be commercially 
introduced here. 


The electric lamp is receiving much attention in its construction at the hands 
of Browning and others. | have seen it applied to the magic lantern, and, with so 
small a power as six cells, the result was highly satisfactory. 

Magnesium is about to suffer a great reduction in price, and this metal, when 
used in connection with Solomon’s lamp, will, doubtless, in the future, be much 
employed for photographic enlargements. Difficulties which formerly intervened 
in the way of obtaining a steady and uniform light are now disappearing, and the 
magnesium lamp is taking, in consequence, a higher position. 

One desirable feature is attracting attention-that of the production of vitrified 
photographs on enameled tablets. Photographs of this kind and of great 
excellence are now produced in this country. 

In connection with printing attention must be directed to an article by Mr. 
Fowler in these pages, in which will be found a description of the latest novelty-a 
paper sensitised b y means of carbonate of silver. The Editor has in his 
possession some pictures thus produced, and they are of very fine quality. 

The convenient little opera-glass camera of MM. Geymet and Alker has, 
during the closing of the year, been carefully tried by the Editor. He admires its 
mechanism, and has used it successfully on every occasion that he made the 
attempt; but he confesses that it is somewhat of a “bore” to have to enlarge every 
picture taken before it can be seen in a presentable form, for the plates are in 
size only about an inch square, and the lens being a portrait combination, great 
sharpness (suitable for successful enlargement) is only obtained on an area of 
very limited extent, unless an exceedingly small stop indeed is employed. A 
really useful camera might be made on this principle if, instead of plates of one 
inch, a size three and a-half inches square were adopted. A modification of the 
plate box might be made to permit of this being done. The changing principle is 
so simple it is a pity to see it confined to such a small size of plate. 


1870 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


In the close of the year 1869 has left photography in a better position than its 
predecessor had done. Better photographs, on the whole, are produced now in 
this country than at the corresponding period of last year, and an earnest desire 
for progress seems to pervade every worker in photography. 

One serious obstacle to the popular acceptance of photography is the fading 
of prints. The balance of evidence is, we believe, in favour of the greater 
permanence of photographs printed on other than a surface prepared with 
albumen. Out of an equal number of plain and aloumenized pictures, the greater 
number of those that successfully resist the ravages of time will be found to be 
among the former. 

During the year just closed a very simple and successful method of obtaining 
permanent prints has been devised by Mr. J.R. Johnson. Carbon or any other 
pigment embedded in insoluble gelatine form in this, as in Mr. Swan’s process, 
the basis of the picture, but the manipulations are simpler. There is much in the 
new process to recommend it. 


The printing of photographs by mechanical means has, during the year, made 
very great progress. Albert, and Ohm and Grossman on the continent, and 
Edwards in this country, have produced by their several processes prints 
possessing not merely much promise, but great intrinsic worth. Woodbury, too, 
has not been idle; he has been further developing the resources of his method of 
relief printing. 

Attention has been specially directed to the preservation of negatives from 
cracking-an evil which is due to moisture; and the packaging of negatives in 
blotting-paper, instead of keeping them in a grooved plate-box, has been 
recommended as the best preventive against this evil. 

The production of enlargements has received much attention of late. Mr. 
Sarony, by introducing his photo-crayon process, forced upon public notice the 
value of large transparencies upon glass; and the method of their production by 
artificial light being now better known than formerly, such modifications of the 
process as the transferring of the collodion film from glass to some less friable 
material-such as paper or canvas-are being extensively adopted. The simplicity 
and good effect of the original process will always secure for it many admirers. 

The preserving, for months, of aloumenized paper in a sensitive condition 
ready for printing, is not one of the least noticeable features that mark the year 
1869; neither is the avidity with which the burning-in of photographs on enamels 
is being tried all over the country. The productions of Mr. A. L. Henderson in this 
department are not superior to those of continental enamellers. We regret to be 
compelled to add that the process by which Mr. Henderson produces such fine 
results is still a secret one. 

Dry processes remain nearly where the opening of the past year found them. 
The collodio-bromide process is rapidly forcing its way into popular favour; and 
the chloro-bromide process of Mr. M. Carey Lea (published on the last day of the 
year 1869 in the British Journal of Photography) will probably be such as to fully 
sustain the practical character of the many excellent suggestion and processes 
of Mr. Lea, who, we may add, has during the year published a valuable manual 
of the art. 

The method of preparing any kind of paper (no matter how much unsuited it 
formerly may have been) for receiving photographic impressions worked out and 
introduced by Mr. W.H. Davies, is one of those matters which should be noted in 
an annual resume. The latest improvements in this, as in all other processes, will 
be found in these pages. 

The problem of cheap magnesium is approaching a solution. A manufactory 
is now in the course of erection in the north of London where the metal will be 
prepared in large quantities and at a very moderate price. We have received an 
invitation to be present, on an early date, to witness the conversion of the 
common chlorine of magneisa into the once rare and wonderful metal by the new 
method. 


1871 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


In taking a very rapid retrospective glance with the view of presenting a brief 
summary of the progress made during the past year, the first feeling is that 
something has been done, although not very much; but this is almost 
immediately followed by rather ludicrous thought that almost every since 
photography was practically introduced the same has been said year after year. 
And, looking back from this point of view, at the close of 1870 we are rather 
gratified to discover that in no previous year has any startling discovery been 
made, no great advance been effected. When the future historian of our art- 
science comes to write the annals of 1870, it will be found recorded that the 
present year has not been very far behind any of its predecessors as regards 
solid progress. 

It is impossible to enumerate in an introductory article like the present all the 
facts that indicate the progress made during the year; to a few among many of 
them we shall, however, make some reference. 

processes, the main feature of the year has been the further development of 
the chloro-bromide process of Mr. M Carey Lea, a process that we received just 
in time for publication in our ALMANAC of last year. The essential feature of this 
process is, that by carefully-worked out modification s of the collodio-bromide 
process of Messrs. Bolton and Sayce, a degree of sensitiveness has been 
obtained which equals that of wet collodion. In printing by mechanical means, 
Messrs. Edwards and Kidd have introduced a method by which beautiful results 
are secured with the same facility as by lithography. The most perfect gradation 
characterizes the results. Mr. Woodbury’s process is now being energetically 
worked by a company formed for that purpose. Carbon printing has during the 
year achieved many triumphs, and during the last month of the year 1870 still 
further progress has been made, details of which will be found in these pages 
and in those of The British Journal of Photography. Mr. Woodbury has perfected 
a system of photo-engraving which bids fair to be exceedingly successful. In the 
mechanical department of our art, an ingenious printing-frame has been invented 
by Mr. B. J. Edwards, by means of which a combination print both from separate 
negatives, may be produced with a degree of accuracy never before equaled. 
Mr. Cooke’s patent camera, as made by Mr. C. E. Elliott, has supplied a want 
long felt, viz, a means of using the camera itself as a plate-box, no plate-holders 
being required, yet the plates are being brought forward, exposed and put away 
again with unerring certainty and by means the most simple. Mr. W. H. Price, by 
inventing and publishing the details of a very excellent and portable camera 
stand, has made peripatetic photographers for ever his debtors. The “posing” 
and other studio chairs introduced by Mr. Cussons prove friends indeed to the 
photographer whose time is so much in demand that he cannot afford to devote 
much of it to the artistic arrangement of his sitters. In these chairs sitters 
insensibly pose themselves. Among those who during the present year have 
been removed for the photographic ranks by the hand of death we may mention 
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Madame Una Howard, the Rev. J.B. Reade, Mr. George Price, Mr. R. J. Fewler, 
Colonel Temple, Mr. Ross (of Kilburn), and the Duc de Luynes. 


1872 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


Among the many discoveries in photography that have first been proclaimed 
to the world through the columns of THE BRITTISH JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, none appears destined to effect such a revolution in our 
methods of operating as the collodio-bromide process of Sayce and Bolton. As 
soon as it was published the idea was acknowledged to be an excellent one, and 
communications on the subject occasionally appeared; but of late, thanks to the 
earnest and skilful attention bestowed upon this process by Mr. Lea and other 
gentlemen, contributions from whom upon this and other processes are to be 
found in this work, it has acquired a strong position, and is bidding fair to receive 
during the photographic season of 1872 a larger share of favour than is likely to 
be bestowed upon any or all of the other dry processes. 

In June, 1871, was published in the BRITTISH JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY a dry process, the joint production of the late and lamented Mr. 
William Blair, of Perth, and Mr. Peter Adams. Circumstances have prevented me 
from giving the Blair-Adams dry process such a trial as | was desirous of doing 
before writing the present notice of it for the ALAMANAC; but | have tried it 
sufficiently to warrant me in saying that with suitable conditions the sensitiveness 
is indeed very great, the quality of the negative good, and the manipulations 
easy. The process is as follows: -A plate of glass having been cleaned and 
coated with a substratum of diluted albumen (the white of one egg to a pint of 
water) to prevent slipping of the film, is collodionised and excited in an ordinary 
thirty-five or forty-grain bath. An addition to the collodion of one or two grains of 
bromide of cadmium per ounce is recommended. After remaining in the bath for 
the usual time the plate is removed and thoroughly washed, and, after being 
drained, is then coated with a mixture composed as follows:- 


GUM AraAbiC....... 06. c cece cece cee ec cece eeeeeeueeeeeeeeas 1 ounce, 
SUGGN COMO oo: riacaee diese uabie aie ere estas rece 1/2 ounce 
Waterie. ees et oh eet eon end hove 4 ounces, 


with liquor ammonia added in such quantity as to render the solution alkaline 
to test paper. To any required portion of this add an equal quantity of a ten-grain 
solution of tannin. This is poured on and off until the surface is permeated by the 
solution, and the whole is then washed off. The development is effected by the 
ordinary alkaline pryo. Method. 


No specialité in connection with the photographic lenses has been brought 
forward during the year 1871, with the exception of an addition that can be made 
to the ordinary landscape lens whereby its distortion may be cured without the 
focus being altered. This method has been patented by Mr. Howard Grubb. A 
plano-convex and a plano-concave lens-both made of crown glass, and of such 
Curves as to make the two, when combined, in effect like a piece of plain glass in 
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the sense of their having no magnifying power-are placed immediately in front of 
the stop of the lens, the rounded surface of the plano-convex lens to the outside. 
This causes such a degree of displacement of the marginal rays as to cure 
distortion. 

The standard literature of photography has during the past year received a 
valuable addition in the shape of a second edition of Mr. M. Carey Lea’s Manual. 
This gentleman-who, as every reader is aware, is, and has for several years 
been, the American correspondent of the BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY-has in this edition of his Manual given useful information 
concerning the collodio-bromide process (which owes so much to his valuable 
researches and industry), and a method of keeping printing paper sensitive for a 
long period without discolouration. 

After a protracted trial in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, the patent of Mr. B.J. 
Edwards for his registration printing-frames has been set aside. The affidavits 
and judgment given in this case (Edwards v. Wortley) were published in THE 
BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for December 8, 1871. 

A useful piece of apparatus to enable photographers to practice the wet 
collodion process in the field has been invented by Mr. B.J. Edwards. It is 
designated the “Graphogenic Apparatus.” From some pictures that were in the 
last exhibition, taken by means of this apparatus, it appears to answer the 
purpose for which it was intended. A detailed account of it has been published in 
THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A new style of portrait made its appearance in the beginning of the year. The 
“cameo vignette” was first introduced in Vienna; but it is now so extensively used 
in this country as to require no special description. 

In the first of what we hope may prove a long series of annual International 
Exhibitions, held in London in 1871, photography was well represented; but it 
was undeniable that, as respects portraiture, foreign artists were generally 
acknowledged as having advanced a step beyond those of this country. As a 
proof of the apathy or laziness of some of the latter, pictures were contributed 
which had frequently been exhibited in previous exhibitions, and even in the 
windows of print establishments. The Commissioners have wisely determined to 
prevent this in future. 

By adopting the hot-blast principle, Mr. Fletcher, of Warrington, has 
succeeded in obtaining, with common gas and atmospheric air, such a degree of 
heat as to melt platina with ease. The use of a blowpipe of this kind of 
photographers is obvious. If Mr. Fletcher succeeds in his endeavour to utilize 
this blowpipe in the production of the lime light, he will have achieved a most 
important discovery. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY has given the details of an 
exceedingly sensitive we collodion process, discovered by Mr. Black, of 
Edinburgh. When plates prepared by Mr. M. Carey Lea’s chloro-bromide formula 
are exposed in the camera whilst wet, instead of being allowed to become dry, a 
great increase of sensitiveness is the result. 
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It appears that the exquisite artistic effect of Herr Fritz Luckhardt’s portraits, 
which are considered to be the finest in last International Exhibition, was not a 
little indebted to his method of printing, which is as follows:-He adds to some 
plain collodion a few drops of a strong solution of aniline red, and with this he 
coats the back of the negative. When this is dry he removes, by means of a 
suitable scraper, the parts opposite those which he wishes deeply printed, 
leaving untouched the parts he considers too transparent. Some plates are 
coated a second time to produce the desired effect. 

During the past summer Mr. G.W.H. Brogden showed me some admirable 
negatives he had taken by the collodio-bromide process. They received a very 
brief exposure, and were so good that | asked from him particulars of his method 
of proceeding, which he gave me as follows;-Use an albumen substratum; an 
emulsion with excess of silver, sixteen grains to the ounce of collodion. Soak the 
sensitised plates in water until the greasy lines are gone, then was under a tap. 
Use a preservative made as follows:- 


GUM ArAbiC ........ 0. cece cece ccc eeececcceeeeeeneeeaes 1 ounce. 
Sugar candy (white)................:::eeeeeeeeeeeee 1/2 ounce 
Wate iirc aot ree lies abate stoned uit oiracsedne ects 40 ounces 


Add liquor ammonia until just alkaline (not too much); then add to any 
required proportion an equal quantity of a ten-grain pryo. Solution. Pour a 
sufficient portion of the preservative on and off; then another portion from the 
stock solution, and, after running it over the plate, pour into a clean measure to 
use for the first application to the next plate. Drain for a few seconds; then wash 
off the preservative under a tap with a good flow, and set up to drain and dry. 
Back with a non-actinic backing. The plates will bear a very short exposure. 
Develop with alkaline pyro., using rather more bromide than usual. The image 
will come very weak; except by looking down upon the plate it will hardly be 
visible, and it looks very foggy and nasty. But when you see the detail come 
sufficiently, rather like a wet plate, wash, then use a solution of citric acid and 
water (just acid), flow over the plate, and wash again with distilled water, and 
then carry on the development , intensifying with pyro. And silver. It will come 
very rapidly, and can be got to any printing density. Fix with hypo. 

| had for some time in my possession a very charming print, sent to this 
country in the summer by Mr. Coleman Sellers, of Philadelphia. It was a carte, 
introduced by Messrs. Wenderoth and Co., of that city, under the title of the 
“Two-Crayons Style.” 

The print is dyed of a deep cream colour, and the high lights are then touched 
with opaque white pigment. The effect is good. 


Mr. P. H. Adams has invented a method of mechanical printing, form which | 
have seen a fine picture produced. He dissolves gelatine in acetic acid, and 
sensitises with perchloride of iron. The plate is coated with this, and when dry is 
exposed for about three minutes under a transparency. It is then washed under 
a tap, after which it is treated with a solution of tannin, or any other of the 
numerous substances by which gelatine is hardened. The printing is effected by 
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the lithographic method, a downward pressure similar to that of the platen or 
typographic press being preferred to the scraping action of the lithographic press. 

The production of a surface on negatives suitable for retouching has received 
a fair share of attention during the year. The best method yet published is that of 
coating the plate with a varnish which forms a surface that permits of retouching 
by means of a blackened pencil without scratching. Such a varnish is to be 
found in an alcoholic solution of sandarac, to which castor oil is afterwards 
added. 

A new and delicate test for alcohol has recently been discovered. The liquid 
suspected to contain alcohol is mixed with water, and a little of the chloride of 
benzoyl is dropped in, the whole being well mixed and then warmed. When cold, 
a few drops of caustic potash are added. If alcohol be present the liquid remains 
turbid and emits and agreeable aromatic odour. Limpidity and freedom form 
smell indicate the absence of alcohol. 

The heliotype and analogous processes of mechanical printing have received 
much attention during the past year, and many improvements have been made. 
To Indicate the nature of such varied improvements would encroach too much on 
our limited space. 

Among the subjects discussed at meetings of societies was the cracking of 
the varnished negative film-a subject deserving still more attention than it has 
received. The main cause of such cracking was attributed to dampness; and the 
best way to preserve negatives form this evil was considered to be the keeping of 
them, not in plate-boxes, but wrapped in soft paper. 

We bring our introductory observations to a close by regretfully alluding to 
what, year by year, forms the darker shade in our sketch of the annals of 
photography. We refer to the many well-known and much respected workers in 
the photographic field who have been taken from our midst, among who were the 
following:-Mr. W.W. Rouch, chemist, who died at Mentone, on the 18" of 
February, aged 39. for several years previous to his death his health was very 
delicate.-Mr. T. R. Williams, of Regent-street, died on the 5ht of April, aged 46 
years. Mr. Williams commenced his photographic career in the gallery of the late 
M. Claudet, at that time a Daguerreotypist. In 1850 Mr. Williams opened his well- 
known establishment in Regent-street.-Mr. James Cooper, of Newington-green, 
died suddenly last April in the prime of his life. He was an enthusiastic amateur, 
and was in office in connection with the late North London Photographic 
Association.-Sir John Herschel, F.R.S., died on the 11" of May, aged 79 years. 
Photography in its infancy was greatly indebted to this distinguished savant. 
Shortly after his death an account of his photographic labours and discoveries 
was published in THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY.-Mr. William 
Blair, a tried and worthy friend, was drowned at Perth, on the 2™ of September. 
The obligations under which photography lay to that gentleman can only be 
ascertained form a perusal of its serial literature. He was a frequent contributor 
to THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, and his last communication to 
the photographic world appeared in its pages. 
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1873 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


The sum of a rapid retrospect over the events of the past year is that the art- 
science of photography is in a much more advanced state than it was at the 
beginning of last year. 

In processes a greater degree of attention has been bestowed upon the 
collodio-bromide than on any other, the great effort being to obtain sensitiveness 
without a loss of those other qualities that must be found in all dry plates. A very 
exalted degree of sensitiveness has been secured, and plates can now be 
obtained, commercially, which are only in a very slight degree inferior to those 
freshly prepared with wet collodion. It is due to Colonel Stuart Wortley to say that 
for many of the conditions under which the collodio-bromide process may be 
worked with rapidity, and above all, with an emulsion retaining its good qualities 
for several weeks after preparation, we are indebted to that gentleman. The 
enfeebled heath of Mr. M. Carey Lea has caused him to retire for a year or more 
form the active pursuit of photography; but all his labours in connection with the 
process named are well remembered and duly appreciated. A serious drawback 
to the use of collodio-bromide emulsions by amateurs was found in the fact that 
after the emulsion had been prepared it rapidly deteriorated, becoming useless 
after two or three days. By the addition of nitrate of uranium this tendency is 
happily overcome. This addition of nitrate of uranium this tendency is happily 
overcome. This addition also permits more free silver to be added to the 
collodion, ensuring great sensitiveness. 

In no previous year has the progress of producing enlargements been so 
rapid as in that just past; more especially has this progress been manifested 
toward the end of the year. The delicacy and beauty of some of the 
enlargements more recently produced cause them to be generally acknowledged 
as being not merely equal but superior to the generality of the large portraits 
obtained by the use of large lenses; and it is significant that several London 
photographers of reputation have already disposed of their large lenses as 
instruments for which they have no further need. Quite apart from the expense 
of the lens, camera, and other apparatus necessary to take a large-sized portrait 
from life, the amount of trouble and time expended on its production is very great; 
whereas, the making of an enlargement from a small negative is now an 
operation of the greatest simplicity, the result being, as | have said, frequently 
superior to that obtained by a large lens. One of the tow great events of the year 
1872 is undoubtedly the high state of perfection to which enlargements have 
been brought. 

In appliances for working wet collodion in the field, two new tents have been 
ushered into existence. One is a portable apparatus by Mr. Stillman, which 
servers, when not in use, as a packing case for the chemicals; the other is a 
light-tight operating chamber of textile material, which can fold up and go into the 
pocket. Mr. Howard is the inventor of the latter. Between these two pieces of 
field-operating apparatus wet-plate photography in the open country will be 
greatly facilitated during the year before us. 
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No progress can be recorded in the relation to the optical department of 
photography, lenses remaining in the same position in which the beginning of the 
past year found them. A want experienced in photographic lenses is somewhat 
similar in character to that brought out by a Parisian optician a few years since, 
namely, a single mount to which can be adapted a number of lenses of various 
foci to suit the requirements of the operator, these forming either single 
landscape lenses or non-distorting doublets at will. 

Mechanical printing has in this country made much progress during the year. 
Specimens of collotypic printing by London firms can now be placed side by side 
with the works of such continental firms as Ohm and Grossman without the 
superiority of the latter being so strongly marked as they once were. 

In the department of photography that relates to pigments some degree of 
sensation was called forth by the introduction of a method of stippling the 
background of portraits by simple mechanical means. Mr. Vander Weyde’s 
claims for novelty lay in the application, by friction with the hand or finger, of a 
mixture of pulverized pumice-stone and powdered crayon. Since this method 
was introduced other means, unpatented, of achieving similar results have been 
published, some account of which will be found in my summary of inventions in 
another portion of this work. 

Improved methods of making backgrounds have been brought forward during 
the year. Mr. R. Faulkner has invented one method , which the nature of which, 
being patented, | am not acquainted, but which, judging from the specimens | 
have seen, must necessarily be excellent. Mr. Tunny’s method of making a 
graduated background is of a character analogous to the application of powdery 
colour to a daguerreotype; the colours, previously ground up with size, and 
afterwards dried and powdered, are applied by a dabber, and then fixed by 
moisture. 

We are fortunately able to report that death has been less busy among 
photographers during the past year than in the year preceding. The names of 
two who have recently departed-Mr. Macpherson, of Rome, and Mr. James How, 
of Foster Lane, London-have long been familiarly known to photographers. Their 
memories will not soon be forgotten. 


1874 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


In estimating the progress which has been made in photography during the 
past year it may be observed that, while real and substantial advance has been 
made, it is rather the result of refinements and modifications of existing 
processes than of the introduction of anything of a new or startling character. 

In the optical department of the art-science lenses remain very much where 
they were. The foolish mania existing some time ago about the sue of wide- 
angle lenses in season and out of season seems now to have died away 
altogether, and wide-angle lenses are now relegated to their proper places as 
useful tools only for special purposes. 
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The progress of enlarging has been of a decidedly marked character. During 
the past year a section of the public has had an opportunity of comparing the 
side by side enlargements and large portraits taken direct, all the works having 
been executed by representative artists. The verdict has been entirely in 
accordance with what has been reiterated year after year in this ALMANAC, viz., 
that, as respects facility of production, general excellence, and even uniform 
sharpness, portraits enlarged from small negatives greatly surpass those 
obtained by direct means. 

There is every reason to suppose that during the year now before us gelatine 
will be much employed instead of collodion as a medium for bromide of silver in 
emulsion processes. Gelatine is not unknown as a means of obtaining a film 
upon glass for photographic purposes. It was proposed as a substitute for 
collodion by a Tavistock gentleman in 1854, who made an iodised solution with 
which the plates were coated, and, after being dried (in which state they would 
keep for a long time), sensitised by a brief immersion in a neutral nitrate bath, 
exposed in the camera while wet, and developed with iron. Dr. Maddox, in 1871, 
published in THE BRITTISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY the particulars of 
some experiments made by him with this substance with a view to its substitution 
for collodion in the bromide of silver emulsion process; and the door being thus 
opened by that gentleman the subject was subsequently taken up by others, and, 
the best proportions of the various ingredients having been obtained, the process 
now bids fair to secure a large share of public attention. Great sensitiveness and 
delicacy of the image result from gelatino-bromide plates. 

The great value of a very strong pyrogallic acid developer has been found to 
apply not merely to the uranium dry plates of Colonel Stuart Wortley, but to those 
prepared by other processes, more especially the gum-gallic processes, which, 
when used with Colonel Wortley’s developer, possesses almost the same 
rapidity as wet collodion. 

Several methods of producing what is known as “Vanderweyde’” effects have 
been published during the year; and it has been ascertained by Mr. Sarony, on 
his applying to an experienced patent lawyer, that so long as pumice powder or 
any similar abrasive substance is not added to the powdered crayon by which 
the stippled backgrounds are produced the patent right are not encroached upon. 
Mr. Sarony’s own method of using powdered gum-arabic with the crayon is, 
therefore, open to the public, as well as every other method in which granulation 
is obtained, so long as a cutting powder is not used along with the crayon. Better 
effects are said to be produced without the abrasive powder than with it. Other 
methods of producing a granulated background, some of which have been 
secured by patent, have been described in a series of articles in THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The keeping of printing paper in a sensitive state has received some 
attention. In another page will be found described a really good and reliable 
means of securing this boom. 


When one examines the charming little Woodbury picture presented in this 
ALMANAC the high state to which this branch of photography has been brought 
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will be at once appreciated. Collotypic processes of printing, also, are now 
carried to a state of great perfection; while carbon printing, too, has kept pace 
with the times. 

Many photographers who have given dry processes a full and fair trial, and 
who, moreover, have achieved high reputations as dry-plate workers, are 
returning to the wet process, finding that, will all its acknowledged 
inconveniences, it is preferable to its more modern rivals. Almost as a matter of 
course, this has led to improvements being effected in tents or dark boxes, some 
of which are exceedingly portable and effective. 

For a résumé of the principal photographic discoveries and inventions made 
during the year the reader must refer to the summary given in another portion of 
this work. 

It is to be regretted that some active society, whose financial position would 
warrant them in doing so, has not offered medals or prizes for discoveries of 
substantial utility to photographers. The London Photographic Society might with 
great advantage to the world have devoted some of its funds to such a purpose; 
but it remains for some other body to set the example. Among other matters that 
would be welcomed is a good substitute for glass-one which is flexible without 
being friable, transparent, homogeneous, and light. Fame, if not fortune, awaits 
those by whose instrumentality such a medium is introduced. Paper is not 
suitable-in its present form at any rate; and to mica, also, objections exist which 
there seems no possibility of surmounting. 


1875 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


The future historian of photography will scarcely fail to record that the year 
1874 was one of decided progress. Scarcely had its advent been made when a 
Liverpool gentleman-Mr. W. B. Bolton-whose name will ever be honourably 
associated with the introduction of the collodio-bromide process, published, 
through the medium of THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, and 
improvement he had effected upon that preparation which leaves scarcely 
anything more to be required. In emulsion processes such matters as the 
character of the pyroxyline, the nature of the preservative, and whether it were 
correct that free bromide or free nitrate be left in the film, had long been vexed 
questions which had given rise to writing, to a great deal of personal 
recrimination, and to disquisitions possessing scarcely any more interest for the 
general body of photographers than do essays on the Greek particles for the 
general public. 

All these were swept away at one blow by the revolution of January, 1874, 
owing to which we have, at the time of issuing this ALMANAC, a collodion 
process possessing the following valuable features:- A collodion emulsion may 
now be prepared, by any person choosing to be at the trouble of doing so, by 
which a sensitive plate may be obtained by the mere act of pouring the emulsion 
upon it-no bath, no washing, no preservative of any kind whatever being 
required. A plate this prepared will keep as long after the preparation as any 
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other dry plate. The sensitive emulsion will keep good for a reasonably long time 
after it has been made ready for use; but, not only so-it can also be made quite 
dry, like isinglass, in which state it will presumably keep good for years, enabling 
one to store a large supply in the leaves of a pocket-book ready for used at any 
time by dissolving a portion of it in ether. This is surely and most emphatically 
“photography made easy.” In improving the details of popularising the practice of 
this washed emulsion process the name of Captain Fox must be honourably 
mentioned. Interesting and practical articles by both the gentleman named, 
among others on the same subject, will be found elsewhere in this work. 

Closely allied to the foregoing is the progress that has been made by Mr. 
Kennett in perfecting his sensitive gelatine pellicle, the main feature of which is 
the preparation of the sensitive gelatine in a dried of parchmentised form, in 
which state it will keep for years, ready for use when a portion of it shall have 
been dissolved in warm water. The plate, when coated with this and dried, will 
keep for a considerable period. A second feature is the extraordinary 
sensitiveness of plates thus prepared. The great majority of the failures 
experienced when using gelatine plates have arisen from this property; 
photographers seem never to have been able to realise the fact that it is possible 
to prepare dry plates quite as sensitive as wet ones; and this had led to 
carelessness in respect of the amount of light present in dark room when 
handling them, and, above all, to an excessive degree of over-exposure in the 
camera. Full directions for preparing gelatine plates were published in the last 
ALMANAC; the best method of developing them will be found in one of the pages 
devoted to formulae in another portion of this book. 

Photography has, in the most marked manner, asserted its utility as regards 
astronomical science during the transit of Venus across the sun’s disc on the 9" 
of December last. Upon the correct observation of this phenomenon depends 
our knowledge of the distance of the sun from the earth and, consequently, of the 
dimensions of that orb. Owing to the great distance of the sun, the smallness of 
the earth, and the consequent impossibility of obtaining a base-line sufficiently 
long to enable tow observers separated from each other to obtain solar parallax, 
the distance of the sun could not this be ascertained; but, by taking advantage of 
the passage across the sun’s disc of a body comparatively close to us, the 
distance of which is known, and by noting exactly, and from stations very widely 
apart, the instant the passing body is seen to come in contact with and leave the 
solar disc, over which it passes like a dark spot, the whole matter is brought fairly 
within the grasp of the arithmetician. But the eyes of observers may deceive 
them, especially at a moment when the excitement must be very great; hence the 
desirability of employing eyes devoid of nerves and which own to no excitement 
save that produced by chemical means. By the agency of photography and the 
use of appliances for exposing plates in rapid succession-commencing a little 
before the time it was know the planet would come in contact with the sun’s disc- 
and, further, by noting the exact instant when each photograph was taken, it is 
obvious that not merely an accurate but a permanent record would be made; 
and this photography has effectually accomplished. The ingenious apparatus 
which was so much employed in photographing the transit of Venus has recently 
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been fully described and illustrated by engravings in THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 

The reproduction of negatives by what has aptly been termed the “dusting-on” 
process forms a chief feature among the novelties of the past year. It has been 
well known for many years that certain mixtures of bichromate of potash and 
hygrometiric bodies were affected by light in such a way as to leave the surface 
of a plate which had been coated therewith in a state of greater or less 
deliquescence or tackiness in inverse proportion to its exposure to light; but the 
use that had been made of this discovery was mainly confined to the preparation 
of enamels, by developing a picture on opal glass or enamel by dusting or 
brushing over such a surface, after exposure under a transparency, any vitrifable 
powder. Thus a positive produced by a positive, the very obvious fact that a 
negative would produce a negative image was subsequently realised; and this 
was followed by an extensive practical application of the latter discovery in the 
direction of reproducing negatives. 

Mr. Werge, too, has utilized the principle above spoken of in a very ingenious 
and most successful method of printing backgrounds of any artistic or other 
character in portrait negatives previously lacking in such an attractive feature. A 
portrait negative taken in the studio with a plain background may, by this 
invention, be handled over to the printer balcony, street, or marine scene. 
Instead of being held in reserve and sold as a secret process, Mr. Werge has 
worked out this valuable method of effecting the foregoing improvements and 
presented it freely to the public. 

The “year that’s awa” must also be connected with a new and very important 
method of printing, based upon the combinations of oxalic acid and iron and their 
action as reducing agents of certain metals. Starting with the view of making 
photographs in the most stable metals he could think of-such as platinum or 
iridium-Mr. William Willis, jun., sought to find a good reducer if these metals, and 
spent some time in making experiments with ferrous oxalate-a beautiful lemon- 
yellow powder known to be insoluble in water and most other menstrua. Working 
away for a considerable time without any satisfactory result Mr. Willis eventually 
discovered that a solution of it in the neutral oxalate of potash instantly 
precipitated the metal from the ordinary chloride of platinum; in other words, he 
found that a solution of ferrous oxalate in potassic oxalate reduced salts of 
platinum to the metallic condition. Now, as ferrous oxalate can be produced by 
the action of light upon ferric oxalate, it follows that if the paper which has 
received a wash of chloride of platinum and ferric oxalate be exposed in the 
printing frame, and then receive a wash of potassic oxalate, the metal will be 
reduced in proportion to the action of light. | have seen several pictures 
produced by Mr. Willis by the process here indicated; they were very beautiful, 
and withstood the destructive tests to which ordinary prints on albumenised 
paper succumbed. 
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1876 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


In presenting a brief outline of the progress made during the past year | may 
commence by adverting with satisfaction to the development of carbon printing 
that has been made, and which is still going on steadily. Notwithstanding the 
care bestowed upon the production of silver prints, a very large proportion of 
them fade so rapidly as to prove to a serious degree detrimental to the best 
interest of our art-science in its commercial aspects. For the first time we are 
enabled to say, in connection with the review of a previous year’s work, that in 
one large portrait and general photographic establishment silver printing has 
been entirely abolished, and | hope to be able at the end of another year to say 
that this example has been widely followed. To the energy and ability displayed 
by M. Lambert, of Paris, is due in on small degree the fact of the increased 
vitality imparted to this mode of printing. 

Enlargements have reached a degree of perfection not previously 
attained. Portraits had already been enlarged with great excellence; but during 
the past year landscape enlargements appear to have secured the greatest 
share of attention, and to this circumstance is doubtless due the perfection of the 
results. At no previous period in time has the important department of book 
illustration by photographic means been developed to such an extent as it has 
recently; there has scarcely been an illustrated work issued lately form the press 
to which photography has not contributed it s aid in one form or another. It is 
gratifying to be able to add that large and important industries have recently 
arisen and others are still being originated in connection with this branch of art, 
the technics of which, as well as its varied applications, are receiving further 
development. 

In the optical phase of photography nothing of a novel character can be 
recorded. A want has long been experience in connection with obtaining a small 
negative by means of a portrait lens worked with its full aperture, by which as 
large an amount of sharpness might be secured all over the area of the plate as if 
a stop had been employed. Such a want bids fair to belong to a past epoch in 
the historic records of photographic processes, owing to the proposition, just two 
years since, and through the pages of a former ALMANAC, a concave plate of 
glass in front of the sensitive plate-and invention of Professor Piazzi Smyth’s 
which, after lying in a semi-dormant condition for twelve months, now exhibits 
indications of a rapid awakening to a vigorous existence. A form of portrait lens 
was, at the commencement of the present year, introduced by Messrs. Steinheil, 
one feature of which was that the back lenses in the combination were 
cemented. It can scarcely be said that the expectations thus indulged in having 
been fulfilled, for | understand that its manufacture has been for the present 
suspended. 

From lenses to cameras the transition is easy. No decidedly novel feature 
in this department has been elicited, although, in connection with the changing- 
box, an improvement of an advantageous nature has been made by Mr. George 
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Hare, the transference of a sensitive plate from the plate-box to the dark slide 
being effected by automatic mechanism which renders a “hitch” impossible. 

As a mechanical aid to securing harmonious pictures the “split sunshade” 
of Canon Beechey will prove a step in the right direction. By having the flap 
composed of several piece, instead of one piece, any over-lighted portion of a 
landscape can be “stopped out” during a portion of the exposure. 

A useful form of actinometer for regulation the exposures in carbon 
printing has been invented by Mr. H. J. Burton. From an intimate acquaintance 
with this instrument | gladly testify to its excellence, as well as to the ingenuity 
displayed in its construction. It was described, and an illustrative diagram given, 
in THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY last summer. 

During the spring Mr. M. Carey Lea again increased in the indebtedness 
under which he has so often place photographers by describing, with great 
minuteness, a process he has work out to a successful issue. Premising that it is 
based on the dried-pellicle process of Mr. W. B. Bolton, and contains an iodide 
and chloride in addition to the bromide hitherto in use, and that Mr. Lea has 
discovered a simple method by which the iodide of silver can be made to enter 
into an emulsion with collodion, | refer the reader to the full details published in 
THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for the 2" April last. 

This brief outline of the leading features of the past year would be 
incomplete were | to omit to record the passing away of some whose names 
were more or less known throughout the world:-Mr. O. G. Rejlander, who had 
made his mark as an artist; Mr. Thomas Sutton, an indefatigable experimentalist 
and journalist; Mr. Samuel Guppy, one of the oldest of amateurs; Mr. John 
Watkins, a well-known London professional portraitist; and Mr. John Atkinson, 
senior, one of the first to open a photographic warehouse in the kingdom, and the 
founder of the well-known establishment stilled carried on at Liverpool. To the 
above | may add the names of Mr. Henry Tesch, the Rev. J. Galloway Cowan, 
and Mr. F.R. Window. 


1877 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


In a science like photography it is not easy to indicate with anything like 
definiteness the various stepping-stones by the aid of which progress from one 
year to another is achieved; for our art-science is insidious in its advances, and 
things which are at the time considered small frequently lead to results the 
importance of which cannot be adequately realised. There are, however, some 
steps which stand out in sufficient prominence to be worthy of notice, and among 
these the following may well be linked with the progressive results of the past 
year:- 

In mechanics, a useful portable stand has been devised by Mr. Kennett. 
In this stand he has taken that of Sir Thomas Parkyns as a basis, and has to 
some extent simplified the latter by substituting sliding ferrules or runners for 
certain screws previously in use. 
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In cameras, one for dry plates, based upon one previously introduced by 
Mr. Aird, has been manufactured by M. Jonte, of Paris, and introduced into this 
country. In this apparatus the plate-box is situated below the camera, and by 
means of an ingenious appliance any plate can be brought up form the plate-box 
into the camera. Another camera, for working wet plates in the field, has been 
devised and patented by Mr. W. A. Brice. Some account of this will be found in 
our epitome of progress. A revolving dark slide was exhibited at a meeting of 
one of the photographic societies. It consisted of a disc of wood having 
apertures for plated so arranged that each of the latter could, in rotation, be 
brought opposite the lens of the camera. Its necessarily great bulk prevented it 
from finding favour with photographers. 

The appliances in use in connection with the lime light have made a 
considerable advance during the year. With a view to the manufacture of oxygen 
just as it is wanted two separate pieces of apparatus have been invented, both of 
them being protected by patent. Mr. Birrell is the inventor of one of these, Mr. 
Young being that of the other. The former | have not seen, but it seems from the 
patent specification as if it would do all that was claimed for it. The apparatus of 
Mr. Young | have seen in action and have tested thoroughly, and hence can 
speak as to its efficiency from personal knowledge. It would seem as if the days 
of oxygen gas bags were drawing to a close. 

A very ingenious and perfectly satisfactory method of making panoramas 
by the junction of several negatives has been devised and published by Mr. Leon 
Warnerke. Making use of a roller dark slide upon which is rolled a long web of 
sensitive tissue, Mr. Warnerke exposes the first part of the picture, then rotates 
the camera upon its stand and exposes to the second part of the picture a fresh 
portion of the tissue, the first having been wound out of the way; and son on with 
a third and even a fourth picture, if necessary. After exposure the pictures are all 
developed without separation, but after this they are divided and placed upon a 
plate of glass, the subject on the end of one negative exactly overlapping that on 
the other. By a sharp knife both are cut through and the loose ends of each 
pricked away. The ends are secured by a coating of collodion, and the continuity 
of the subjects is thus preserved. 

To aid in the retouching of photographs with facility Messrs. Burrows and 
Colton have introduced a retouching-desk, which is replete with every appliance 
experience can dictate. It has a revolving stage, so constructed as to hold any 
size of plate, and, in addition has various fittings by which comfort is enhanced- 
such as a powerful magnifier supported upon an arm, a reflector, a rotating plate 
of ground-glass discs for softening the light, a pencil-sharpener, a drawer, &c. 
This desk leaves the retoucher nothing more to desire. 

The enameling or glazing of paper prints has received a slight impulse 
during the year by the publication of articles and manuals devoted to this branch. 
Retouching, too, owing to the same reason, has received more attention than 
usual. 

In emulsion work Mr. Johnston has come to the front with an emulsion that 
contains a double salt of silver and ammonia. The value of this will be fully 
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appreciated in the course of a few weeks, when the gloom of winter shall have 
given away to the pleasant smile of spring. 

The suggestion concerning the preparation and use of an organic 
pyroxyline, published in our ALMANAC of last year by Mr. J. W. Gough, seems to 
have been fully appreciated. Organified pyroxyline is now one of the commercial 
productions of the present time. 

Mr. M. Carey Lea has again bestowed a boon upon photographers by 
giving them a new collo-developer. This consists in the preparation of a solution 
of gelatine in dilute sulphuric acid, which yields a product (now popularly 
designated “collocine”) having restraining powers so great when added to the 
iron developer that one drop is more than sufficient to be added to three ounces 
of the developer. This restainer is now being extensively used all over the 
country. 

Under the designation, “A New Method of Photography,” a mode of 
producing photographs in antimony was brought before the notice of the 
Photographic Society of Great Britain. The troublesome nature of the process of 
printing, the noxious character of the gas employed, and the very indifferent 
results obtained, all conduced to prevent this process for securing any adherents. 

An important discovery has been made by Captain Abney, F.R.S., which 
is that if, when an image has become impressed upon a bromide emulsion film 
upon which only a feeble image would have been developed, a second coating of 
a dense-image emulsion be applied previous to the application of the developer, 
the resulting image will partake of the qualities of both films-the rapidity of the 
one and the intensity of the other. This discovery, which is as yet in its infancy, is 
likely to prove of great importance. 


1878 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


The principle directions in which advance has been made during the past 
year have been in the perfecting of minor details and promoting improvements in 
those two great departments of negative photography, namely, Bolton’s washed 
collodion emulsion process and Maddox’s gelatino-bromide process. In both of 
these materials progress has been made, warranting the conclusion that in them 
will be found the great future of our art-science. For a long period these 
processes had unsuccessfully to contend against the superior sensitiveness of 
wet collodion; but at the termination of the year 1877 it is found that in no 
respect, whether in sensitiveness or art qualities, do these now necessarily 
occupy a subordinate position when compared with the older wet collodion 
process. While various improvements have been made in the method of freeing 
collodion and gelatine emulsions from the crystallized salts, resulting form the 
method by which they are necessarily prepared (certain of which are published 
for the first time in our present volume), the last objection to the employment of 
gelatine-that is, the long time it has hitherto taken to dry-has been obviated by a 
method of preparation described in these pages; while by the addition of alcohol, 
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oil of cloves, and other antiseptics, the keeping qualities of a gelatine emulsion 
may now be extended over several months. 

Carbon printing is in a flourishing condition, the high quality and 
undoubted permanence of the carbon enlargements that have for the last few 
years been supplied to the public have had their effect, at least, in so educating 
the public that, for works involving a large expenditure and the labour of an artist, 
the move intelligent classes look for a permanent basis, and will not be satisfied 
with less. Certain improvements in the preparation of tissue, and other matters 
connected with carbon printing, for the subject for which a patent has been 
recently granted to Mr. J. R, Johnson. 

While the branch of optical science which is connected with photography 
remains quiescent, those branches connected with its not less important 
chemical and philosophical phases are more active. Mr. H. B, Berkeley, Captain 
W. d. W. Abney, Mr. L. Warnerke, and others have by their investigations 
recently contributed much to our information in the latter department; while in the 
manufacture of photographic chemicals a new process for preparing 
hyposulphite of soda has recently been published. The hyposulphite developer 
of M. Sammann entitles that gentleman to rank among those who have adopted 
anew line of research. 

In the mechanical department of photography a leveling top for the 
camera stand, and a camera possessing the means of holding a plate in either a 
vertical or horizontal position, exhibited at a meeting of the South London 
Photographic Society, by Mr. J. L. Lane, are worthy of notice. The same may 
also be said of a folding camera, invented and patented by Mr. W.B. Woodbury, 
which packs up in a very convenient form. 

In demonstrative photography a “duplex” lantern for exhibiting dissolving 
views by means of only one light has been introduced by Mr. Keevill; it has been 
publicly tried, and has proved to be an undoubted success. Several ingenious 
appliances for the production of oxygen have been introduced by Messrs. Noton, 
Young and Chadwick, of Manchester, by whose respective inventions and 
applications in this direction important simplifications have been secured. 

An old suggestion of glazing the studio with violet glass was revived at the 
commencement of the past year; but it does not appear to have been received 
with much favour, and has again gone into a state of desuetude. Towards the 
close of the year efforts have been made to reintroduce the practice of subjecting 
a partially-exposed plate to feeble radiations from, or through, a coloured 
medium. Articles on this subject will be found in the present volume. 

In the application of colours to photography by purely chemical means no 
advance has been made during the past year; but in the mechanical application 
of pigments a great deal has been done. First of all, M. Leon Vidal has still 
further perfected his method of obtaining photochromes, his more recent results 
being most effective. The application of colour to prints produced by the 
Woodburytype process has also received a further development through the 
instrumentality of a new method of print in colours introduced into this country by 
Mr. Meyerstein, under the name of “stenochromy” the combination of which with 
Woodburytypes produces results of a most pleasing and natural character. Ina 
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similar direction, a process of applying colours, by hand, to the back of a paper 
photograph-which several years since was practiced by a few, and respecting 
which much was written at the time-has been revived within the past few months, 
a patent having been obtained for it by a foreign artist. It consist in applying a 
certain kind of varnish to the picture, which by this means is rendered 
transparent, and then applying colours on the back which will thus appear as if 
they had been applied to he face of the picture. The photograph acquires the 
appearance of an old oil painting. There is so much in this process that is 
commendable that it is to been hoped it will not again be lost to sight. 

The method of precipitating emulsions advocated by M. Chardon, and 
which differs in detail from that previously adopted by Mr. M. Carey Lea, is likely 
to find much favour among those who practise Bolton’s washed emulsion 
process. It consists in pouring the emulsion in a fine stream of water, by which 
the pyroxyline is precipitated as a granulated powder quite free from the solvents, 
or from any soluble salts present. This powder is then collected, dried, and 
stored away in the dark ready to be dissolved in either and alcohol as it is 
wanted. 

A certain method of imparting a permanent tint to carbon pictures has 
been patented by Sir Thomas Parkyns, but up to the time of our going to press 
the specification had not been published. The effects produced are varied. 

The weight and fragility of glass, as a medium upon which to take 
negatives, has led several skilful experimentalists to inquire into the most suitable 
materials with which to replace it in the emulsion processes. Their endeavours to 
supersede glass plates are fast being crowned with success. 

During the year death has removed from us one “man of mark’-Mr. Fox 
Talbot; while others, perhaps less well Known, namely, Sir Henry James, Mr. W. 
G. Hunter, Mr. Joseph Durham, A.R.A., and Mr. A. McGlashan have also been 
taken from the photographic ranks. 


1879 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


No event possessing any marked feature of interest or value has occurred 
during 1878 causing it to stand out in conspicuous relief in comparison with 
previous years; but, while this is true, it is also not less so that the progress of the 
year reaches a respectable average. Photography is comparatively a science of 
steady, if slow, growth, and every year contributes its quota to the perfecting of 
new ideas. 

The importance of securing prints in permanent materials is now 
thoroughly recognized, and much praise is due to the Autotype Company, Dr. 
Monckhoven, Mr. J.R. Johnson, and others who have by scientific research, 
observation, or experiment discovered and eliminated sources of objection to the 
tones or purity of carbon prints. The result of this is that at no previous period in 
the history of carbon printing have tissues of such excellence been accessible to 
the public as those now dispensed by the great Ealing-Dene company above 
named or by the younger establishment in Ghent. 
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During last summer Mr. J. G. Tunny directed attention to a certain 
deterioration in the whites of carbon prints which had been exposed to strong 
light for several days. A suspicion that this deterioration was due to the sizing 
material by which plain paper is converted into transfer paper, resulted in prompt 
and minute investigation by the Autotyoe Company, who found that this 
depreciation of tone under the action of light was a peculiarity of many of the 
finest makes of paper at the present time, and was quite independent of any 
treatment it received by way of adapting it for transfer paper. The deduction to 
be drawn from this discovery is the necessity for exercising great care on the part 
of the makers both of aloumenised paper for silver printing and of transfer paper 
for carbon printing, and the imperative need for insisting upon the various “mills” 
sending out paper sufficiently stable as not to become tinted by even a prolonged 
exposure to light. 

Appliances for producing artistic prints have during the year 1878 come 
strongly to the front. Among the printing-frames for double printing with correct 
registration may be mentioned with commendation those respectively of Mr. T. G. 
Hemery and Mr. Talbot Lane. These have been described in recent issues of 
THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPY. 

The platinotype process of Mr. W. Willis, Jun., has made an important 
advance during the past year. By a slight modification in the preparation of the 
paper the necessity for making use of silver salts with the attendant employment 
of hyposulphite of soda has been overcome, and the process is now reduced to 
as state of great simplicity as well as of practical efficiency. 

In apparatus, improvements upon our portable cameras have been made 
by Mr. George Hare, Messrs. Rouch and Co., Mr. J. L. Lane and others; while by 
M. Cadett and Messrs. Cowan and Cussons the sciences of pneumatics and 
electricity have been made to do duty in working apparatus whereby to cap and 
uncap the lens. 

As more commercial firms than previously have recognized the 
advantages to be derived from the more general employment of dry plates in the 
studio, portrait photographers are at length being aroused to the fact that for 
numerous purposes dry plates may, under many circumstances, supersede wet 
collodion. When Mr. R. Kennett first introduced gelatine dry plates possessing a 
degree of sensitiveness far in excess of that of wet collodion the majority of 
photographers could not realise the fact, and hence more plates were spoiled 
from over-exposure than from all other causes combined, and in consequence 
this commercial pioneer in gelatine plates was compelled to discontinue the 
preparation of plates more sensitive than wet collodion, and such plates are now 
readily obtainable. Mr. Charles Bennett, a London amateur, gave a great 
stimulus to this department of photography by the exhibition of some wonderful 
results obtained by him, and still more by his publication of the details of his 
method of working. 

The utilisation of artificial lights for the purpose of producing effective and 
artistic portraits has been proved during the past year. The sources of light are 
electricity and pyrotechnic compounds of the well known “signal fire’ and “Bengal 
light” class. Another boon to photographers has been supplied by Messrs. J. 
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Avery and Co., who have cleverly adapted for background designs a matt- 
varnished cloth of a peculiar kind, original introduced for other purposes. This 
forms a most useful background. 

From these few “notes” it will be seen that photography is not merely alive, 
but is steadily progressing. 


1880 
Edited by W. B. Bolton 


The year 1879 will remain in the memories of most of us as one almost 
unexampled in the history of photography. The wretchedly bad weather which 
prevailed during the greater portion of the year, and the general depression in 
every branch of trade and commerce, combined to render it alike unprofitable to 
amateur and professional. Much as a continued bad season, aided by other 
adverse conditions, might be supposed to affect photographers, the latter as a 
class appear to have passed through the ordeal with as little inconvenience as 
any other section of the community-a fact which speaks well for the stability of 
the commercial side of the art-science. 

In matters of progress connected with the science of photography the past 
year has been, it may be said, a complete blank. In the practice of the art, 
however, at least one important change has occurred, namely, in the very 
general adoption of dry plates in the place of the ordinary wet plate for all 
purposes to which the latter has been for so many years almost exclusively 
applied. For portraiture, especially, dry gelatine emulsion plates have secured a 
large share of popular favour, and it is not going beyond the truth to say that few 
studios of any importance throughout the country have not made the 
acquaintance of the new plates for one purpose or another. 

Though the gelatino-bromide process has long ceased to be a new one in 
the strictest sense, its advance in public estimation, especially for studio work, 
was comparatively sudden; and the stir made during the winter months by the 
surprising results obtained by those few who had this early adopted the new 
method of working caused a still further influx of supporters, and raised a 
corresponding amount of interest in the working of the process in all the details 
connected with it. 

Amongst the experimentalist who have devoted attention to gelatine 
emulsions during the year the names of Captain Abney and Dr. Monckhoven 
may be specially mentioned. Each of these gentlemen has made public an 
improved method of preparing the emulsion, the object in both cases being to 
reduce as far as possible the danger of decomposition of the gelatine in hot 
weather and from other causes. A résumé of these two processes, together with 
other items of progress in gelatine work during the year, will be found in another 
portion of this volume. It is, therefore, unnecessary to enter into further details 
here. 

In connection with gelatine plates a difficulty has been encountered in 
obtaining with certainty the requisite printing density in the negative. To meet 
this defect the old plan of mercurial intensification has been revived, and has now 
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secured very general adoption. An improvement upon the ancient formula was 
proposed by Mr. B. J. Edwards, consisting in the addition to the old iodide of 
mercury solution of a certain quantity of hyposulphite of soda, which, besides 
improving the quality of the intensification, is said to conduce to greater stability. 

In printing matters the old processes have been at a complete standstill. 
Carbon printing has apparently arrived at a stage beyond which it seems 
impossible to pass; while silver printing, despite the evil character it has obtained 
in many quarters, continues to hold its ground. The platinotype process has 
secured a considerable amount of attention, and is at present in use in many 
studios, as well as in the hands of numerous amateurs. 

A novel phase of portraiture has been for some time growing into a 
practical form, namely, the use of artificial light. Three rival systems are in 
vogue, with more or less success-the electric light, the pyrotechnic (as employed 
with the luxograph apparatus), and ordinary gas. The first, from the expense 
attached to it, is practically shut out from the majority of studios, while gaslight 
can scarcely yet be said to have practically succeeded, except in a few hands. 

Two new societies have been established during the year-in Dublin and 
Bolton: while in London a new photographic club, meeting weekly, has been 
formed. 

The list of deaths during the year has been usually heavy. Amongst those 
who have gone are found the names of P. le Neve Foster, Mrs. Julia Cameron, 
R. T. Crawshay, J. W. Gough, O. Sarony, Henry Negretti, and Ernest Lacan, 
beside several others not generally known. 


1881 
Edited by W. B. Bolton 


In looking back over the past or passing year of grace 1880 it is difficult to fix 
upon any features of special note which will mark it as a year of progress. No 
new discoveries have been made, and but few improvements upon old 
processes have been placed on record, yet the year has not been without its 
lessons. 

The constant, or even casual, reader of the photographic journals, 
whether in this country or abroad, scarcely needs to be told that the gelatine or, 
to speak more correctly, the gelatino-bromide process has been the all-pervading 
topic not only in the literature of the art-science but also in the daily practice of 
both amateur and professional. Little else has been written about, but little else 
spoken of at the meetings of societies, while the exhibitions have been full of the 
work of those who have turned from their old wet-collodion habits to take up the 
“new “ process, which affords them so many facilities that the time-honoured and 
hitherto unsurpassable wet process was incapable of offering. Whether the 
change has been, or will be in the long run, beneficial remains a moot question in 
many minds; and there are not wanting those who declare that the quality of work 
now produced by means of gelatine is in most important particulars inferior to 
that hitherto attained with collodion. Setting aside the artistic and technical 
qualities of the best on the subject-it is to be borne in mind that, so far as the 
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majority of our best manipulators are concerned, gelatino-bromide is yet but on 
its trial. Its capabilities, except in the matter of mere sensitiveness, are as yet 
unknown, and the best methods of manipulation but partly explored. Can it, then, 
be reasonably anticipated that a new process which, so far as the professional 
photographer is concerned, may be said to have sprung into existence within the 
last two years, is to be placed in direct competition with the old and well-tried wet 
process and its attendant experience of thirty years? Possibly, before one 
quarter of that period has passed over our heads gelatino-bromide may have 
raised itself or been raised to an undisputed position, and may have silenced the 
doubts of even the loudest cavilers of the present day. There is certainly that in 
the quality of the results produced by its means, no less than in the new power it 
gives to photographers, which promises and entirely new era of photograph. 

Very little alteration of a serious character has been made in the general 
principles of the process during the year, attention having been turned chiefly to 
perfecting the minor details of its working. Perhaps the most important 
innovation has been the introduction of iodide by Captain Abney in place of plain 
bromide of silver, which had been hitherto almost solely self employed. The 
principle benefit conferred by this addition is found in the possibility of working in 
a less obscure light than was necessary with the plain bromide emulsion; but 
certain other advantages-the prevention of halation and the production of clearer 
images-give iodide further claims upon our attention. It has been alleged by 
some that the addition of iodide destroys the sensitiveness of an emulsion as 
well as the keeping qualities of the dried films; but this question is still sub judice, 
and will remain as one of the points for experiment in the year now approaching. 

In printing processes there is very little novelty to record. The silver 
process still retains the position it has held for the last few years; indeed, if 
anything, there appears to be a slight reaction in its favour. The various forms of 
permanent impression also remain very nearly in statu quo, thought some slight 
improvement has been made in this country in the quality of results obtained by 
the collotype process. In the newest of all styles of printing-the platinotype-an 
important advance has, however, been made in the removal of the last chances 
of decay for the finished image. The salts of silver and lead, which had been 
previously found absolutely necessary to the production of pleasing tones, are 
now entirely dispensed with, and the finished image is composed of pure 
platinum only, thus offering the greatest chance of absolute permanency that a 
chemist can conceive. The platinotype appears destined to occupy the position 
of the printing process of the future. 

There has been the usual amount of activity amongst the societies, and 
we have to record the formation of one new one in this country-the Dundee and 
East of Scotland. The Photographic Club-whose formation was recorded in the 
last ALMANAC-has continued to exhibit an almost unexampled degree of vitality, 
especially when it is considered that its meeting take place weekly. In addition to 
the old-established exhibitions of the Photographic Society of Great Britain and of 
the Royal Cornwall Polytechnics Society, there will be opened, as we go to 
press, the International Exhibition of the Bristol and West of England Amateur 
Photographic Association, while the newly formed Dundee and East of Scotland 
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Photographic Association announce an exhibition for next year, so that there is 
every prospect of increased encouragement to photographers in the production 
of artistic work. 

Death has removed comparatively few for us during the past year; but 
amongst those whose names we miss are Messrs. George Wharton Simpson, 
William Huggon, and William Murray-all of whom have, in their way, done 
yeoman service to our art and science. 


1882 
Edited by W. B. Bolton 


Whatever may be the general opinion as to the progressive character of the 
year 1881 in matters photographic, there can be no disputing the fact that the 
task of selecting and chronicling its notable events and occurrences is a more 
than usually difficult one. In saying this, | do not wish to imply that it has been a 
year of stagnation-far from it. The records in the journals show that at least the 
usual amount of energy has been displayed by experimentalists, and the 
character of the work which has appeared in the exhibitions sufficiently testifies 
that that practical workers have not been slow in applying the experience thus 
placed at their disposal. 

It scarcely needs to be said that the all-pervading feature of the year has 
been the gradual spread of gelatino-bromide plates in every direction- o in this 
country merely, bun in every portion of the globe. The gradual improvement in 
our knowledge of the working of dry plates, and the removal one by one of the 
difficulties which have hitherto formed stumbling-blocks, have, at length, firmly 
established the new order of things in many studios where previously the 
experimental stage had scarcely been passed. 

Amongst the details of the processes which have received special 
attention during the year may be mentioned the important operation of 
development; and, thanks to the published experience of some of the leading 
dry-plate workers-including Mr. W. K. Burton, Colonel Wortely, and Captain 
Abney-much new light has been thrown upon what has hitherto been considered 
a difficult and somewhat uncertain process. Closely allied to development is 
intensification; and here, again, a considerable amount of labour has been 
expended. In the earliest days of the practice of gelatine the necessity was felt 
for a suitable means of strengthening the sadly too numerous negatives which, 
for over-exposure or other causes, were deficient in density. The various 
methods of mercurial intensification-which, so far s collodion negatives are 
concerned, has almost lapsed into oblivion-were resuscitated and many new 
ones added; but there is too much reason to fear that those who have placed 
implicit faith in the permanence of their negatives so treated have had bitter 
cause to regret what must be called their misplaced confidence. From mercurial 
back to silver intensification, it has been attempted to show, is an easy and a 
desirable change, and very plain instructions have been published for working 
the latter method. 
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Those who will look back at their gelatine negatives two years ago, will 
probably find amongst them many which, though they satisfied at the time, and 
possibly printed in a tolerably respectable manner, would at the present day be 
rejected. It came to be accepted as a part and parcel of the gelatine negative 
that it should be entirely different from a collodion one. In place of the clear glass 
shadows of the latter it was customary to accept the dull, smoky-coloured films 
which were supposed to be a necessity with gelatine. It has been proved, 
however, that not only are such fogged or veiled images not a necessity in 
gelatine negatives, but that if accidentally such a result show be obtained it may 
in the majority of cases be entirely removed. For this purpose alum-mixed 
according to different operators with various substances-has come into general 
use, and plays a by no means unimportant part in the photographic laboratory. 

In the department of emulsion making nothing very striking has occurred 
during the year. Dr. G. A. Kenyon has shown that it is possible to conduct the 
principal portion of the operations necessary in ordinary daylight if the emulsion 
be subsequently treated with bichromate of potash. Mr. W.K. Burton and others 
have endeavoured to simplify the process of freeing the emulsion form soluble 
salts; and considerable discussion has taken place with regard to the value or 
otherwise of silver iodide in the emulsion. 

Mr. L. Warnerke has discovered a new fact in connection with gelatine- 
bromide plates, and one which he hopes to apply usefully in different ways. He 
has found that the film, after exposure and development with pryo. And ammonia 
becomes insoluble in proportion to the extent of the combined action of the light 
and developer. Utilising this fact he proposes to apply it to various purposes, 
including not only the production of negatives but also photoglyptic moulds. 

Mr. W. B. Woodbury has made a still further improvement on his process 
of printing in permanent colour, to which he has given the name of “Stannotype;” 
but it is not yet worked in this country. It consists in making a gelatine relief in 
the ordinary way as for Woodburytype printing, using a positive instead of a 
negative, so as to produce a reversed relief. This, when dry, is “faced” with tinfoil 
and used as the printing matrix, dispensing entirely with the costly hydraulic 
press and other machinery. The process is thus so simplified as to be brought 
within the reach of any ordinary photographer. 

Amongst the scientific events of the year must be classed the appearance 
of at least tow comets, one of which has been successfully photographed by Dr. 
Huggins, Dr. Draper, and others. 

Electric lighting is gradually working its way into use as an auxiliary in 
portraiture, and the recent inventions of M. Faure, enabling electrical force to be 
stored for use, promise to render its employment more general. 

We have to record the formation of two new societies, namely, the 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Northern Counties’ Photographic Association and the 
North Wales Amateur Photographic Society. 

Besides the ordinary annual exhibitions of the Photographic Society of 
Great Britain and the Royal Cornwall Polytechnic Society, there have been 
exhibitions at Manchester and Newcastle; and within a few weeks of the 
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appearance of these lines three more are announced-one under the auspices of 
the Society of Arts, another at Dundee, and the third at Sheffield. 

Amongst those removed by death during the past year we have to regret 
the loss of Messrs. J. R. Johnson, M. Noton, Adam-Salomon, S. R. Lock, and R. 
W. Thomas-all well Known names in connection with the past history of 
photography. 


1883 
Edited by W. B. Bolton 


Each year it becomes more and more necessary to plunge beneath the 
surface of current events in order to form a just estimate of the actual progress 
made in photography, and each year the task presents greater difficulties to the 
chronicler. The past year is no exception to the rule; for what progress has been 
made has been in the way of improvement rather than of discovery. The 
revolution of four years ago is complete so far as the displacement of wet 
collodion by gelatine is concerned, yet we are far from having settled down into 
any fixed groove in our system of working. On the contrary, on and all are 
striving to arrive at perfection in the working of various modifications of gelatino- 
bromide process, both in the preparation of the plates and also in their 
development and after-treatment-with what amount of success the Exhibition of 
1882 showed. While it was found that dry plates had almost universally replaced 
the favourite wet process of former days, there was, in addition, a marked 
improvement in the general character of the work, though it must be confessed 
that some of the few wet-plate pictures shown were considered by many 
competent judges to at least maintain their position, so far as quality was 
concerned. 

In the matter of processes of preparation there is little to be recorded in 
the way of real novelty, thought a vast amount of work has been done in 
extending and improving the methods already in existence. Each of the rival 
systems of emulsification has received its fair share of attention, though the 
oldest and simplest, consisting of more or less prolonged emulsification, appears 
to be chiefly employed on the commercial scale. Considerable diversity of 
opinion has been expressed with regard to the respective merits of the “boiling” 
and “ammonia” methods, each giving its supporters; while a strong tendency has 
evinced to attempt to utilise the different “precipitation” systems. So many 
workers have been in the field that it is scarcely possible individualise, though it 
is best just o mention the names of Captain Abney and Mr. W. K. Burton in this 
connection. 

Passing to development and similar matters, we find that a great amount 
of attention has been bestowed on both the alkaline pyro. and ferrous oxalate 
methods. In conjunction with the former of these, the chief feature of novelty has 
been the working—up of Mr. Herbert B. Berkeley’s recommendation to use 
sulphite of soda to prevent discolouration of the pyro. first made in last year’s 
ALMANAC. As with everything new, this has called forth very various opinions; 
but there can be little doubt but that in the majority of hands it has proved useful. 
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Some operators, however, still prefer citric acid for that purpose, thought it has 
been shown that it exercises and equally important function in the developer. Mr. 
G. Watmough Webster was the first to point out that the alkaline citrates have a 
most powerful action in restraining or, rather, in arresting development; and, 
utilizing this fact, he proposed to employ these salts for the purpose of checking 
overexposure. Subsequent experiments have proved that otherwise hopelessly 
over-exposed plates may be successfully treated by this means. 

The ferrous oxalate developer so much employed on the continent and in 
America has during the year advanced somewhat in popular method of preparing 
and using it. Various attempts have been made to prevent its deterioration by 
oxidation or to restore it when so spent, the most successful being M.E. Audra’s 
plan of adding tartaric acid and exposing the mixture to light. 

Little, if any, alteration has occurred in printing processes; the platinotype 
method, however, is gradually pushing its way into favour. Encouraging results 
have been obtained with emulsion s of chloride of silver in combination with 
organic salts of the metal for positive printing- a method first suggested by 
Captain Abney. Plain chloride emulsion with ferrous citrate or ferrous citro- 
oxalate development has also been used for the same purpose, and very 
charming results produced. 

An important step has been taken by the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, who, on the suggestion of Mr. Warnerke, appointed a committee to 
consider the possibility of establishing a standard system of measurement of the 
rapidity of lenses, and the results of the deliberations of the committee will be 
found in the present volume. 

Amongst the scientific events of the year have been a total eclipse and the 
long-expected transit of Venus; and photography has played an important part in 
the observation of both. 

Increasing activity has prevailed amongst the societies. In addition to the 
establishment of an extra series of so-called “technical meetings’ by the “Parent” 
Society, we have to record the formation of four new societies- two in the north 
(at Bury and Leeds respectively), the London and Provincial Photographic 
Society, which is the outcome of the “Thursday evening meetings,” established 
last year, and the Postal Photographic Society, which is a sort of exchange club 
confined to amateurs. 

In addition to the two annual exhibitions in Pall Mall and at Falmouth there 
have been two others-one in connection with Captain Abney’s series of Cantor 
lectures on photography, at the Society of Arts; the other at Dundee. 

The Edinburgh and Newcastle societies have each also instituted 
competitions which have taken the form of exhibitions on a small scale, the 
object being to provide suitable presentation pictures for distribution amongst 
their members. 

Death has again been rife amongst us. Early in the year Dr. J. W. Draper, 
of New York, was removed, and within the year his son, Professor Henry Draper, 
followed him. Alphonse Poitevin and Dr. D. van Monckhoven have also left the 
field in which they have laboured so long and usefully’ whilst amongst the less 
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familiar names we miss are Messrs. J. F. Fitzgibbon, of St. Louis, Thos. Millard, 
T.H. Wainwright, R. Biggs, and R. Hills. 


1884 
Edited by W. B. Bolton 


Up to the moment these lines are written the year 1883 has been signalised 
by no events of any great moment, though the utmost activity has prevailed 
amongst all branches of photography, and considerable progress has been made 
in the practical acquaintance with gelatino-bromide plates. It is in the direction of 
discussion of old points rather than in the introduction of new ones that the work 
has lain. Chloride of silver emulsified in gelatine for positive-printing purposed 
has in this manner received attention; but, so far as concerns a new negative 
method introduced as a secret process on the continent, opinion is far from 
unanimous as to its value. Attempts have been made to resuscitate the now 
almost disused collodion emulsion process by increasing its sensitiveness, but so 
far with no practical result. 

In the domain of printing little of importance has occurred of a novel 
character. Silver still appears to keep a firm hold upon the public for general 
work, though the platinotype process is running it hard in some quarters, and for 
certain classes of subjects. The artistic character of the results have been 
recognized even by those who deny to photographic productions the possibility of 
being artistic. A sepia tone is now obtainable in addition to many. Another style 
of printing-more especially adapted for enlargements-namely, gelatino-bromide 
paper, has made great strides not only in the direction of improvement, but also 
in popularity; while typographic printing has received at least its share of 
attention. The stannotype process of Mr. Woodbury also promises to take a 
good position. 

Amongst the numerous application of photography to scientific purposes, 
perhaps none has proved of such incalculable benefit to science generally as its 
universal adoption in connection with astronomical observations. The success 
which attended the photographic observations of an eclipse of May 6" are of 
such a character as to have called for the approbation of Sir Thomas Huxley, in 
his opening address as President of the Royal Society; while no less important 
from the point of view of astronomical research have been Dr. Huggins’s 
triumphs in stellar photography, and his great feat of photographing the sun’s 
corona without the aid of an eclipse. Minor achievements have been recorded in 
the way of actual photographs of the sun, moon, stars, and comets, not the least 
of which is Mr. A. A. Common’s magnificent picture of the Nebula of Orion, 
which, to how the immense value of photography in this class of graphic work, 
has already gone far to resolve more than one knotty problem in astronomical 
science. 

In another branch of applied photography unusual activity has prevailed, 
namely, in photomicrography, a vast amount of work having been this year 
reported. This is no doubt owing, at least indirectly to, if not immediately arising 
from, the wonderfully-improved facilities that the gelatine plate offers over the 
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slower collodion it supersedes. In nearly every branch of medical science 
photomicrography is now a recognised instrument of research, and the records it 
is able to supply in different stages of complicated pathological investigations 
must prove of incalculable benefit, not only to medical science but to humanity in 
general. 

No better proof cold be offered of the vast and rapid spread of 
photography as an amusement or as a profession than the remarkable large 
number of new societies that have sprung up in all quarters-not only in this 
country but throughout the globe. In Great Britain alone we can count no fewer 
than half-a-dozen new societies devoted to photography, namely, the North 
Staffordshire Photographic Association; the Coventry and Midland Photographic 
Society; the Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic Association; 
the Yorkshire college Photographic Club; the Glossop Dale Photographic 
Association; and the Photographic Copyright Protection Association. In addition 
to these we are under the impression that one or two others are in existence, the 
modesty of whose members prevents their coming before the public.-It is not 
pleasant, amidst congratulations as to the advent of new photographic 
organizations, to have to record the demise of one society-the West Riding of 
Yorkshire Photographic Society-whose meetings have been held in Bradford. 
We deem it necessary to notice the last-named matter here, as the sheet in 
which the particulars of the societies appear have been printed off when we 
receive the intimation of the demise of that society. We trust to hear shortly of its 
being resuscitated, so that the active and flourishing town of Bradford may again 
have to boast of a well-sustained association for the promotion of our art-science. 

Closely allied to the subject of societies is that of exhibitions. Here, too, 
there has been unusual activity, and, in addition to minor ones, the following 
societies have held exhibitions:-The Edinburgh Photographic Society, Royal 
Cornwall Polytechnic Society, Newcastle and Northern Counties’ Photographic 
Association, and the Glasgow and West of Scotland Amateur Photographic 
Association. These have been held in this country’; while abroad, amongst 
others, the Association Belge de la Photographie and the Photographers’ 
Association of America have had their exhibitions. In addition to these an 
admirable collection of photographs was brought together, chiefly by members of 
the Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association at Southport. As we write there 
are still two exhibitions in prosectd so that the year 1883 will be able to claim 
justly that it has shown a busy time. 

Death has again been busy in the photographic ranks during the current 
year, and the art-science has lost the services of such able toilers in its different 
fields of labour as Thomas Rodger, Frederick Southwell, Joseph Wake, and 
Phillip Remelé. Amongst others who will scarcely be less missed in the artistic 
and commercial phases of photographic work may be noted the names of C. G. 
Collins, T. J. Pearsall, Edgar Frith, William Keith, John Beattie, John Lessels, and 
Colin Sinclair. 
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1885 
Edited by W. B. Bolton 


Few of the most sanguine among us could have dared to predict, even no 
further back than ten years ago, the broad strides photography would take in the 
next decade, and still fewer would probably have consented to recognise in the 
then new and little-noticed gelatino-bromide process the cause of the coming 
revolution. But events march quickly, especially in scientific matters, and in this 
present century of inventions it is impossible to foretell what a single year may 
bring forth. Certain a very different position, and with widely-different 
possibilities, as compared with ten years ago. Who knows but that the next 
decade may produce as great, or even greater, changes? It used to be the 
fashion, in summing up the events of the year, to state that photography had 
reached a state of stagnation-that the day of great discoveries was past. Yet, 
while we chroniclers were blandly uttering these platitudes, the greatest 
revolution that photography has ever known was silently, but surely, working its 
consummation; but not until nearly five years had passed did it burst upon an 
astonished world, which even then was reluctant to give itself up to the 
overwhelming tide. 

Far be it from us then to complain of stagnation during the past year, 
simply because in our purblindness we fail to recognise anything in the light of 
great discovery. Probably some of the work of the year may prove eventually to 
Cause as great an upheaval as has the erstneglected gelatino-bromide process, 
and we may, ten years hence, find ourselves as far ahead of the present as we 
now are of the decade that closed with 1874. 

Certainly in connection with the gelatino-bromide process there can be no 
suspicion of stagnation. In almost every branch of the process important work 
has been done. In the mere manufacture of our sensitive films-though we by no 
means think finality has been reached-we have arrived at such a degree of 
perfection that it is difficult to imagine in what direction future improvements are 
to be made, unless, indeed, some startling scientific novelty shall spring up to 
change the whole current of our ideas. In the methods of using those films 
increased knowledge is continually being gained, and in development and the 
means of mode of lighting the developing room considerable progress has been 
made sine the last year’s summary was written. Then, again, in adapting the 
process to the production of the due relations of the colours when translated into 
monochrome some progress has been made, owing chiefly to the fact that the 
modern process lends itself more readily to the carrying out of the ideas of ten 
years ago. 

In printing processes we have several improvements, chiefly in the 
direction of modifications of the gelatino-emulsion; and here it is probable that the 
new few years will see nearly as complete a revolution as we have already seen 
in negative work. Some attention has been given to our old friend the aloumen 
print, with a view of rendering it more permanent, but in other existing processes 
little that is new can be recorded. In photo-mechanical processes considerable 
improvements have been made and great activity prevails, and the rapid spread 
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of the employment of photography for this purpose promises to make this one of 
its most important applications in the future. 

The optical lantern, both as a means of instruction and amusement, no 
less that as a direct aid to science, is also growing in popularity; and great efforts 
have been made not only to increase its efficiency, but also to remove some of 
the dangers which attend to it s use. In the matter of lantern slides, too, much 
interest has been evinced; and with the institution of a special prize for this 
hitherto-neglected form of photograph we have an additional incentive to their 
improvement. In this particular branch of work the old processes promise to hold 
their own for some time, especially the wet collodion and the collodio-albumen 
and collodion dry processes, though the gelatino-chloride plates already run 
them very close. 

The immense influx of amateurs, as well as others, into the ranks of 
photography has caused a corresponding increase in the number of societies, 
and it is not too much to say that scarcely a week-certainly not a month-passes 
without the foundation of a new society in some part of the country. The names 
of the new ones during the past year will be found in the list elsewhere. 
Exhibitions devoted to photography are not only on the increase in number and 
popularity, but also show great improvement in quality. Several collections have 
been got together both in London and the provinces during the past few months, 
which would have been deemed impossible a few years ago. Next year, at the 
International Inventions Exhibition to be held at South Kensington, photography 
will hold an important position, having been honoured with a group or class to 
herself. It is to be hoped that art-science will show herself worthy of the 
distinction. 

Death-with an account of whose progress it is customary to close this 
summary-has been unusually busy in our ranks this year, striking with unsparing 
hand at some of the best-known and most respected of our friends. Scarcely 
had the year set in when the death was announced of Mr. J. H. Dallmeyer, and 
then in rapid succession there disappeared from the roll such honoured names 
as those of the Rev. F.F. Statham, H. Baden Pritchard, F.C.S., and Jabez 
Hughes, while among the less known names of those who have gone are to be 
found Dr. Agnus Smith, Messrs. F. A. Wenderoth, of Philadelphia, H. T. Anthony, 
of New York, Dr. J.J. Woodward, of the United States Army (so well known for 
his photomicroscopical work), and , finally, Messrs. J. Hubbard and J.L. Lane, of 
London-a list which will mark out the year 1884 as a singularly melancholy one. 
May we close by wishing our readers a brighter prospect in 1885! 


1886 
Edited by W. B. Bolton 


The year 1885, or so much of it as has passed when these notes are written, 
has been marked by nothing of a specially noteworthy character, unless it be the 
general tendency of invention to run in the direction of prepared sensitive papers 
for various purposes. In this respect the year may be considered almost 
revolutionary, for, though scarcely any novelty has been introduced into the 
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manufacture of the sensitive material with which the paper is prepared, both in 
positive and negative work gelatino-chloride or gelatino-bromide papers seem 
destined to gain a footing in the place of processes and materials previously in 
vogue. 

For several years past gelatino-bromide papers have been in general use 
for the enlarged positive purposes, and in that connection can scarcely be 
treated as novel. But in addition to their application to positive used, it is now 
some years since negatives were taken, experimentally, on the same paper. At 
the present time, however, a special negative paper is prepared, several firms 
having already entered the market in competition; and with the special apparatus 
also introduced for its more convenient use, there appears every probability that 
paper will shortly, to a very large extent, replace glass for negative work. 

Another application of paper to positive work, though introduced last year, 
comes fairly within the scope of notice during the present, namely, the method of 
printing by development upon gelatino-chloride instead of upon the ordinary 
alobumenised paper. With but a few seconds exposure to feeble daylight or to 
gaslight, prints of great beauty are obtained so closely resembling-if suitable 
developed and toned-the best albumen prints, that is requires an expert to detect 
the difference. The immense value of this process for winter use, or where large 
numbers of prints are required, will readily be estimated. 

In negative processes but little has been done. The various methods of 
“isochromatic” or “orthochromatic”, photography have been carefully tried, and 
there can be no doubt but that this system of rendering colours in correct 
gradation to the eye when translated into monochrome, will prove to be one of 
the greatest aids in some special branches of photography. 

Photo-mechanical printing methods show nothing new beyond an 
increased degree of excellence, due rather to improvements in practice than to 
novelties in method. It is satisfactory, however, to reflect that the rapidly 
widening sphere of the various photo-mechanical processes proves that their 
value is admitted outside the ranks of photography. 

One feature of the year has been the successful International Inventions 
Exhibition at South Kensington, at which photography in its various branches was 
accorded a prominent place. The exhibition, however, took the form of more of a 
historical retrospect than a collection of very modern inventions: hence the 
photographic section presented no features of special novelty. In Pall Mall, the 
annual exhibition was fully up to the standard, both in quality and quantity; 
indeed, there was less indifferent work this year than usual. 

We hear much of the influx of new workers into the ranks of photography; 
and if the formation of fresh societies be any criterion, the rumours must be 
correct. Not only in this country, but on the Continent and in America, the 
number of new societies constantly springing up is so great as to be bewildering, 
and we cannot even attempt to enumerate them. The principal new ones will, 
however, be found in the usual list of an assistance to those desirous of joining. 

While the pages of last year’s volume were in the press, Death has his 
hand upon the one who had nursed THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and its ALMANAC from their earliest infancy to vigorous 
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maturity; and the ere the ALMANAC for 1885 was in the hands of its readers, 
Henry Greenwood had closed his busy life. How heavily the loss fell upon us for 
a time, those only know who were personally acquainted with him, and 
understood the almost love he bore for both publications, and the incessant 
labour he devoted to their success. Amongst other victims since our last 
announcement are Alderman Nottage (Lord Mayor); W. B. Woodbury; Joseph 
Sidebotham, F.R.S.; J. Dudley Radcliffe; and W. D. Sanderson-all well Known in 
one or other of the many branches of photography. In the past year’s sad record 
we find representatives of the literary, commercial, inventive, scientific, amateur, 
and professional classes-a more than usually impartial selection. 


1887 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


If there is anything in the practice of photography that can be said to have 
acquired special prominence during the past year it is the popularising of the fine 
black tones peculiar to the platinotype and the increasingly popular mode of 
printing upon gelatino-bromide of silver paper. This latter has, indeed, achieved 
a high degree of favour among photographers, not alone from the rich character 
of its black tones, but also from the ease with which it lends itself to the 
production of prints by artificial light, and especially to enlargements. This in turn 
has created a demand for enlarging lanterns, in which a brisk trade is being 
created. 

Othrochromatic photography has also advanced to a high state of 
perfection, its latest development consisting in an application of certain 
preparations to commercial gelatine plates, by which they are rendered in a fit 
sate to copy a painting so as to give the various colours in their true values in 
light and shade, and without impairing their sensitiveness. 

Local photographic societies are still increasing both in numbers, in 
strength of members, and in efficiency. 

But the great event of the year in this connexion has been the formation of 
a national society-‘The Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom,’ which 
is formed somewhat on the basis of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, intended like it, to be nomadic as regards to place of congress, and 
the time of its annual meeting-one week-being selected when the societies are in 
summer recess, and the place one which will afford practical work being done 
with the camera. Its inaugural meeting was held in Derby, Glasgow having been 
selected as that for the year before us. 

The subject of flexible supports for negatives has received much attention 
at the hands of those manufacturers who made a feature of such preparations. 
While it is not supposed that gelatino-bromide paper will ever superseded the 
employment of glass plates for portrait work in the studio, especially for 12 x 10 
plates and under, there is no doubt of there being a healthy future before it for 
landscape work, and more particularly for the requirements of the tourist. It will 
be welcome intelligence to this class to know that towards the close of 1886 the 
subject of stripping films, hitherto in an experimental or tentative stage, has been 
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brought to that further stage of being a commercial fact, as the gelatine pellicle in 
which the negative is contained can now with certainty and ease be removed 
from the paper upon which it was exposed, developed, and fixed. 

This suggests the subject of roll holders and dark slides specially 
constructed for using with paper instead of glass. These now exist in a sate of 
great perfection, as will be seen from some account of them in another page. 

A great decrease in the price of magnesium has taken place. There is 
every reason for believing that the employment of this metal for artificial 
illumination for portraiture, especially during the dark months of the year, will 
eventually be much resorted to. By its use the problem of an easy and cheap 
method of taking portraits either during foggy weather or as a parlour pastime at 
night is completely solved. 

Nothing new or startling has occurred in the optics of photography, 
although some makers of lenses have, in single objectives, and also those of the 
“rapid” class, somewhat increased their maximum working apertures, thus 
imparting to them some of those properties specially possessed by portrait 
lenses. 

Collodio-bromide is keeping well to the front as a means of making lantern 
slides. The great ease with which this process can be worked, as well as the 
exceptional excellence of the results obtained by it, will ensure its increased 
popularity. 

Among the deaths that have occurred during the year we have to record 
those of Dr. Hugh W. Diamond, of Twickenham, who passed away at a ripe old 
age; Mr. Albert Sachs, of Bradford; and Mr. Silvester Laroche, of Birmingham. 
Dr. Diamond rendered great services to photography at the time of the 
introduction of the collodion process, while Mr. Laroche was made the defendant 
in a lawsuit to determine whether Fox Talbot’s patent should not cover the use of 
collodion and pyrogallic acid. 


1888 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


If the year now drawing to a close has not been characterized by any startling 
invention or discovery in the art-science of photography, it has yet been marked 
by certain advances which, although made almost insidiously, are nevertheless 
of a solid nature, and leave the state of the art in a condition more advanced than 
it was found at the advent of the year. 

Public taste has been educated to the extent of accepting pictures in 
which the tones are of an engraving black in contradistinction to the purples and 
browns of former times, and a healthy feeling has been generated as to their 
superior permanence. Enlargements in black tones are being extensively 
produced by amateurs as well as professional photographers, for owing to 
improvements in bromised paper, and facilities in working on it even by artificial 
light, it has now been brought easily within the scope of those who like to practice 
it almost by way of pastime. 
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Judging by the immense number of patents which have within the year 
been applied for, photographic invention has been stimulated to a high pitch, 
although reasoning form the experience of a past year, it is probable that only a 
very limited number of them will be brought to maturity. 

It is in the realm of photo-micrography that the most striking popularity has 
been achieved of late. By contrast with other departments recently taken up, the 
entrants into this field have been indeed exceedingly numerous. These having 
the high standards of excellence attained by skilled workers of a previous time to 
work up to, aided by their counsels, and assisted by optical appliances of a high 
class, backed by a praiseworthy spirit of emulation and perseverance, have in 
many instances taken a high position almost at the outstart. 

Several new photographic societies have been formed, and the list of 
those given in a previous page as being in active operation is surprisingly large. 
Although the Parent Society, as that of Great Britain is affectionately designated, 
has not of late been taking an active part in leading photographic opinion, yet 
owing to a reconstructed constitution and revised laws soon about to take effect, 
it is to be hoped that it will ere long complete successfully with its now numerous 
and exceedingly active metropolitan offshoots and take its place in the front. 

With the exception of a successful endeavour to increase the working 
apertures of lenses, especially those of the single landscape class, the optics of 
photography as it exists practically in commerce or manufacture stands very 
much where it did as the commencement of the year. The new Abbé glass, 
however, is being largely experimented with, and the result will doubtless be 
apparent before long. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that Mr. Carey Lea is once more able to 
enter the field of investigation. His researches in photochloride of silver 
published during this year form an exceedingly valuable contribution to the 
scientific department of photography. 

One feature in photographic practice deserves notice, that is, the 
unusually great increase in the number and varieties of cameras of the detective 
class, and of those who make use of this attractive method of securing passing 
scenes ‘themselves unseen.’ This has led to increased efficiency in the lenses 
required for such cameras, and which necessarily demand a large aperture 
coupled with good definition. 

Orthochromatic or isochromatic photography is still continuing to make 
way, and in the following pages several valuable communications respecting its 
latest developments will be found contributed by our most experienced 
experimentalists. 

A method of taking portraits by an instantaneous flashing light, composed 
of magnesium powder mixed with a pyrotechnic compound, which was publicly 
introduced and practised in this country more than twenty years ago, has been 
reinvented by a German firm, and patents for its employment secured in several 
countries. A clever outcome of the idea is due to a New York scientist who 
obtains the desired end by the ignition of gun cotton with which is incorporated 
magnesium filings, this securing a quick flash of great luminosity. 
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Among those removed by death during the year are three whose names 
have been associated with photography, Robert Hunt, Major Russell, and J. G. 
Tunny. Professor Hunt in the very earliest times of the art, even before 
photography could be said to have become an art, rendered inestimable service 
by the publication of his Researches on Light, and subsequently by other works. 
Major Russell, since his tannin process, and especially by his discovery of the 
restraining properties of a soluble bromide in the developer, has made his mark 
long before he retired from the active pursuit of the art; while Mr. Tunny was the 
first to demonstrate by his own practice that protosulphate of iron could be 
successfully employed instead of pyrogallic acid in the developing of negatives. 


1889 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


While we are not able to chronicle any special advance in portraiture, do we 
hail with pleasure the gradual merging of the brown and purple tones which have 
so long held sway into that of a darker and more engraving-like type. It is evident 
that the public is being educated into this tone of portraiture, and also into 
dimensions considerably exceeding those previously employed. The facilities 
now afforded for both taking large direct pictures and also for producing 
enlargements warrant still further progress in this direction. 

Lying dormant since 1865, flash-light photography has this year made 
astonishing advances. The low price at which magnesium is now attainable has 
given an impetus to its employment in connexion with quickly-flashing 
pyrotechnic compounds, and numerous portraits of a really high class have been 
and are being taken by its agency. But not alone in connexion with other 
compounds, for it is now well-recognised means of lighting when the magnesium 
powder pure and simple is projected through the flame of a gas or spirit lamp 
flame. This, for winter-evening photography, opens up a field in domestic 
portraiture which, it is safe to predict, will not remain long untilled. 

But rapid photography at night is far more than matched by equal rapidity 
by day. It is almost spalling to contemplate the number of so-called detective 
cameras which have been ushered into existence during the year, and still more 
are announced as coming. In these, some receive their impressions on flexible 
films, others on plates, and in either case the mechanism for presenting fresh 
surfaces to the lens is being reduced to a state of the greatest simplicity. 

Even assuming, which we do not admit, that cameras of the nature just 
spoken of partake somewhat of the character of toys, they are invaluable as 
affording records of transitory scenes which under no other circumstances and 
by no other appliances could be secured. 

But in the more imposing class of cameras the healthy competition that 
exists has proved the means of a wonderful degree of mechanical ingenuity 
being laid under contribution in their construction; and while it is unsafe to 
predict, yet will the recorder of future advances in the realm of camera-dom 
probably find it hard to beat the record of 1888. 
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New societies are springing up in every direction, and this is a most 
healthy sign, indicating as it does in rapid permeation of our art-science among 
the masses, and their associating together for mutual improvement. 

In printing, one of the leading features of the year has been in introduction, 
by Captain Pizzighelli, of a method of platinum printing in which the picture 
acquires its full degree of blackness while still in frame exposed to light, thus 
doing away with subsequent development. This system may be considered as 
only yet upon its trial. 

Not so, however, a new method of preparing paper and developing 
platinum prints introduced by Mr. Willis. This, which facilitates the production of 
proofs in platinum, will probably supersede other systems which depend upon 
the reduction of this metal. It is described in detail on another page. 

Since the publication of our article on “Stereoscopic Photography” in the 
ALMANAC for 1887, the stereoscope looks as if it were to have another boom. 
Dormant for a long time previously, numerous articles and communications to 
Societies have since appeared which give evidence of a lively interest being 
revived in this charming department of our art. 

In optics, while in the mere purely mechanical features of lenses much has 
been done, such as the more general adoption of the Iris diaphragm system and 
in that of the Casket system, or the application of several lenses to one mount, 
advances of a more scientific nature have also been made, e.g., the rectilinear 
landscape lens of Dallmeyer, a triple ‘ single’ lens by Wray, and a compound 
objective by Miethe, in which the great capabilities of the new Jena glass are 
utilised. 

Death has, although lightly, placed his finger upon the photographic ranks 
this year. Norman Macbeth, a well-known artist, who in the evening of life had 
devoted much of his time to disseminate art principles to photographers, was 
suddenly removed in the early spring of the year. Marcus A. Root, of 
Philadelphia, at once a cultured artist, a clever writer, and a photographer of the 
very earliest times, was removed at a good old age. F. W. Donkin, the secretary 
of the Photographic Society of Great Britain, during the autumn when with 
another on a semi-photographic trip to the Caucasian mountains and perished in 
a snowstorm or fell down a crevasse, this being cut off in the midst of his 
usefulness. 

Joseph Zentmayer, optician, of Philadelphia, who died in spring, bore a 
high reputation as a skilled member of his profession, but this as more in the 
microscopic than in the photographic direction. It was in 1866 that Mr. 
Zentmayer introduced a photographic objective known by his name, which 
includes a very large angle of view. It is a doublet composed of two single crown 
glass lenses, and of an unusually deep meniscus form. 


1890 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


The great increase in the number of Photographic Societies in every country, 
but especially in this one, demands notice of one of the features of the year. It is, 
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perhaps, in the area comprising the Metropolis and its Suburbs, in which there 
are nearly twenty societies or clubs, that this is most noticeable. While this is, 
undoubtedly, a healthy sign, it is open to question whether, in some cases in 
which the places of meeting are not far apart, increased efficiency would not 
result by amalgamation. The numerical strength of a society does not by any 
means represent its effective strength, and even conflicting opinions, when 
wisely expressed, are better than dull consentaneousness. 

This year will be noted as the one in which film photography has made 
itself recognised in spite of difficulties which protrude to arrest the career of every 
novelty-not that film photography is in itself a novelty, for flexible substitutes for 
glass have long engaged the attention of experimentalists. Films of talc have 
been used more than a quarter of a century ago, while Parkesine, a substance 
composed of a solution of guncotton and other ingredients in wood naphtha, and 
not very far removed from the celluloid of the present time, was stated by the 
present writer, in 1865, to be capable of being largely used in photography, 
although its capabilities had not in those days developed themselves. By the 
fostering care and enterprise of John Carbutt, of Philadelphia, photography upon 
flexible films of celluloid has now taken its place among our every-day 
requirements, and more experience of its special capabilities will necessarily 
cause it to be in increased demand. 

The direction in which cameras have been drifting seems to be that of 
decrease of bulk, and some most ingenious appliances tending to this end have 
been imported into their manufacture. Typical instruments of this class will be 
found described on other pages of this work devoted to such matters. But who 
may tell of the innumerable hand or detective cameras that have been brought 
into existence during the year? Seldom has a week elapsed that we have not 
heard of the invention of some camera of this class which is destined, of course, 
to supersede all others; many of these, however, are highly effective. 

A new developer, Eikonogen, has been introduced. The special claim 
made for it is its ability to develop into full printing density a plate that has been 
impressed by feeble radiations. It has as yet been before the public for too brief 
a period to enable much definitely to be said about it; but it is winning some 
golden opinions. 

In silver printing the employment of the salts of platinum as a toning agent 
is receiving some share of public attention. While the platinous salts thus 
employed act rapidly and give fine black tones, they do not as yet impart to the 
print a degree of permanence much exceeding that obtained with gold, while it is 
not for a moment pretended that a platinum-toned silver print can vie, as regards 
this quality, with one produced by the regular platinum process, which has now 
arrived at a state of great perfection. It only needs a glance at the best pictures 
on the walls of our exhibitions to find that ‘platinum tones’ have now in a very 
large measure superseded those so long associated with silver prints. Bromide 
of silver printing, especially for enlarged portraits, is also in popular demand. 

The exhibition of transparencies by the optical lantern is now a recognised 
feature at the meetings of almost every photographic society, and there has 
arisen in consequence a healthy competition in the manufacture of plates 
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specially prepared for this purpose, while several improvements have taken 
place in the construction of the lantern itself. 

Mr. M. Carey Lea has, during the year, published some more of his 
invaluable researches in the less-known silver salts. 

Lenses stand in pretty much the same state as they did last year, although 
the new Jena optical glass is becoming, at least partially so, employed in their 
construction, with a marked advantage in their power of covering a considerable 
field with a larger aperture than heretofore. 

Several men known in the photographic world have been removed by 
death. Amongst these are Mr. Edward Anthony, the founder of the large New 
York house of Anthony & Co.; Mr. J. R. Sawyer, long the technical head of the 
Autotype Company; Mr. William Gillard, of Gloucester, a professional 
photographer; Mr. John Williams, F.C.S., of Hopkins and Williams; Mr. Warren de 
la Rue, who bestowed some attention upon sidereal photography; M. 
Boissonnas, of Geneva; Dr. Maurice Miller, of New York; Professor Delamotte, of 
King’s College; Mr. Frederick Hudson, of Ventnor, |.W.; Mr. Richard Brown, of 
Liverpool; and Mr. D. Winstanley, formerly of Manchester. 


1891 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


HISTORY is once more repeating itself. The old idea respecting the 
imparting of artistic merit, so called, to photographs by the suppression of 
definition, which was so ably and exhaustively discussed in London Societies 
and elsewhere thirty years since, has lately again been brought prominently to 
the front. It will probably remain there for a brief period, and then be relegated to 
forgetfulness, as in a previous age. 

The present year has seen great advances made in the optics of the art. 
Certain Continental opticians, having realised the value of the new Jena optical 
glass, have taken advantage of its wonderful properties to construct lenses 
which, with a comparatively large aperture, include an angle of view much 
greater than has formerly been obtained, and this with a singular degree of 
perfection as regards definition, flatness of field, and freedom from astigmatisms; 
and English opticians, too, are awakening to an appreciation of one of the wants 
of the time implied in the foregoing remark. Some account of progress made in 
this direction will be found in the Epitome towards the close of this volume. 

Photography in natural colours has had a brief sensation, more especially 
on the Continent. But it has turned out to be, so far as one can be ascertained, 
nothing else than what is known to every reader of THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY _ of an earlier period, and of which much appeared in a 
former volume of this ALMANAC. 

It is to be regretted that in the matter of the adoption of a uniform system 
of screws for lens flanges so many opticians yet remain each “a law unto 
himself.” There are, however, indications that uniformity will eventually prevail. 

The discovery by Colonel Waterhouse of the property of the 
thiocarbamides in reversing the image is one which is likely to lead to important 
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results. It unfortunately comes too late in the year to enable much, if anything, to 
be said concerning it from personal experience. In the meantime it is not too 
much to say that it is the most important discovery of the year. 

The application of Primuline as a photographic agent by Messrs. Green, 
Cross & Bevan is at any rate a novelty the precise value of which cannot at 
present be easily estimated. This doubtless will have been ascertained before 
the advent of another year. Meantime another printing process, known as 
Kallitype, has been introduced into practical working, its results being very 
pleasing. It is, in some respects analogous to platinum printing, but sufficiently 
distinct from it and all others to entitle it to be designated a new process of 
printing. The image, however, is silver, and not platinum, and is of a pleasing 
dark colour. No hyposulphite of soda is employed, and thus it is free from the 
presence of at least one powerful enemy to the stability of the image. The 
process may be summarized thus; -Suitable paper is washed with a solution of 
neutral ferric oxalate, and when dry will keep indefinitely ready for use. It is 
printed until the details show feebly, and developed by floating upon a solution 
containing nitrate of silver, citrate of soda, and a trace of bichromate of potash. It 
is fixed in water containing a modicum of ammonia and citrate of soda. 

The numbers of Societies and Clubs devoted to photography in all parts of 
the world have very greatly increased during the year, and are ever increasing, 
and an incentive to individual excellence is given by the exhibitions held by 
nearly all of them. 

The death roll has this year been unusually heavy, and includes the 
names of some who have for many years been valued contributors to this 
ANNUAL. In the following sad record, | give the dates of death where | know 
them. Rev. S. J. Perry, F.R.S. (December 27, 1889), and ardent astronomer and 
an accomplished man. E. V. Boissonnas, of Geneva, who, shortly before his 
death (January 25), passed through London en route for America. Godefroi V. J. 
Poirin (April 18), to whose inventive genius the last and antecedent ALMANACS 
testify. Colonel Stuart Wortley (April 30), than whose name a few years ago 
none was better known. W. A. Geddes (May 23), the founder of the Arbroath 
firm of that name. Robert Faulkner, who acquired fame in connexion with the 
portraits of children. Herbert B. Berkeley (May 26), to whom photographers owe 
their Knowledge of the properties of sulphurous acid in the developer, and long 
connected with the Platinotype Company. Rev. F. Hardwich (June 24), at one 
time Professor of Photography in King’s College, London, the author of a 
standard work on photographic chemistry, and a voluminous writer. Baynham 
Jones, of Cheltenham, one who long antedated the birth of photography, a 
veritable veteran. J. Solomon (September 2), long of Red Lion Square, and the 
earliest photographic merchant in this country. M. Wallery (Count Ostrarog), 
who, after establishing imposing portrait galleries in Paris and elsewhere, opened 
one on a palatial scale in Regent Street, London. Samuel Fry (September 28), 
for many years a professional portrait photographer, and more recently well 
known as a dry plate manufacturer. 

The foreign death list includes the name of M. Michaud, the inventor of 
some important photo-engraving process; M. Peligot, President of the French 
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Photographic Society; H. Goltzsch; Martin Dienstbach; and others less known to 
the public. 


1892 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


As regards professional photography and the immediate prospects of 
professional portraitists, the past year has not been all that could be desired, and 
the silver lining to the dark cloud is not yet apparent. This has, without doubt, 
been owing to a continued course of weather which has been exceptionally bad. 
With improvement in this direction, business will also improve. 

There is, too, a growing tendency among some of the profession to 
employ the electric light for portraiture, and it is possible that this may lead to an 
increase in business; for, if once the general public can be brought to realise that 
quire as good portraits can be taken by artificial as by natural light, then will 
gloomy weather lose much of its deterrent influence. 

New attempts have been made to reproduce the colours of the spectrum 
upon a sensitive surface. It was last year in Germany, this year France. But it is 
generally allowed that these attempts constitute no real advance upon former 
endeavours. 

The ingenuity displayed in the mechanics of art, notably so in the 
construction of hand cameras, has exceeded that of previous years, where such 
a thing possible. Instantaneous shutters, too, with ‘time’ attachments, have 
proved themes for successful inventive enterprise. 

In printing, there is every prospect of albumen being made to give way, at 
least to some extent, to gelatine. Many years have elapsed since it was first 
employed as a vehicle for holding chloride of silver on the surface of paper (it 
was patented for this purpose in 1865). A process of printing by the agency of a 
chromium salt, which has been patented give excellent print both on paper and 
opal, and at a cost that must be considered extremely low. The quality is here 
spoken of from an examination of several specimens. 

A new preventive of blisters on albumenised paper prints has been 
published during the year. | t consists in taking the prints as they come form the 
printing frame, and giving them a momentary immersion in boiling water previous 
to subjection them to the usual treatment of washing, toning, and fixing. 

The engraving black tones in prints, which have been growing in favour 
during the last few years, appear to be going out in some measure, warmer tones 
taking their place. The natural colour of the image yielded by platinum and 
bromide being black, the warmer tints are obtained by toning, details of which will 
be found given on another page. 

Increased sensitiveness is recorded as having been conferred upon dry- 
collodion plates. The names of Mr. J.B.B. Wellington, in this country, and Herr 
Gaedicke, on the Continent, are associated with this advance. 

It is gratifying to find that stereoscopic photography is now more practised 
than it has been for two decades. This is doubtless owing to the facilities 
afforded through commercial channels for it successful practice, both as regards 
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the mechanical and optical appliances, as well as the surfaces suitable for 
transparency printing-the best of all methods for the practice of binocular 
photography. 

The number of societies and clubs still being formed attest the increase of 
the practitioners of the art and its widespread popularity. 

Whether the negative developers in general use are to be eclipsed by their 
young confrere, para-amidophenol, remains yet to be proved. Although it has yet 
been too short a time before the public to enable the vox populi to be given 
utterance to, some who have tried it speak in high terms of its efficiency. Its 
sparing solubility in water was thought to be a drawback to its employment, but 
this is being overcome by the addition of substances which are either inert or 
advantageous, such as caustic potash or soda. But at present it is still on its trial. 

Lantern exhibitions form a leading feature at the various societies, and this 
has caused the production of transparencies to attain a very high degree of 
perfection. Attention too is being directed to the further improvement of the 
optical part of the lantern, and also to its illuminates both by the lime and oil- 
lamps. Progress in these directions will be found recorded in our Epitome. 

Although lenses in general remain somewhat where they did at the time 
the last ALMANAC was issued, yet have improvements been made in new 
directions, especially in the preparation of lenses producing a telescopic effect 
without a telescope of this usual class, which is cumbrous. The principle adopted 
is analogous to the opera glass of Gallilean telescope, both elements being 
corrected so as to enable the visual and chemical rays to come to a focus on the 
same plane. These have not up to the present time been introduced into 
commerce, although preparations for doing so are being made. 

Death has removed several well-known names during the year, among 
whom may be mentioned; Cosmo |. Burton, William Adcock, Dr. Thomson 
(Archbishop of York), Edmund Becquerel, L. Maclachlan, Corelli Beere, J. Syrus 
Tulley, John Mayall, and Professor Josef Petzval. 


1893 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


One feature of the last year is the constant increase in the number of 
photographic societies and clubs. The taking of negatives and making of prints 
therefrom, coupled with the really reasonable rates at which apparatus can now 
be obtained, proves a strong incentive to many, all over the world, to become 
photographers; and when a few such are found in any locality, the formation of 
an association naturally follows. To those who reside in this country, affiliation 
with the Photographic Society of Great Britain provides the means for securing 
pabulum for their meetings of a nature somewhat higher than is to be expected 
from individual local effort, especially when such is unbacked by experience. 
Affiliation costs little, but is worth much. 

Closely allied to the foregoing is the number of exhibitions taking place all 
over the country. These, in so far as allowing members to see the work of each 
other, serve a good purpose, but a drawback to many of them lies in the fact of 
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their being taken advantage of by pot-hunters from far and wide, eager to 
increase the number of their medals. 

In the optics of photography, the Concentric lens, patented a few years 
since by Dr. Schroeder and Mr. Stuart, has this year been manufactured and 
issued commercially by Messrs. Ross & Co. Having already been described, any 
description of it may now be waived. Its characteristic is perfect flatness of field 
when employed with a suitable working aperture. The tele-photographic lens of 
J. H. Dallmeyer, too, is one the phases of optical advance during the present 
year. Its advantages have been demonstrated so successfully as to establish its 
value in securing direct enlarged view of distant scenes. Like the telescope, its 
employment is limited only by the clearness of the atmosphere. 

The addition of several new substances to our developing resources has 
undoubtedly increased the photographer’s formulary to advantage, the principal 
one among them, amidol, being by common consent the most formidable rival 
which pyrogallol has so far had to encounter, and this, notwithstanding that the 
younger reagent has hardly yet passed out of the experimental stare of use. 

Further improvements in the platinotype process have enabled Mr. W. 
Willis to provide a paper upon which the image is developable at a normal 
temperature, thus removing at a stroke hot development and its attendant 
inconveniences. The new cold-bath process appears to be still further 
popularising the process. 

During the year the affiliation scheme of the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain has been launched with a fair degree of success, some thirty societies 
having given in their adhesion to it; and proposals for the foundation of a Photo- 
Technological Institute has been brought before the Society. Up to the present 
time, however, no practical step has been taken in connexion with the latter. 
Reference to the Society provides us with the opportunity of recording the 
retirement form its presidency of Mr. James Glaisher, F.R.S., who after a long 
term of years passed in ably serving the best interest in the Society, ahs been 
succeeded by Captain Abney. 

Considerable attention has been devoted by dry-plate makers to the 
provision of gelatine plates resisting the phenomenon of halation. It is difficult 
thus early to ascertain any measure of results therefrom; but it may be taken as 
axiomatic that the use of backed plates to prevent the same defect is increasing. 

Among the more prominent amateurs or professionals on whose heads 
death has been laid since our last ALMANAC was issued are Mr. Edward Viles, 
who some years ago was well known as a contributor to this ALMANAC and this 
JOURNAL. His interest in photography lay largely in the direction of it s optics, 
and he possessed a very fine collection of optical instruments. He died of 
typhoid fever on December 8. Mr. William Notman, of Montreal, died November 
25. He acquired great distinction in America, and businesses bearing his name 
are established in Boston, Halifax (N.S.), and New York. He was born in Paisley, 
Scotland. 

On February 12 Mr. Edward Cocking died from a fit of apoplexy. Mr. 
Cocking was before the photographic public for a long course of years. In 1867 
he became Hon. Secretary of the original South London Society, and contributed 
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various papers, mainly having reference to the art aspect of the science. It is 
well known that Mr. Cocking, up till a recent period, was Assistant Secretary of 
the Photographic Society of Great Britain, a position he occupied for fifteen 
years, and every one connected with that body can bear testimony to the 
efficiency of his services during its annual; exhibitions. He was educated at 
Sount Kensington as an artist, and was a frequent and, indeed, regular 
contributor to the pages of THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY and 
those of the ALAMANAC. 

Mr. A. Vandyke, an eminent Liverpool professional photographer, died on 
March 31, while about the same time there passed away J. S. Stas, the eminent 
Belgian chemist, whose researches into the properties of the haloid silver salts 
were put to practical advantage by the late Dr. Van Nonckhoven, and other 
emulsion makers years ago. 


1894 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


The progress in heliochromy made during the year is most gratifying. On the 
basis of Lippmann’s method of producing the colours of the spectrum by 
interference, M. Lumiere has modified the method by applying it to gelatine 
plates. The pictures which have been publicly produced in former times are 
perfectly fixed. The exposure in the camera of these has now been reduced to 
four minutes. 

An advance of a very decided nature has been made in photographic 
lenses. Taking advantage of properties possessed by certain specimens of Jena 
optical glass, Herr Goerz, of Berlin, has produced an objective different in certain 
features to anything hitherto known, in respect of excellence of definition, 
conjoined with flatness of field with a large aperture and freedom from 
astigmatism. The manufacture of theses double anastigmatic lenses has been 
intrusted to Messrs. Ross & Co., London. A detailed account of its nature and 
construction will be found in the Epitome on another page. 

There is gratifying evidence of the increasing growth of stereoscopic 
photography. On every hand we hear of the desire of Societies and Clubs to 
have this topic presented to hem; and we know of numerous instances of 
photographers having binocular fronts adapted to their half-plate cameras. When 
the facilities now afforded in this direction, and the intrinsic merits of this class of 
picture are taken into consideration, we are very safe in asserting that the 
stereoscope has a great and lasting future in store. 

A new kind of bromide paper, the ‘Nikko,’ has been introduced by the 
Eastman Company. One of its peculiarities consists in its giving a warm roseate 
picture, although developed. Some interesting problems in the chemistry of the 
toning bath have been elicited, confirming the long-known fact that the sulphide 
of silver is one of the most permanent argentic bodies. In this connexion we may 
note that gelatino-chloride paper seems to be gaining in popularity, as the 
numerous articles in this ALMANAC devoted to the subject testify. 
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Since the great reduction in the price of aluminum was made, the use of 
that metal in the manufacture of lens and camera mountings has been rapidly 
increasing, until at present it is fast supplanting brass, especially for the metal 
fittings for the highest class of cameras, as it is found to be not only light but 
strong and rigid. 

Although a few of the numerous small Clubs and Societies throughout the 
country seem to have outlived their usefulness, others have sprung up and taken 
their place. A Central Club has recently been established which bids fair to have 
a career of usefulness. Its headquarters are in London. Its members are 
scattered abroad all over the country as well as in London, and it is felt that it will 
prove useful as a rendezvous for both country and town photographers, 
manufacturers, and dealers. Over forty Societies are now affiliated to the 
Photographic Society of Great Britain. 

Since last year many new developing substances, such as metol, glycin, 
reducing, &c., have been introduced, but it is too early to gauge their effect upon 
the use of pyrogallol, hydroquinone, &c. With most professionals, however, the 
first named in all probability still remains favourite. 

Increased attention is given to lantern matters by socieiteis and 
individuals, and it may be safely said that optical projection for recreative and 
scientific uses was never more popular. 

The Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom for 1894 meets in 
Dublin, under the presidency of Sir Howard Grubb, F.R.S. 

Numerically the list of those who have passed away since the compiling of 
the necrology for the preceding ALMANAC is happily not great; but we have to 
deplore among them the death, on January 13", 1983, of Mr. William Bedfore, 
who was cut off in the midst of his usefulness. Excellent in counsel he was a 
man of prudence, tact, and sound judgment. He was an admirable artist, and 
possessed a thorough knowledge of the higher technique of photography. He 
was a warm friend to poor struggling emp/oyés in our art, and was ever at his 
post as chairman of the Photographers’ Benevolent Association. We have also 
to recorded the demise of Mr. William Morley, on September 19", 1893, late of 
Upper Street, Islington, long engaged in business as a photographic dealer; Mr. 
G. W. Wilson, of Aberdeen (March 9", 1893), who gave such an impetus to both 
the art and technical aspect especially of binocular photography; Mr. John 
Harmer, of Littlehampton, long a contributor to this JOURNAL and its ALMANAC; 
Mr. John Homersham, one of the old school of workers; Mr. G. M. Whipple (Kew 
Observatory); Mr. A. W. Scott, who gave much attention to lantern matters, and 
was the inventor of the patented suturator bearing his name; and others less 
known. 

PORTRAIT OF CAPTAIN ABNEY, C.B., R.E., F.R.S. 

Our frontispiece this year is a portrait of that distinguished man of science, 
Captain W. de W. Abney, and it is a large collotype reproduction by Messrs. 
Morgan & Kidd, from a negative taken specially by Mr. R. L. Kidd. 

Captain Abney’s labours in the field of scientific research as applied to 
photography constitute him undoubtedly one of the highest living authorities on 
the subject. While as an all-around savant the position he occupied ozone of 
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great eminence. Besides being President of the Photographic Society of Great 
Britain, he is also President of the Camera Club, President of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, a Fellow of the Royal Society, and is a member of several 
other learned Societies. He has recently been appointed Director of Science at 
South Kensington. 


1895 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


If the year just closing has not been remarkable for the introduction of any 
new photographic process of cardinal importance, steady progress and 
improvement in most branches has still to be recorded. 

Interest in the colour-photography experiments of Messrs. Lippmann and 
Lumiére remains unabated, although since we last wrote, little or no practical 
advance has been made. Three-colour printing, however, is largely enjoying the 
attention of experimentalists and commercial houses in this country and abroad, 
and several beautiful results have been the outcome thereof. The process, as 
yet, however, has not obtained much value for commercial purposes. 

Since the introduction of the Goerz lens, no public departure in 
photographic optics has taken place, although it is not improbable that we may 
expect the early introduction of new objectives. 

The photographers formulary has not been increased by any new 
developers, but in the department of printing, bromide papers giving a matt 
platinum-like effect have been placed on the market, and are finding great favour. 
Gelatino-chloride apparently shows no diminution in popularity, although there 
are many who assert that albumen, which has been many times consigned to 
extinction, is not yet dead. 

Photogravure, carbon, platinum and photo-mechanical printing processes 
have exhibited not only every vitality, but, notably in the case of the first-named, 
have advanced much in esteem. 

Continued efforts are being made to provide a method of standardising the 
sensitiveness of plates, and a committee of the Royal Photographic Society has 
the subject in hand. Note also should be taken of the work of Mr. Alfred Watkins, 
who is enunciating the principle that the time of appearance of the half-tones of a 
negative bears a fixed definite ratio to the time occupied in developing the 
negative to printing opacity. 

The annual Photographic Convention was held in Dublin under the 
Presidency of Sir Howard Grubb, and was highly successful. Photographic 
exhibitions are finding added popularity, and those of the Royal Photographic 
Society and the Photographic Salon are allowed to have been highly successful, 
especially in the pictorial sense. Not the least interesting feature of the year is 
the continued growth of artistic taste in photography. 

The pages of the ALMANAC devoted to photographic societies will show 
that these bodies are still on the increase, and, in connexion with this matter, 
opportunity may be taken to voice a feeling of universal satisfaction at the old- 
established Photographic Society of Great Britain receiving the prefix of Royal 
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from the Queen. New members are joining the Society in large numbers, and we 
anticipate the best influences on photography by the accession of the Society to 
its new dignity. 

Death has been busy in the ranks of photographers, from among whom many 
well-known men have disappeared. Among those whose loss may be noted are 
D.P. Coghill (December 20, 1893), secretary of the Northern Photographic 
Association, a talented young microscopist of great promise; J. W. Ramsden 
(January), one of the earliest photographers, a pioneer in the collodion process, 
and a man of varied attainments; A.M. Levy (February 19"), a man of great 
chemical knowledge and amiability of character; J. Moffat, Edinburgh (March); 
John Pouncy (March 27"), whose name will go down to history for the early 
carbon printing process he devised; W. H. Davies (April 30"), long a valued 
contributor to THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, whose writings on 
art topics were at one time much appreciated-he was one of the founders of the 
Edinburgh Photographic Society; Francis Bedford (May 15""), who for many years 
enjoyed eminence as a high-class landscape photographer; H.G. Cocking; Sir G. 
R. Prescott (July 30"), chairman of the Camera Club; G. Thomas, Liverpool 
(August 5"); and T. Scotton, Derby (October 9"), and esteemed member of the 
Derby Photographic Society. C.G.H. Kinnear, of Edinburgh, who died suddenly 
on November 5", was an architect of high eminence, and is known to 
photographers mainly as having invented the Kinnear camera. He was one of 
the founders of the now extinct Photographic Society of Scotland, and of which 
he was long the Honorary Secretary. Dr. Charles Ehrmann, of New York, who 
died in October, was an able photographic chemist and teacher of photography, 
whose writings were appreciated on both sides of the Atlantic. 


1896 
Edited by J. Traill Taylor 


This year has been somewhat fertile in the development of those special 
features in lenses which depend upon the utilisation of the properties of the 
optical glass of Jena. Opticians of Germany, Austria, England, and America now 
vie with each other in the production of photographic lenses of the greatest 
excellence, and which until the advent of the glass mentioned was impossible of 
being attained. This may be briefly summed up as flatness of field coupled with 
perfect correction for achromatism and astigmatism. Some particulars respecting 
the more recently introduced of these will be ascertained for the Epitome of 
Progress on other pages. 

The recent discovery of the production of acetylene on a commercial basis 
can scarcely fail in forming a most powerful factor in obtaining cheap and 
excellent illumination when once the best conditions for burning it have been 
ascertained. Already several patents have been obtained for lamps in which to 
burn it with the requisite proportion of atmospheric air, for it is too rich to be used 
alone. It is too soon yet to predicate in what direction the best conditions lie, but 
there is little doubt that another year will have seen this nearly, if not fully, 
determined. 
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Attempts are being made to popularise collodio-chloride printing-out 
paper, and present appearances point to the probability of its being largely 
adopted. Undoubtedly collodion as a vehicle for the sensitive silver salts 
possesses advantages claimed on behalf of no other body. 

Much attention has been devoted to half-tone work, and the theory of the 
shape and formation of the dot in the production of the negatives has elicited 
many valuable communications for Eder, Gamble, Burton, and other authorities. 
The process itself has been submitted to severe criticism in many quarters, a 
disposition being here and there evinced to revert to wood-engraving. Engraved 
half-tone blocks are, however, securing increased adoption, and are certainly a 
step in the right direction. 

Continued prosperity attends the work of the Royal Photographic Society 
which is rapidly increasing its membership, while the Photographer’s Copyright 
Union has proved of great service, on more than one occasion, in defending the 
rights of photographers against those prone to infringe their copyrights. The 
number of photographic societies is still on the increase. 

No new advances are to be chronicled with regard to colour photography; 
but chromo-collotypy and allied processes are receiving marked attention in 
several quarters. 

The meeting of the Convention held at Shrewsbury was a pronounced 
success; a remark also applying to the annual exhibitions of the Royal 
Photographic Society and the Salon. Failure, however, was the characteristic of 
the exhibitions organized by the Imperial Institute. 

The death roll includes the names of Alexander Ayton, jun. (November 
23, 1894): R.L. Kidd (December 1®', 1894); Fritz Luckhart (Vienna); Richard 
Keene (December 6"", 1894); H. Fourtier (Paris); F. J. Vergara; W. W. Drinkwater 
(February 27", 1985): George Smith of the Sciopticon Company (March 19"): 
Wm. Ackland (March 30"); B.J. Sayce (May 23"); M Auty, Tynemouth (July 29"): 
T. G. Whaite, formerly of Carlisle (July 218’); R. Slingsby, Lincoln (August 16"): 
R. Urie, Glasgow; J. Duncan, York; Charles Whiting (October 6"); and Vernon 
Heath (October 25"). A heavy list, containing the names of many who had 
identified themselves with the rise and progress of modern photography. 


1897 
Edited by Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S. 


The year just terminating has not been unfruitful in photographic progress, 
and, on the whole, it has perhaps been not an altogether unsatisfactory one to 
professional photographers, manufacturers, dealers, and the like generally. 
There is reason to suppose that the industrial applications of photography have 
an expansive tendency, and that the number of those who take it up as a leisure 
occupation is not diminishing. We many therefore assume that in its commercial 
aspects the immediate future of photography is assured of prosperity. But of 
necessity that has been achieved in those directions during the year it is mainly 
the function of this brief summary to draw attention. 
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Radiography 

In January last Professor Réntgen, of Wurzburg, published a paper detailing 
the results of some experiments with electrically excited radiant matter tubes in a 
state of high vacuum, and the world was astonished to learn that solid 
substances were penetrable by the rays proceeding from those tubes, and that 
‘photographs’ could be taken through ‘opaque’ bodies. Réntgen’s experiments 
were immediately repeated and verified, with what results is now generally 
known. The phenomena of radiography are perhaps of more direct interest to 
physicists and medial men than to photographers; the physicists have still to 
decide precisely what the rays are, and the medical men find them of extreme 
service in the diagnosis of disease. Since the publication of R6éntgen’s paper 
(which will be found printed in the ‘Epitome of Progress’ at the end of the 
volume), some minor improvements have been effected in the tubes employed, 
so enabling sharper results and shorter exposures to be achieved; but, with that 
exception, as is remarked by a writer elsewhere, radiography is virtually where 
Rontgen left it in his paper, which also contains the suggestion of the fluorescent 
screen, that is found so useful for visual shadowgraphy. 


Acetylene 
As we predicted last year would be the case, this new illuminant is gradually 
forcing its way into public favour. Some photographers have already adopted it 
for projection and portrait work with satisfactory results. The manner of utilising 
the gas is dealt with in some extracts from the writings of trustworthy authorities 
that are given in the ‘Epitome of Progress’ and to which the reader is referred. 

So far, experience has shown that, used as generated, and in the 
apparatus commercially designed and sold for the purpose, there is no attendant 
danger in the employment of acetylene. As much, however, cannot be said for 
the gas when it is compressed in cylinders, and it is with regret we have read of 
two fatal accidents occurring through its use. Detailed particulars of the caused 
of those accidents are, unfortunately, not available for investigation. Once result 
of them, however, has been to induce the insurance companies to look upon the 
acetylene light as dangerous, so that some offices decline to grant policies on the 
use of acetylene for photographic purposes, and it is strongly to be hoped that 
the companies may have every reason to modify the conditions. 


Animated Photography 

What is called, for want of a better term, animated photography, leapt into 
public notice early in the year, and as a source of entertainment has been 
noteworthy. The rapid talking of successive views of moving objects on 
continuous sensitive bands, and the projection, by similar means, of the positives 
on to the lantern screen is not by any means new in principle, but it remained for 
Mr. Acres, Messrs. Lumiére, and others, to give practical effect to the system. 
The apparatus originally employed by these gentlemen is briefly described in the 
‘Epitome of Progress.’ Mechanical and other obstacles have been in the way of 
a general extension of animated photography during the past season; but with 
the imminence of special cameras, lanterns, and films, effective in use and 
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reasonable price, it is safe to predict that this interesting branch of work will 
receive a great fillip during the coming year. 


General Photography 

Very little change has to be recorded with regard to photographic processes 
during the past year. Colour photography has made practically no advance, 
although the application of the three-colour process to ordinary camera work is 
likely to be soon heard of. As regards surface printing processes, photographers 
appear to have not changed their predictions. The newer lenses, however, 
appear to be coming into greater use. Film photography has engaged some 
amount of attention, and it is probable that efforts will be followed up to provide a 
substitute for glass other than celluloid with the requirements of those 
photographers with whom absence of weight is a desideratum. 


The Photographic Copyright Union 

This useful Society has pursued its mission of defending photographic 
copyright, and there can be no doubt that, on the whole, its work has reacted to 
the benefit of the general body of photographers. It is due to the Photographic 
Copyright Union that the illustrated press has at last realised that copyright 
photographs may not with impunity be pirated in the wholesale manner that was 
once notorious; that a minimum fee for reproduction has been agreed upon by a 
large number of photographers; and that the rights of photographers in their 
copyright photographs are as real and as worth defending as the rights of 
authors, painters, and others. 

We have supported the Union throughout its career, and our opinion that 
all photographers should join it is as firm as heretofore. In the Section of the 
ALMANAC devoted to Photographic Societies will be found (1) The Copyright 
Act; and (2) The Forms, Rules, &c., of the Copyright Union. Professional 
photographers may possibly find this information of service to them. 


Photographic Societies, &c. 

A reference to the ‘Directory of Photographic Societies’ will show that the 
number of these bodies is still on the increase.-The Convention meeting at Leeds 
was very successful, and some of the funds in hand are, it is satisfactory to note, 
being applied to the assistance of original research work in photography. The 
meeting in 1897 is to be held at Great Yarmouth.-The Royal Photographic 
Society continues to add to its members, and there is no doubt that its Charter 
and Fellowship scheme have resulted materially to its advantage, and in future 
years may have important influence in the photographic world. 


Obituary of the Year 
Since the publication of the last ALMANAC death has dealt less heavily with 
the photographic world than in some preceding years; but on November 8, last 
year, and while the ALMANAC, of which he had so long been editor, was passing 
through the press, our honoured predecessor, Mr. J. Traill Taylor, passed away 
in America. A full Biography was given of the deceased gentleman in THE 
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BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY on November 15, 1895, and many of 
his friends have since subscribed to a fund for the purpose of providing a 
memorial of him, which is to take the form of an annual lecture on a photographic 
subject. 

Other losses during the year were Mr. Thomas Samuels (March 1), known 
for his invention applied to hand cameras; Rev. H. J. Palmer (March), a once 
well-known worker in the North of England, and formerly President of the 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association; Mr. Wm. England (August 11), 
whose photographic work began in the Daguerreotype days, and who was 
subsequently noted for his fine Swiss photographs, early instantaneous views, 
&c.; Dr. P. E. Liesegang; Colonel Lloyd Jackson (long in business at Fishguard 
as a photographer); Mr. Thomas Keig (a professional photographer, who died 
while Mayor of Douglas, Isle of Man); Mr. A.J. Melhuish; Mr. Alexander Johnston, 
of Wick (June 21), &c. 


1898 
Edited by Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S. 


ONE of the features of the past year has been the great development of 
animated photography, which forms the subject of the editorial article that follows 
this summary. This development has been so marked as to give an 
unmistakable impetus to several branches of photographic industry-notably 
celluloid film and apparatus manufacture. We have every confidence that still 
further developments await this department of photography. 

Colour Photography 

Colour photography in the earlier part of the year attracted no inconsiderable 
amount of notice, but the actual progress there is nothing to record. Mr. 
Bennetto, in the spring, showed by projection a number of transparencies in 
natural colours, which excited much admiration and discussion; but the process 
was not revealed, and at the time of wiring noting whatever is known of it. In 
February a process due to Messrs. Dansac & Chassagne was introduced. The 
results, in the forms of both of transparencies and albumen paper prints, were 
put forward as natural colour effects obtained by what was alleged to be selective 
colour absorption —that is to say, the surface of the transparency or print was 
understood to be treated with a special solution which imparted to it the property, 
when red, green, and blue solutions are applied to it, of selection the colours of 
the original in their proper order and relation. Notwithstanding the association of 
the names of some eminent men with the process, and the attempt to publicly 
demonstrate that it really was what it was alleged to be, there has been a 
complete failure to substantiated the claims that were made for it, and it is 
generally agreed that the Dansac-Chassagne process of natural-colour 
photography was simply a method of colouring prints with aniline compounds. 
On its merits the subject is not entitled to a more extended reference here, and 
those who require further details of a by now means satisfactory chapter in the 
chequered history of colour photography are referred to the volume of THE 
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BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY for 1897, wherein the Dansac- 
Chassagne process receives considerable attention in detail. 


Halation-Radiography-Acetylene, &c. 

Halation and the backing of plates is a subject to which practical 
photographers have addressed themselves with great interest during the year, 
and in the section of the ALMANAC headed “Practical Notes and Experiences of 
the Year’ the reader will find a great deal of information bearing on the various 
preparation advocated for application to the glass slides of plates. Some of the 
dry-plate makers now send out plates ready backed with anti-halative substances 
that are removable without difficulty. 

Radiography has failed to sustain its interest among photographers, 
although it is still a subject of unremitting experiment and investigation amongst 
chemists and physicists. In hospital, medical, and surgical practice, however, it 
is of enormous value ,and it appears probable that , as an adjunct of the healing 
art, Professor Réntgen’s discovery will long be gratefully recognised. It is 
interesting to note that Foreign Custom House officials are stated to find the X 
rays directly serviceable in the examination of travelers’ luggage, &c. 

The action of the Home Office in placing calcic carbide under the provision s 
of the Explosives Act, early in the year, threw a check on the progress of 
acetylene as a photographic illuminant, but the regulation has been modified to 
the extent of permitting small quantities of the carbide to be stored, and , with the 
insurance offices disposed to take a less unfavourable view of the danger of the 
new light, there is hope that the full possibilities of the light for projection and 
general work will, in due course, be availed of. 


General Photography 
In the spring of 1898 the Royal Photographic Society propose holding, at the 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham, a great International Photographic Exposition, which 
shall be fully representative of the present position of photography in all its 
aspects. There is every indication that the Exhibition will be will supported. 

The half-tone and three-colour block processes appear to be gaining in 
public favour, and steady advances are apparent in the qualities of the results. 

With regard to ordinary photographic work, practically no change has to be 
chronicled. Glass as the favourite support for gelatino-bromide emulsion does 
not appear likely to be soon displaced, although several substitutes have been 
introduced. Anastigmatic flat-fielded lenses of large aperture are daily coming 
into greater use, and are gradually displacing older and less efficient forms. 

With few exceptions, representative institutions in photography continue to 
widen their sphere of action. The Royal Photographic Society is steadily 
increasing its membership, and , under the Presidency of the Earl of Crawford, is 
pursuing a policy of usefulness to the cause of photographic progress. The 
Photographic Convention and the Photographic Copyright Union have records of 
successful effort to show for the past year of their existence. A reference to the 
directory of photographic Societies will show that these useful bodies have not 
decreased in number , and there appears to be no doubt that the hold which 
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photography gas secured upon the public as a pursuit and pastime is not 
slackening. 

Due chiefly to the energy of Sir J. Benjamin Stone, M. P., there has been 
established a National Photographic Record Association, the object of which is to 
collect photographic records of objects and scenery of interest throughout the 
British Isles with a view of deposition them in the British Museum, where they 
may be safely stored and be accessible to the public under proper regulations. 

The Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty led to considerable photographic 
activity, although, in common with many other industries, photography was said 
to have suffered form the great displacement of thread which that historical event 
induced; but, on the whole, form whatsoever point it may be regarded, 
photography in 1897 exhibited unmistakably progressive tendencies, and the 
outlook for 1898 is distinctly encouraging and symptomatic of continued 
progress. 

Obituary 

The losses by death to the photographic fraternity during the past year have 
been unusually heavy, and some well-known names have been removed. They 
include the following:- 


Edgar Pickard the Thornton-Pickard Napoleon Sarony (of New York). 


Manufacturing Co.) (April 2, 1897) P. Meagher (May 8, 1897) 
F. W. Edwards (October 16, 1897) R. Kennett (December 4, 1986) 
George Dawson (July 11, 1897) W. H. Harrison (August 10, 1897) 
T. C. Turner (November 20, 1898) M. Carey Lea (April, 1897) 
W. H. Harrison 


Mr. Harrison began life in the employ of the Great Western Railway in the 
Telegraph Department at Paddington. In 1865 he commenced writing for the 
Engineer. \|n 1868 he communicated to THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY a remarkable paper describing his discovery of a bromide 
emulsion dry plate, and also the use of an alkaline developer. In later years he 
was for some time editor of the Photographic News, and contributed to other 
photographic journals. As a writer on scientific subjects, photography, 
engineering, and chemical industries were treated by him in a broad and 
comprehensive manner, especially those which had any application to 
photography; and lectures upon chemistry and experimental physics at the Royal 
Institution and other scientific bodies, both English and foreign, were never lost 
sight of. 


George Dawson 
The late George Dawson, at the time of his death, was in his seventy-seventh 
year, and will be remembered by reason of his long association with King’s 
College, in the capacity of Professor of Photography. He was formerly one of the 
editors of THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY and was joint author, 
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with the late Thomas Sutton, of The Dictionary of Photography. He also edited 
one of the earlier editions of Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry. 


P. Meagher 

Mr. Meagher ha been engaged in the production of photographic cameras for 
about half a century. He was formerly in the employ of the well-known camera- 
maker, Ottewill, wno may be regarded as the source to which the best school of 
English camera-making traces its origin. If his name is not associated with the 
introduction of any very great novelty of design in the construction of cameras- 
we believe the side flap of a support for the camera body is the only distinctly 
original feature with which he can be credited-there is no doubt that a Meagher 
camera was long worthily put forward by practical photographers as a model of 
efficiency, durability, and excellence of construction. 


R. Kennett 
Mr. Kennett, at the time of his death, was aged 79. It was in the year 1874, 
when the gelatino-bromide process was in the experimental stage, the Mr. 
Kennett, on June 9, read a paper before the London Photographic Society, in 
which he fully described his mode of preparing gelatino-bromide pellicle. He was 
also the inventor of Kennett’s stand. There is not doubt that his experiments in 
the preparation of gelatine pellicle gave a great impetus to dry-plate photography. 


M. Carey Lea 

It was not only in connexion with THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY, or with photography, the Mr. Carey Lea was known, for, in 
spite of his once prolific contributions-and how numerous these were readers of 
twenty and thirty years ago will remember- he found time to devote himself to 
other researches, chemical as well as physical, the results of which contributed 
to various scientific papers, but chiefly to Si/liman’s Journal, and occasionally the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute. But it is naturally in connexion with photography 
that he was best known. One of the earliest, and at that time perhaps one of the 
most practically useful, of his contributions was that in which he described his 
plate-cleaning solution, composed of bichromate of potash and sulphuric acid, a 
mixture that proved so effective, not only for that purpose but for removing old 
films, and as a general laboratory detergent, that it became almost universally 
adopted, and familiarly known as ‘Carey-Lea.’ The ferro-gelatine developer was 
another of his valuable contributions to wet-plate photographic practice, and 
consisted of a chemical combination of gelatine with ordinary iron developer, 
which resulted in the deposition of the metallic silver, under the influence of the 
organic matter, in a much finer and closer state of division , and the consequent 
formation of a denser image. Originally published in 1865, the process of 
preparation was improved and simplified some years later, and it is not 
improbable that , had wet plates remained in general use, this combination 
would, ere now, have entirely displace pyro, both for development and 
intensification. Another of his laboratory formulae, of about the same date, was 
the method of intensification by means of Schlippe’s salt, a sulphide of sodium 
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and antimony, which would , even at the present day, find wider use in process 
work were it not for the evil smelling character of the chief material. Mr. Carey 
Lea’s name will be inseparably connected with collodion emulsion whenever the 
history of emulsion photography may be written. He took up the collodio-bromide 
process in 1866 or 1867, and kept working at that, or ‘washed’ emulsion, without 
intermission, right way until collodion was practically suppressed by gelatine. 

This was the great point in Carey Lea’s view of emulsion photography-free 
silver- and to him is due, undoubtedly, the credit of pointing out its used and 
value, though possibly modern workers, like many of the older ones, would differ 
form him in some of the details. The late Colonel Wortley, indeed, went further 
than Carey Lea in the matter of free silver, alleging that it was necessary to 
saturate the emulsion with free silver. Other modifications of the original process 
consisted in the addition of iodide and chloride of silver to the emulsion, points 
which also gave rise to very considerable controversy, while, as to the variations 
in “preservatives: and “organifiers” tried and recommended, it would be 
impossible to mention them. Carey Lea, however, introduced the method in a 
practical way of adding the organifier to the emulsion, so that the latter only 
required to be poured on to the glass and washed before use. 

On the introduction of Mr. W. B. Bolton’s washed collodion emulsion in 1874, 
Carey Lea was not slow to recognize its advantages, and at once began 
experimenting, with the result that in 1875 or 1876 he published his washed- 
chlorido-bromide process, possessing a degree of rapidity far surpassing wet 
collodion. Whether this or similar processes would ever have come into general 
use is open to question, as the result of Carey Lea’s experiments was rather to 
rob the original process of its simplicity without adding featly to its advantages. 
Thus the precipitation of the emulsion, containing a large access of free silver, by 
means of a solution containing tannin, gallic and acetic acids, may be imagined 
to be one of some delicacy and requiring some manipulative skill to ensure 
SUCCESS. 

In 1870 he published a Manual of Photography, which went through two or 
three editions, and, though comparatively little Known in this country, it is one of 
the best and most complete all-round works we have. 


F.W. Edwards, F.R.P.S 

He first carried on business in the Albany-road as an_ architectural 
photographer, and later, for a very long period, at 87, Bellenden-road, Peckham. 
For about two years he was connected with the firm of W.H. Ward & Co,. Limited, 
Shaftesbury-avenue, and on leaving them about twelve months ago, he 

recommended business on his own account in Newman-street, Oxford-street. 
About the time of the erection of the Albert Memorial, his photographs of 
the groups of statuary forming parts of it attracted attention. Later, his 
photographs of numerous Tinworth panels, taken on 23 x 18 plates, some of 
which were exhibited on the walls of the Royal Photographic Society’s 
Exhibitions, brought him more into prominent notice. Latterly, he produced a 
very large number of cathedral interiors of a similar size. For some years he was 
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a regular exhibitor-principally at the Royal and Falmouth, and received nearly 
thirty awards. 

As a platinotype worker he was well known, and was almost the first, if not 
the first, to publicly demonstrate the hot bath process, and handled with great 
ease print of nearly fifty inches in length. 

In July, 1889, he was unanimously appointed President of the second 
South London Photographic Society, and was annually,, without any opposition, 
re-elected to that office. 


1899 
Edited by Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S. 


A brief survey of the present position of photography may well be regarded as 
a kind of annual stocktaking, and to take the apparent evidence as a guide the 
result must be considered favourable. In its industrial aspects there are no 
indications of retrogression; on the contrary, the growth of business, judged by 
manufacturers’ reports, is ‘sure but steady,’ and the signs of decline in any one 
branch are hard to detect. In the indispensability of photography to all the arts 
and sciences lies its greatest hop of continued advancement. 

In the months of April and May last an International Photographic 
Exhibition, organized by the Royal Photographic Society, was held at the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham, S.E. The Exhibition, which was inaugurated by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, remained open for three weeks, and was visited by about 
75,000 persons. It was undoubtedly the largest and most representative 
Exhibition yet held in connexion with photography-the various sections, including 
the artistic, the technical, the scientific, and the historical, being well supported 
whilst manufacturers and other more immediately concerned in the commercial 
aspects of photography bestowed a liberal measure of patronage on the 
Exhibition, which completely showed what photography had done in the past, 
and was capable of achieving in the present. The experiment was so popular 
and successful that we have little hesitation in saying that, if held every few years 
in London, such an exhibition-smaller, of course, but conducted on similar lines- 
would be much appreciated by photographers and others. 

During the year there have been three or four additions to the already long list 
of developing compounds at the service of the photographer-ortol, diphenal, 
diogen, acetone instead of alkali, &c., while persulphate of ammonia had 
attracted some attention as a reducer. With regard to the new developers, it is at 
present doubtful what position they are entitled to hold on the score of practical 
use. The whole subject of photographic developers and development is more or 
less dominated by sheer empiricism, and it is much to be regretted that we do not 
possess in this country some institution analogous to the photographic 
establishments in Berlin and Vienna, presided over by men of the stamp of Vogel 
and Eder, of whom, when new chemicals for photographic purposes are 
introduced, and authoritative and reliable statement of the distinguishing 
characteristics of those compounds could be obtained. It is true that, when new 
developers and cognate chemical mixtures are placed in the hands of English 
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photographers, we are not long lacking in the stated results of practical 
experiments made with the reagents, but the number and the variety of these 
experiences soon become bewildering and contradictory, with an utter absence 
of confirmation and of a scientific method of going to work in the experiments 
undertaken. 

All the sings point to the continued spread of amateur photography among 
the public, and the number of photographic societies is on the increase. If these 
bodies could be induced to join together for the purposes of financially assisting 
in the foundation of a National Photographic Laboratory (to be administered, for 
instance, by the Royal Photographic Society), such as is suggested in the 
previous paragraph, a new sphere of usefulness of incalculable benefit to 
photography at large would be opened up before them. They can scarcely be 
said, at present, to avail themselves to the utmost of their opportunities. 

As regards professional photography it is difficult to give an accurate idea 
of its position and condition, but on the whole possibly it has entered the stage of 
gradual improvement. Year by year we witness the accession of men of very 
high cultivation to the professional ranks, and there is no doubt that gradually the 
public is being educated up to the requiring a class of portraiture which demands 
the very highest skill to produce, and it may therefore reasonably be supposed 
that in the raising of the standard of professional portraiture may be found the 
salvation of portrait photography. 

The Hand Camera has made great headway in general use during eh past 
year, and it is surprising to note that, aside from its utility in affording hundreds of 
thousands of people a ready means of indulging in photography as a pastime, 
how very serviceable it has become for more serious proposes. As an adjunct to 
press work it has become indispensable. 

A slight reaction in favour of lenses having curvature of field manifested 
itself during the year, it being pointed out that for subjects presenting a concave 
field to the camera, street views, interiors, and so forth, this form of objective has 
uses which forbid its entire displacement by the flat fielded lenses. 

Practically no new contribution has been made to the study of the problem 
of natural-colour photography, although the subject is constantly cropping up in 
the general press, wherein claims are only too often published which crumble 
away before expert examination and analysis. The article which follows this brief 
summary is devoted to a description of the colour photographic methods actually 
before the world. 

Animated photography still remains its hold upon popular favour, and it is 
probable that ere long this attractive branch of work will be placed within the 
reach for all. 

lf we look for evidences of popular taste in photographic printing 
processes, we are confronted by the phenomenon that, although the presence of 
an albumen print in an exhibition nowadays is a great rarity, yet a vast deal of the 
paper is still employed by professional men. Although the process has been 
many times killed, albumen is still a great favourite with many, on the ground 
presumable that its physical advantages outweigh drawbacks in other directions. 
But, side by side with this phenomenon, we perceive that the other printing 
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methods, gelatino-chloride in particular, collodio-chloride, bromide, platinum and 
carbon, are used in increasingly large quantities, and such being the case, we 
are forced to regard it as a confirmation of the remark with which we opened, 
viz., that photography exhibits unmistakable expansive tendencies. No sign 
could be more hopeful or encouraging. 

Glass still holds premier position as the support for the sensitive emulsion, 
and this despite the fact that both rollable and cut films of increasingly good 
qualities are available. Indeed, it is one of the most remarkable phenomena of 
modern photography that a vitreous support for gelatino-bromide should so long 
find favour. 

Representative photographic institutions during the past year showed no 
diminution of activity or success, such bodies as the Camera Club, the Royal 
Photographic Society, the Copyright Union, and the Convention finding means of 
extending their fields of usefulness. But it is to be regretted that, while it is not a 
matter of much difficulty to form an association of amateurs for the purposes of 
mutual help and advancement, professionals as a body make it impossible to 
legislate for them. Their presence in the Royal Photographic Society, of which 
they form a considerable percentage, is scarcely felt. There is no Benevolent 
Association now-in fact, no _ representative institution of professional 
photographers at all. And it must be confessed that the recent tendencies of the 
Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition have operated to repel rather than to 
attract professional support. Still, it is probable that, in the near future, the 
professional element, as in former years, may find an opportunity of more forcibly 
asserting itself than has been the case in recent years. 

The half-tone process is more in demand than ever with the illustrated 
press and for purposes of book illustration; and three-colour half-tone during the 
past year has definitely placed itself on a commercial basis, the process being 
largely used for numerous purposes. Before this process lies a vast future, and it 
is to be regretted that photographers were not earlier alive to its possibilities, as 
well as to those of half-tone engraving. These, with photogravure and collotype, 
might have been successfully undertaken by many photographers whose portrait 
business have shown a downward tendency. 

The cheap enlargement schemes which harassed professional men a 
year or two ago seem to have dropped out of sight, but the free-portrait swindle, 
which once flourished in our midst, appears to have taken root abroad, whence it 
casts its offshoots into the British Isles. With the amount of publicity that has 
recently been given to the nature of the swindle in the English press, however, 
there is some hope of this blot on photography being wiped out. 
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OBITUARY 
Among those once prominent in photography, whom death has removed 
during the past year, the following may be noted:- 


Mr. Henry Perigal Mr. James Abbot (Dundee) 
Mr. R. Freeman Barnes Dr. Ferdinand Hurter 
Mr. S. W. Rouch Rev. Locke Macdona 


Mr. Latimer Clark 


DR. FERDINAND HURTER 

We are indebted to Mr. Driffeld for the following brief biography of Dr. Hurter:- 
‘Dr. Hurter was born in Schaffhausen, March 15, 1844. He here received his 
education, up to the age of sixteen, at the State schools and apprenticed for 
three years to a dyer. By the time he gave such evidence of capacity and ability 
that it was deemed desirable that he should pursue his studies further than 
circumstances had hitherto permitted. With this object he went to the Polytechnic 
at Zurich, where he studied under Stadeler, and from thence he went to 
Heidelberg, where he completed his studies under Bunsen and Kirchoff, and 
where he took his degree of Ph.D in 1866. In 1867 he came to England, and, on 
the recommendation of Sir Henry Roscoe, he entered, as a chemist, the service 
of Messrs. Gaskell, Deacon, and Co., alkali manufactures, Widnes. His marked 
ability was soon appreciated, and he rapidly gained the confidence of his 
employers, with whom he remained till the amalgation of the works took place, 
when he was appointed, in 1890, head chemist to the United Alkali Company, 
Ltd., in which capacity he remained till his death. During his business-like life he 
published a large number of papers of the greatest importance bearing upon 
matters connected with that alkali trade, and he as closely associated with the 
late Mr. Henry Deacon in the practical working out of the latter’s well-known 
process of manufacturing bleaching powder. 

‘In 1871, | also entered the service of Messrs. Gaskell, Deacon, & Co. as 
engineer, and from that moment a friendship commenced between Dr. Hurter 
and myself which ripened into a deep attachment. | had myself practiced 
photography for eight years prior to this, but it was not till 1867 that | enlisted Dr. 
Hurter’s interest in this subject. It seemed, however, to a mind like his to be 
intolerable to practise an art the operations involved in which were so completely 
governed by rule-of-thumb, and the underlying principles so little understood. 
We then agreed that we would together enter into a thorough investigation of the 
subject, and form then till the day of his death | have had the privilege of working 
hand in hand with one of the brightest intellects ever brought to bear upon the 
science of photography. The time at our disposal for these investigations had 
been necessarily limited, but they were stilled forever. My part has been a 
humble one, and whatever merit may be ultimately found in the work bearing the 
joint names of Dr. Hurter and myself must be mainly attributed to the great 
intellectual power he was able to bring to bear upon the work we undertook.’ 
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JAMES ABBOT (Dundee) 

By the death of Mr. James Abbot, Dundee, the photographic art lost one of 
its earliest pioneers. Born in Dundee seventy-six year ago, James Abbot was at 
a very early age apprenticed to the trade of mechanic, but constantly showed a 
marked artistic tendency, and as a boy, eagerly availed himself of every 
opportunity of studying works of art. Some fifty years ago, when photography 
was yet in its infancy, and apparatus not so easily procured, Mr. Abbot's 
knowledge of the nature of optics enabled him to make a lens for the purpose of 
taking a sun picture. Out of the bottoms of ordinary tumblers he succeeded in 
making the desired instrument. This lens was exhibited at a photographic 
exhibition held in Dundee a few years ago, and is still in existence. From that 
time onwards Mr. Abbot’s enthusiasm never cooled, and he continued vigorously 
his researches and study of the art. In 1858 he started a business in Dundee, 
which he has been successfully carried on ever since. In these days a 
knowledge of chemistry was absolutely necessary for the expert artistic 
photographer; Mr. Abbot possessed this knowledge, and almost as soon as 
collodion was anywhere heard of he manufactured that wonderful material for 
himself, and continued to do so during all the years the wet process was in 
vogue. Along with this most intimate friend, the late Mr. Roger, of St. Andrews, 
Mr. Abbot made many improvmentes in the art, and about thirty years ago he 
discovered a new method for washing silver prints, the object of which was to 
render the pictures more permanent than had ever been possible before. A 
paper on this subject was read at one of the annual meetings of the Photographic 
Society of Scotland in Edinburgh, when it was highly commended. 


S.W. ROUCH 
Messrs. Rouch’s photographic business is one of the oldest engaged in 
the trade, having, we believe, been established over forty years ago, when wet 
collodion was the premier photographic process. Messrs. Rouch were the 
introducers of Hardwich’s collodion many years ago, and they were very early in 
the field of gelatine dry-plate manufacture. They have always been distinguished 
for the great excellence of their photographic apparatus. 


R. FREEMAN BARNES 

He was one of the earliest photographers, and enthusiastic dry-collodion 
worker; in fact, his work on that subject is still the standard. He was also one of 
the first and most successful workers in the Daguerreotype and vitrified the 
enamel process. For many years chief operator to Maull & Polybank, he 
afterwards opened a business in New Bond-street, which he transferred to New 
Cross, where he had conducted a high-class business for the last thirty years, 
and, although seventy-five years of age, may be truly said to have died in 
harness. It is only a few years since we announced the death of his younger 
brother, Geroge Green Crawford Barnes, who was also one of the earliest 
photographers. 
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THE REV. LOCKE MACDONA 

Locke Macdona was the youngest of seven brothers, all of whom were 
clergymen of the Church of England. His eldest brother was first a clergymen, 
then a barrister, and is now M.P. for Rotherhithe, with a specialty in derelict 
vessels. Mr. Macdona was Vicar of Cheadle Hulme, Chesire, before he went to 
Acton, and he had also a medical degree. He had worked at photography in 
various branches for many years, and was chiefly given to experimental work in 
chemistry and mechanics; in these directions he was quite an enthusiast. 


JOSIAH LATIMER CLARK 

Over forty years ago Mr. Latimer Clark devised an arrangement for taking 
stereoscopic photographs with one camera and lens, its chief feature being 
contrivance for rapidly moving the camera in a lateral direction without disturbing 
the position of the image upon the ground glass. We append Mr. Clark’s original 
description of his invention, which has been in constant use since its introduction, 
and has more than once been reinvented. 

‘A strongly framed camera stand carries a flat table, about twenty inches 
wide by sixteen, furnished with the usual adjustments. Upon this are laid two flat 
bars of wood in the direction of the object, and parallel, and about the width of 
the camera asunder. They are eighteen inches in length; their front ends carry 
stout pins, which descend into the table and form centres upon which they can 
turn. Their opposite ends also carry similar pins, but these are directed upwards, 
and fit into two corresponding holes in the tail-board of the camera. 

‘Now, when the camera is placed upon these pins and moved to and fro 
laterally, the whole system exactly resembles the common parallel ruler. The two 
bars form the guides, and the camera, although capable of free lateral motion, 
always maintains a parallel position. In this condition of things it is only suited to 
take stereoscopic pictures of an object at an infinite distance; but to make it move 
in an arc, converging on an object at any nearer distance, it is only necessary to 
make the two guide bars approximate at their nearer end so as to converge 
slightly towards the object; and by a few trials some degree of convergence will 
be readily found at which the image will remain as it were fixed on the focusing 
glass while the camera is moved to and fro. To admit of this adjustment, once of 
the pins descends through a slot in the table and carries a clamping screw, by 
means of which it is readily fixed in any required position. 

‘In order, however, to render the motion of the camera smoother, it is 
advisable not to place it directly upon the two guides, but to interpose two thin 
slips of wood, lying across them at right angles, beneath the front and back of the 
camera respectively (and which may be fixed to the camera if preferred), and to 
dust the surfaces with powdered soap-stone or French chalk.’ 

It has escaped the notice that to the late Mr. Latimer Clark is due the 
credit of being the first to introduce the vignetting of photographs, a letter from 
him describing a simple apparatus for that purpose appearing in the first volume 
of the Photographic Society’s Journal in 1853. The deceased gentleman was the 
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father of the well-known Mr. Lyonel Clark, C.E., to whom photography is indebted 
for many valuable writing and devices, most of which have been noticed in THE 
BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY during the past thirteen or fourteen 
years. 


1900 
Edited by Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S. 


THE closing year has not looked upon any radical change in photographic 
practice, but a healthy spirit of progressive improvement has, without doubt, 
manifested itself in several directions. For example, that form of photographic 
printing, both on paper and glass, which admits of the manipulation of the 
sensitive surface by gas or lamp light has grown in favour, and there are several 
British firms who are producing such printing media the practical conveniences of 
which were first pointed out in this ALMANAC three years ago. 

The Britannia Works Company, early in the summer, introduced a 
platinum printing paper to photographers, and it has met with undoubted 
success. We have had many proofs placed before us that the paper yields very 
fine results, and it deserves to be welcomed as an addition to the resources of 
photography for giving its productions in a permanent form. 

Adurol and kachin are additions to the list of developers, and the latter has 
the property of facilitating fixation simultaneously with development. The 
comparative qualities of various developing combinations induce photographers 
to undertake many interesting experiments and discussions, and no doubt much 
useful practical knowledge is thereby adduced; but, as we remarked last year the 
whole subject is still dominated by empiricism, and in our opinion the action of 
photographic development will not be clearly understood until the precise nature 
of the substance reduced is defined. In other words, the key to a better 
comprehension of the functions of developers will be supplied by a solution of the 
old problem of the nature of the latent image. On the assumption that this is a 
definite chemical compound, it is truly remarkable that such an enormous 
number of mixtures should be employed for its reduction. 


Film Photography 

Attention to the subject of paper as a support for the gelatine film has been 
given by the manufacturers during the past year, and two stripping films have 
been placed before the public. The simplicity and convenience of the method of 
making negatives at the obviation of the weight of glass will always appeal to 
many photographers, and a certain vogue should attend the new strippers; but 
that they will achiever a general use is perhaps doubtful. In convenience of 
handling and storage glass has no rival, while it much be remembered that 
rollable celluloid dispense with the operation of stripping. However, for many 
purposes pellicular negatives on paper are a boon,, and it is to be hoped that the 
new strippers will be fine every trial. 
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Copyright 

This is a subject upon which we ask every reader of this ALMANAC to 
bestow a little thought and attention. The Act of 1862 (printed on page 629) 
should be contrasted with the Bill (see ‘Miscellaneous Information’) that was 
introduced into Parliament last summer, and dropped at the end of the session. 
In the existing measure Parliament ranks photography as one of the fine arts, 
and adequately protects photographic copyright. The Act has been found to 
work well for thirty-seven years, and has not operated adversely to the interests 
of the professors of the other arts. The Bill as it stands, if reintroduced into 
Parliament next session and passed, will remove photography from its 
legislatively assigned position amongst the fine arts, and render photographic 
copyright a possession of doubtful value. Against this attempt, notoriously being 
made by printers, publishers, and others to influence the legislature adversely to 
the interests of photographic copyright, the Photographic Copyright Union is 
taking defensive action, and we bespeak for the Union the support of all 
photographers, professional and amateur, in its endeavours to prevent the value 
of photographic copyright being subjected to uncalled-for attack and 
depreciation. 

Metric Formulae 

Last year there were placed in the hands of our readers and users the 
formulae which we have been in the habit if giving expressed in metric units as 
well as English ones. Some of the plate-makers and other shave since adopted 
our suggestion that they should give their formulae in metric units, and it is hoped 
that this practice will become universal. As was explained, we did not consider 
ourselves justified in modifying the instructions by using round numbers such as 
are generally sufficient for photographers. The result was that, in order to make 
them up as printed, would require a needless accuracy of weight and 
measurement, and we again appeal to those who publish formulae to enable us 
to five them in a sufficiently correct form without our having to take on ourselves 
the responsibility of altering proportions. 


There is, however, another class of people to whom we would now appeal 
for help in securing the general adoption of metric units-dealers, both wholesale 
and retail. Many of the former class are agents for foreign firms who supply 
some of our most generally used chemicals; others are necessarily chemists 
themselves, and these are familiar with the metric system, even when they do 
not use it in their business. The weights and measures used by photographers 
are largely made abroad and imported, and there ought to be no difficulty in 
getting one sort more than the other. 


As regards weights, indeed, there is practically no difficulty if the 
purchaser is content to wait for a few days, but there is some as regards 
measures of capacity. Those which are most generally offered, as far as our 
experience goes, are narrow and cylindrical, and are not suited to the wants of 
photographers; they are too tall for their bases, and hence are easily knocked 
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over in a dark room, and they are, besides, difficult to clean satisfactorily. A 
photographer, too, does not want the same accuracy in all parts of the scale; 
small quantities require to be measured with more accuracy than large, and all 
ends are best gained by a conical form of measure, rounded at the bottom for 
facility of cleaning. Corners and projecting portions should be carefully avoided, 
especially such small hollows as if from broken bubbles in the blowing of the 
glass, which defects we have met with. If retail dealers could bring themselves to 
keep a small stock of these articles, and place them conspicuously in view, 
adding to the numerous placards in their shops one calling attention to them; 
they would help greatly to popularise them; some, indeed, we hope, would go 
further, and explain the advantages and convenience of the system to their 
customers. 

So much for the means of apportioning the materials when we have got them; 
but there is another way in which help may be given. It may be thought that it is 
easy to weight out any portion form a bottle, and that it does not matter how 
much the bottle contains. This is not quite the case, however. Some chemicals 
are so bulky that it is difficult to weigh them’ others are liable to deteriorate 
rapidly when a partly used bottle is left for some time. Pyro, for instance, which 
is sO generally used, is open to both of these remains. Of course, ingenuity 
overcomes the inconvenience of weighing but recently a search for a convenient 
holder for performing this operation was unsuccessful. Practically, pyro is only 
available in England in ounces, and many formulae for its use are so given as to 
need no break of bulk. Now an ounce contains 284 grammes, and it is quite 
certain that the foreign producers do not put up this chemical in ounces for home 
consumption, nor do they use the ounce in their manufactories; they have simply 
suited themselves to the market they desired to reach, and what was recently the 
English law. Now that the use of metric units is legal, it is to be hoped that pyro 
and other chemicals will be made available in such parcels as are used abroad, 
and that such will be available in dealers’ shops. An example shown by some of 
the large dealers would soon be followed. At first, no doubt, the demand for such 
parcels might be small, but the cost of keeping a small stock of weights or 
measures and chemicals in convenient bulk for use with metric formulae would 
not be great. Our photographic schools, too, might do a great deal to push the 
use of the common-sense formulae on the metric system. 

There is no such difficulties such as must attend the use of metric units for 
the dimensions of our plates and cameras. Many of our plate-makers do make 
plats of Continental sizes, but these are mainly for exportation, it is presumed. 

It seems likely that, till some sort of agreement is arrived at about the most 
convenient form of picture, the demand of any change will lie over. The attempt 
to legislate on this subject at the Paris Conference in 1889 seems to have had no 
effect even abroad. 

While on this subject, we may mention that we have been asked to urge 
on those who communicate formulae for the ALMANAC, that they should give 
their proportions for a litre of solution. Apart from convenience of comparison, 
there is the great facility for making just what quantity one requires, which is 
singularly wanting in many of the recipes. 
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OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
Some well-known photographers have been called away during the year, 
amongst them- 


W. K. Burton (August 5) Richard Keene, jun. 
F.P. Wratten (February 11) R. Tudor Williams 
W. B. Bolton (May 12) George Dickman (November 15, 1898) 


Dr. H. W. Vogel (December 19, 1898) Canon Beechey (August 19) 


W.K. BURTON 

W. K. Burton was the son of the late Dr. John Hill Burton, of Edinburgh, at 
onetime Historiographer Royal of Scotland. As a writer on photography Mr. 
Burton fist became prominent in the early eighties. Emulsion theory and practice 
supplied him with a fruitful theme for a facile pen. He owed much to the 
encouragement which he received from THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and its late editor, Mr. W. B. Bolton, for it was in conjunction 
with the latter that many of Burton’s experiments were carried out on the old 
premises of the JOURNAL in York-street, Covent Garden. Indeed, Burton, like 
many other prominent men of the gelatine era, traced the foundations of his 
position and influence to the opportunities given him by THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY, with which he remained in occasional and sympathetic 
communications up to the spring of the present year. 

An able and careful experimentalist, Burton was a luminous writer on most 
branches of applied photography, and his little beginner's book, at one time 
called the A B C of Photography, was one of the most successful text-books on 
the subject ever issued, as it has passed through numerous editions, and is still 
quite popular. 

Sanitary engineering being his profession, Burton, early in 1887, left for 
Tokio, where, at the Imperial College, he was appointed to a Professorship. 
Before his departure he was entertained to a complimentary dinner organized by 
the JOURNAL, of which he had so long been a valued contributor. In Japan his 
interest in photographic matters showed no abatement, and his contributions to 
the periodical literature on the subject were always marked by sound doctrine 
and clearness of teaching. A useful set of exposure tables owed its origin to 
Burton, but his name can scarcely be said to be attached to any original works of 
first-rate importance. He was a perfect type of the painstaking and experimental 
photographer, with a happy gift of being able to transmit his knowledge to others. 


F.P. WRATTEN 

Mr. F.P. Wratten was in the twenty-fifth year of his age, and was the second 
son of Mr. F.C.L. Wratten, the respected head of the well-known firm of Wratten 
& Wainwright, dry-plate makers, Croydon. Becoming a student of chemistry at 
an early age, he soon acquired the degree of Associate of the Royal College of 
Science, and for several years occupied himself in the laboratory and emulsion 
department of Messrs. Wratten’s manufactory. He took great interest in the 
preparation of high-speed emulsions, and after several months’ absence in 
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America in the year 1897, returned to this country for the purpose of devoting 
himself to research work in orthochromatism. By training, inclination, and 
intelligence, the late Frederick Percy Wratten gave the greatest promise of one 
day occupying a high and honourable place in scientific photography. 


W.B. BOLTON 

William Blanchard Bolton was born at York in the year 1848. It was in the 
month of September, 1864, that the collodio-bromide emulsion process, with 
which his name and that of the late Mr. B.J. Sayce were associated, was 
published in the pages of THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY, so 
that, although still, comparatively speaking, a young man at the time of his death, 
he had been before the photographic work no less than thirty-five years. In the 
year 1865 his name figures in our ALMANAC as the Honorary Secretary of the 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association. With the exception of our 
esteemed friend Mr. James Alexander Forrest, one of those originally associated 
with the Editorial direction of the Liverpool and Manchester Photographic Journal, 
we believe that all Bolton’s Liverpool friends have passed away. 

In the month of January 1874, Bolton published in THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY a washed-collodion emulsion process; and for 
several years considerable commercial success attended the method which 
owes its origin to him of removing all the soluble salts form the emulsion and 
adding an organifiers. This amounted to an almost revolutionary improvement in 
the unwashed process of Sayce and Bolton, introduced ten years before; and, 
looking back, it must appear strange that so obvious an improvement should 
have escaped notice long. 

For many years one of its most valued contributors, Bolton, became 
Editor-in-chief of the JOURNAL on January 1, 1879, and occupied that position 
until the end of 1885, when the late Mr. J. Traill Taylor resumed his occupancy of 
the chair. During the years 1879-84, Bolton’s writings and experiments on the 
preparation of gelatine emulsion were both valuable and voluminous, and there is 
no doubt that in the early days of the new process much useful knowledge was 
gained from what he published on the subject. 


GEORGE DICKMAN 

(He) was born in Augusta, Maine, removed to New York while still quite 
young, and later one, at the age of nineteen, went to China to take up a position 
in the China and Japan Trading Company. During his service with this 
Company, he exhibited such extraordinary business ability that, after five years, 
he was appointed manager of the branch at Osaka, an important city in Japan. 
At this point of his career his prospects were of the most brilliant description, 
when his health suddenly broke down and he had to leave the country. On 
taking up business again he work in California with Messrs. Bancroft & Co.. and 
on quitting their service came to London to take up an appointment as a manager 
of the business of Messrs. Mabie, Todd & Bard, the well-known manufactures of 
the Swan fountain pens, &c. In 1893 he was appointed director of the Eastman 
Photographic Materials Company, Limited, and continued the management so 
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actively commenced in England by Mr. Walker. The history of the Company form 
that period will be well Known to most of our readers, and Mr. Dickman has been 
greatly instrumental in bringing the Eastman Photographic Materials Company, 
Limited, to its present phenomenally successful position. 


DR. H.W. VOGEL 

In his earlier years he studied chemistry, physics, and mineralogy under 
Professors Rammelsberg and Dove, to whom he became assistant in 1858. 
About this time he was induced to take up photography in his studies of 
mineralogy, he having been struck with the value and importance of being able to 
procure photographic enlargements of sections of meteorites. In 1863 he 
founded the Photographic Verein at Berlin, and in 1869 the Verein zur Forderung 
der Photographie, of which he was the President at his death. In 1864 he started 
the Photographische Mittheilungen, of which he remained Editor until quite 
recently, when he resigned in favour of his son, Dr. E. Vogel. 

The School which is now the well-known Imperial Technical High School 
of Photography at Berlin, owes its foundation to his efforts, and he was an 
Imperial Commissioner for the International Exhibitions at Paris in 1867, Vienna 
in 1873, Philadelphia in 1876, and Chicago in 1893. The varied nature of the 
work he engaged in may be understood from the fact that he took part in almost 
every Eclipse expedition since 1868. He will be chiefly remembered by 
photographers from the circumstance that he is generally credited with the 
discovery, in 1873, of the use of dyes for imparting orthochromatic qualities to 
sensitive surfaces, one of the most important discoveries that have been made in 
photography, and the true value of which it is difficult to overestimate. 

In 1876 he founded a school for the study of spectrum analysis, colour, 
and illumination. He was an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society, 
and, besides his many contributions to periodical literature, published, during the 
last twenty-five years, a number of books dealing with the chemistry and physics 
of photography. 


CANON ST. VINCENT BEECHEY 

The Rev. Canon St. Vincent Beechey, rector of Hilgay, Downham, died on 
August 19". He was in his ninety-fourth year, was probably the oldest living 
photographer, and was said to have been the oldest living clergyman. He had 
been Rector of Hilgay twenty-seven years, and instituted the electrical lighting of 
the church, schools, and rectory. He was best known as having, while Vicar of 
Fleetwood, founded Rossall School, and as being the son of Sir William 
Beechey, the eminent portrait painter and an intimate friend of Lord Nelson. A 
third of a century ago Beechey’s collodion dry plates were well known to 
photographers. The deceased gentleman was an accomplished photographer, 
and often contributed to this ALMANAC articles on the subject of his favourite 
pursuit. 


In concluding this brief summary, we take leave of another year’s work in 
connexion with photography with the conviction that progress and expansion are 
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the order of the day. Societies are increasing, manufacturers are busy, 
professional men seem to have fewer causes of dissatisfaction than hitherto, and 
the public interest in photography shows no signs of abatement. On the whole, it 
may be said that the place of photography amongst modern arts and industries 
was never so firm, and that its immediate future never looked brighter. 


1901 
Edited by Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S. 


The section of the ALMANAC which is headed “Epitome of Progress” will 
inform the reader of the most recent advances in photography, especially in 
relation to the subject of colour reproduction. Some minor indications of progress 
may be briefly scanned in this summary. The closing year has witnessed very 
great activity in photographic manufacturers. Scarcely a month has passed 
without the introduction of new developing agents; printing papers; toning, 
intensifying, and reducing compounds; whilst makers of apparatus and lenses, 
dry plates, and flexible films have by no means been content to adhere to old 
paths, but have attracted the notice of photographers by the aid of novel 
introductions. In photography, as in so many other cases, the public appetite for 
something new defies appeasement. The task of sifting out form these marks of 
activity what is really progressive and what is not is a difficult one unless the test 
of time and experience are at hand to enable one to form an accurate judgment 
in the matter; but a few observations on some obvious tendencies may be worth 
while recording. 


LENSES- Messrs. Zeiss have introduced the “Unar” and Messrs. Beck the 
Beck-Steinheil Orthostigmat Lenses to photographers. The latter is described in 
the section, “Recent Novelties in Apparatus.” We append a description of the 
properties of the “Unar,” published after practical trial by Mr. Philip Everitt. Ata 
meeting of the London and Provincial Photographic Association, Mr. Everitt 
showed a “Unar” lens of 81/4 inches focus, listed to cover, as its full aperture of f- 
5, a plate measuring 6 1/4 x 4 3/4. Two photographs were shown, taken at full 
aperture; but, as they were on 7 1/2 x 5 plates, a corresponding allowance would 
have to be made. The qualities claimed for the lens were flatness of field, great 
rapidity, and extensive covering power. The lens was of the same rank as the 
Petzval portrait lens for rapidity, but with a much larger angle and more even 
illumination throughout the field. His practical experiments were limited to the 
two negatives shown. One of these was to indicate the possibilities of the lens 
for portraiture at full aperture. The quality of the definition he considered very 
fine. The second plate was of a drawing-room window, showing blinds, curtains, 
&c., all of which were faithfully rendered to the edges. Mr. Everitt thought a lens 
with the qualities claimed for this was especially valuable to the professional 
man. It was a portrait lens, a group lens, and a lens for practically every 
purpose. Each half was composed of two lenses with an air space, yet no 
disturbing reflections arose-a great achievement in an instrument of this kind. A 
cursory examination showed that the back half of the lens was about 7 inches 
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focus, and was uncorrected chromatically. The burden of correction for colour 
was thus thrown on the entire combination, and the two halves could not be 
separately used. The back lens, however, was corrected for astigmatism. 
Simplicity of construction is one of the features of the “Unar” lens, and it is 
probable that it will be followed by other lenses, which, if marking no important 
optical advance, will be very much simplified in form-a distinct gain to the 
optician, if not to the photographer. Indeed we are cognizant of the fact that 
some of our leading opticians are at present experimenting with this object. 


FILM PHOTOGRAPHY- Cristoid (a flexible gelatine film), Secco (a gelatine 
film which is stripped form its paper support), and “Glassoline” (a gelatine film 
which also strips form a paper support, rendered translucent in manufacture), 
and non-stripping negative paper, are now competing with glass plates and cut 
and rollable celluloid: so that in the important respect of negative-making the 
photographer is offered a very wide choice. The remarkable feature of this 
matter is that, while film photography is becoming daily more popular, the use of 
glass plates shows no falling off-on the contrary, form what w hear, this branch of 
photographic manufacturing is steadily growing. 

THE WAR AND PHOTOGRAPHY-The war in South Africa was the direct 
means of showing the capabilities of photography as a method of popular 
illustration, and the advances in this respect made during the last eighteen 
months have been remarkable. In future the rapid production of photographs for 
illustrating daily or weekly newspapers promises to be an important factor in 
journalism, to which photographers, inventors, and others might profitably give 
attention. Telephotography was also brought into prominence by the war; but 
how far the lens, the camera, and the sensitive surface were of assistance to the 
military authorities in the field operations there has yet been no opportunity of 
ascertaining. The war also served to sustain the popularity of cinematograph 
entertainments; but for the time being it reacted adversely on ordinary projection 
entertainments, and consequently marred last winter’s optical lantern trade. 
Perhaps we must wait for another season until the optical lantern fully regains its 
place in the affections of the public. 


APARATUS-The Kodak Company, with the cheap and clever “Panoram” 
Kodak, brought out one of the most attractive novelties of the year, during the 
whole of which this enterprising house was constantly stimulating public interest 
in photography. Messrs. Beck, Messrs. Adams, Messrs, Watson, Messrs, 
Newman & Guardia, and other firms, also brought out new cameras, which are 
described in detail in the section of the ALMANAC, headed “Recent Novelties in 
Apparatus.” There has been a steady influx of several kinds of American-made 
hand cameras, and several of the cheaper varieties also own their sources of 
origin to France and Italy. On the whole it cannot be said that British 
photographic apparatus makers hold their own against their foreign competitors 
in the production of cheap cameras. &C., although for strength of construction, 
allied with beauty of finish and practical utility, the better classes of English 
apparatus are unexcelled. 
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TONING, DEVELOPING, PRINTING, &C. -To Mr. W. B. Ferguson, of Q.C., 
the photographic world is indebted for a valuable process of copper toning. An 
abstract of the author’s paper on the subject, read before the Royal Photographic 
Society, is given in the “Epitome of Progress.” Messrs. Lumiére introduced ceric 
sulphite as a reducer; and Messrs. Merck, Messrs. J.J. Griffin and Sons, and 
some of the German manufacturing chemists, have been busily occupied in 
increasing the list of developing compounds. “Ozotype,” Mr. Thomas Manly’s 
ingenious modification of the carbon process, has engaged much pubic attention; 
but it is too soon to assign it a place amongst modern photographic processes. 

The number of Photographic Societies is gradually increasing, and it is 
unquestioned that amateur photography is distinctly spreading. The inflation that 
seized it some years ago having subsided, the process block trade has shrunk to 
that narrow limits defined by commercial requirements. Professional 
photography of the portraiture and landscape classes shows a tendency to 
respond to the demands of the pubic for high-class work; but there are no 
indications as yet of the ultrapictoiral work, about which so much is written and 
said, finding favour outside a very small circle. Such institutions as the Royal 
Photographic Society, the Photographic Convention of the United Kingdom, and 
the Photographic Copyright Union flourish, and are doing excellent work; but the 
Photographers’ Benevolent Association has at leas succumbed to neglect. 
During the last Parliamentary session three Bills designed to more or less 
adversely affect photographic copyright were introduced to the House of Lords, 
and it is practically certain that when the Legislature meets in the spring the 
subject will be revived. It behoves all photographers to be alert, lest their interest 
are adversely affected. The Act of 1862, which is printed in this ALMANAC, 
deals fairly and equitably with photographic copyright, and it should be the aim of 
photographers to secure the retention of that Act in its entirety. 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONGST those prominent in photography who have died since that last 
ALMANAG, the following may be singled out for special reference here: - 
Thomas Edge 
Professor Piazzi Smyth 
J.A. Harrison 
W. McLeish 
Leon Warnerke 
Thomas Fall 
Dr. Wilhelm Zenker 
Dr. Carl Schleussner 


THOMAS EDGE 
Mr. Edge was a successful portrait photographer for nearly thriy years in 
the earlier days, and by someof our odler readres will be rememberd for his 
improvements in studio construcion and studio lighting, as well as for his 
meothos of double printing, with inserted foreground s and backgrounds, a 
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system frequently describe in our pages. In the earlier days of carbon he was 
one of the best and most successful workers in that line, and in the early days of 
platinum he was also a pioneer. During the last few years of almost complete 
loss of eyesight caused him to give up photography, which he had continued as a 
hobby even after retiring from it as a business, and he then developed a method 
of building up various scenes from pieces of cork, lichen, sand, &c., which he 
could see to do in a good light, and photographing the results. In this way he 
produced very many fancy pictures. 


PROFESSOR PIAZZI SMYTH 

Professor Charles Piazzi Smyth, late Astronomer Royal for Scotland, began 
his astronomical career at the Cape of Good Hope sixty-five years ago, 
afterwards assisting in the remeasurments of La Caille’s South African Arc of the 
Meridian. When appointed to his Scottish post, he set himself to clear off some 
five years of arrears of work in computation. In 1859 he visited the Russian 
observatories, and made a report upon them. The work by which he is best 
known is “Life and Work on the Great Pyramid.” In August, 1888, he retired to 
Ripon, where he devoted himself to spectroscopy and to the study of cloud 
forms. In former years Professor Smyth was a frequent and valued contributor to 
the JOURNAL and the ALMANAC. 

J.A. HARRISON 

The late Mr. Harrison will be chiefly remembered in connection with the 
Pantascopic Camera, of which he and the late J. R. Johnson were the inventors 
over thirty years ago. Of his camera the late Mr. Traill Taylor, in the ALMANAC 
of 1892, gave the following description and opinion: -“Probably no camera which 
has ever been introduced at all approached in mechanical ingenuity the one | 
shall now endeavor to describe. Although every part of it, except the stand, is in 
motion by means of clockwork during the taking of the picture, such is the 
perfection of both its principle of construction and its workmanship that | have 
frequently subjected negatives taken by one in my possession to examination 
under a compound microscope, the limit to the power employed being that 
degree of amplification at which the silver granules forming the collodion image 
became too pronounced. 

“The pantascopic camera is composed of a small chamber capable of 
rotating freely on a strong pin fixed in a circular base plate. This pin is situated 
directly under the optical centre of the lens. The back is closed, all but a narrow 
slot reaching form top to bottom, and has wings fitted to it for the purpose of 
opening or narrowing the slot, of making it wider opposite the foreground and 
closer for the sky, so that, no matter how dark the one and how bright the other, 
the picture will be harmoniously rendered. Attached to and projecting laterally 
from each side of the camera is a steel raid, on which runs, on two castors, a 
carriage bearing the dark slide, which is covered with an endless band of opaque 
cloth running over two rollers at each end of a brass flange. The edge of this 
circular plate on which the camera rotates is grooved, and on this groove two 
strings fold, one end of each being attached to the base, the other to the carriage 
that carries the dark slide. The camera rotating, and the base being stationary, 
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the strings fold and unfold respectively, giving a rectilinear motion to the carriage, 
which runs upon the rail at the back of the camera. The diameter of the circular 
plate upon which the strings fold has a definite relation to the focus of the lens, 
and thus the relative motion of sensitive plate and lens is obtained. The plate is 
therefore always tangential to the supposed cylinder upon which the image ought 
to be received. The camera is driven by clockwork so arranged that a perfectly 
uniform motion is maintained during the whole time that the camera is being 
rotated. The dimensions of the plate depend, of course, upon the focus of the 
lens and the angle of view to be obtained. If the focus of the lens be 3 3/4 
inches, which is that in our camera, then, if the whole horizon is to be included, 
the length of the plate must be equal to the circumference of a circle whose 
radius equals the focus of the lens. Our camera, however, is fitted for 1/2 plates, 
and on these we secure an angle of 120° on the base line, the extreme ends 
being necessarily as sharp as the center. 

“When in action, the camera, carrying the carriage with the dark slide, moves 
round the central pivot below the optical centre of the lens. The carriage, at the 
same time, has a movement of translation from one end of the rail to the other, 
this being effected by the stings spoken of. The axial rays only of the lens are 
employed in forming the image, hence there is no distortion. 

“Pantascopic negatives of the size above indicated have yielded 
enlargements 36 x 12 inches, in which there is no want of sharpness. The 
perspective is panoramic. This invention was originated in 1862, but it was three 
year later ere it was quite perfected.” 

Many other ingenious mechanical photographic devices of which he was 
the inventor were from time to time exhibited by the late Mr. Harrison at various 
societies, including the South London, the Photographic Club, the London and 
Provincial, the Royal, &c. 


W. McLEISH 
Mr. McLeish was a native of Perthshire, and went to Darlington about forty 
years ago. Changing his occupation from that of gardener, he became a 
photographer, occupying for some years a wooden erection in Grange-road, 
Darlington. The measure of success that he achieved in the years that followed 
showed that he had found his forte in taking up photography. After a few years 
at the above place, he removed to Northgate, and there he remained until the 
end, living in rooms adjoining his establishment. 
In his professional labours he was gifted, painstaking, and original, and made 
a name for himself far beyond the bounds of Teeside. It was in the early eighties 
that Mr. McLeish fist made his name with the famous photograph, “A Misty 
Morning of the Wear.” This picture created a sensation, and was one of the chief 
exhibits in the Pall Mall Exhibition of the year. Of his photograph between 2000 
and 3000 copies have been printed, till the negative has become defective; but 
copies have gone all over the world. 
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LEON WARNERKE 

Although during the last two or three years Mr. Warnerke’s participation in 
British photographic work was very slight, for nearly a quarter of a century his 
activity had been incessant. Hungarian by birth, he settled in England about 30 
years ago, his profession being that of civil engineer. A taste of photography led 
him into the paths of experiment, and form a brief biography of him which was 
published in THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRPAHY nearly seventeen 
years ago, we learn that he first appeared prominently before the photographic 
public in 1875, when, at a meeting of the old South London Photographic 
Society, he read a communication on “Paper versus Glass,” and exhibited and 
described his roller slides and sensitive collodion tissue. In 1876 he addressed 
the Photographic Society of Great Britain on the subject of “Investigations in 
Collodion Emulsion,” in which he gave the results of a series of experiments on 
the relative values of different salts for emulsion purposes. 

From that date forward the record of Mr. Warnerke’s writings and papers 
would be a very lengthy one, for he did not confine himself to the societies and 
journals of this country, but made frequent appearances at photographic 
societies in Russia, Belgium, Germany, and France. At St. Petersburg, twenty 
years ago, he founded a photographic society and a photographic journal, and 
we believe that at one time he was commercially interested in dry-plate making in 
that city. In 1877 he was awarded the prize offered by the Photographic 
Association of Belgium for the best dry process, and in 1881 the Process Medal 
of the Photographic Society of Great Britain was conferred upon him. Until a 
year ago he was a member of the Society’s Council, and on e it its most active 
supporters. 

One branch of work brought him very prominently before photographers- 
actionometry and sensitometry. The Warnerke Actinometer was based upon the 
employment of a phosphorescent tablet, upon which to record the impress of the 
light’s action, whilst the well-known sensitometer, which bears-or, rather, bore-his 
name, also utilised the same principle, and was for a long time the recognised 
and, indeed, the only, standard of speed measurement for dry plates. Until 
comparatively recently most, if not all, dry plate-makers indicated the speeds of 
their plates by readings obtained on the Warnerke sensitometer. We believe that 
to Mr. Warnerke was due the credit of the establishment of the lens standards of 
the Photographic Society of Great Britain, a committee having been appointed by 
the Society at his suggestion to take the matter into consideration. He was a 
constant attendant at the various Photographic Congresses, and it may in brief 
be said of him that British photography is distinctly the richer by the close touch 
which he served to establish and maintain between photographic progress in this 
country and abroad. 

In more recent years, we remember the very exhaustive account he gave of 
photographic educational institutions in Berlin, Vienna, and other Continental 
cities. It was Mr. Warnerke who introduced the well-known optician, Mr. C. P. 
Goerz, to a meeting of the Photographic Society, when the double anastigmat 
lens was first exhibited in this country, and to him that English photographers 
were indebted for sustaining interest in the Lippmann process of interference 
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colour-photography, Messrs. Lumiére’s remarkable results being shown by him 
at a Society of Arts meeting in the year 1893. 


THOMAS FALL 

Mr. Fall had just entered his 67" year. He was born at Leyburn, in North 
Yorkshire. He was apprenticed to lithographic printing, but in his early manhood 
took up photography, first as a traveling worker, and afterwards built a studio in 
Bedale. On coming to London, his first engagement was with the (then) new firm 
of Elliott & Fry. For many years he enjoyed a wide reputation for portraiture, 
being especially happy with children, and latterly he devoted himself to animal 
photography with great success. 


DR. WILHELM ZENKER 
Dr. Wilhelm Zenker was a distinguished astronomer and physicist, and 
was the author of the first work on photography in natural colours, his “Lehrouch 
der Photochromie: being published in 1868. This work is of special interest, as in 
it he fully explained the formation of colour photography by stagnant waves, 
which is, as is well known, the fundamental theory of Lippmann’s well-known 
work. 


DR. CARL SCHLEUSSNER 
Dr. Carl Schleussner, one of Germany’s most prominent theoretical and 
practical workers in the different branches of photography since its early days, 
had a large laboratory for the manufacture of chemicals, particularly collodion 
and nitrate of silver, but he was more extensively known for his dry plates, which 
he enjoyed a high reputation in Germany. For many years he was President of 
the Verein zur Pflege der Photographie at Frankfort. 


1902 
Edited by Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S. 


The past year has been singularly lacking in photographic discovery of the 
first importance: indeed, as we turn back to the “Summary” of the ALMANAC for 
1901, we are struck by the few really original departures in optics, chemistry, 
apparatus, and so forth that have since been made. It is, however, gratifying to 
note that photography, in its applications to science and industry, is spreading 
greatly. A marked growth of interest in tele-photography has been observable, 
and this has led us to select the subject for treatment in the Editorial Article of 
this ALMANAC. 

The recent introduction of a stereoscopic Kodak by the Kodak Company 
should conduce to the spread of knowledge of this branch of work amongst 
photographers. American-made photographic cameras continue to reach the 
British market in large numbers. Of novelty in lens construction there is little or 
nothing to record; but anastigmatic form by American and German opticians 
other than Messrs. Zeiss, Goerz, Voigtlander, and Steinheil have been 
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introduced to meet the needs of large numbers of amateur photographers with 
whom simplicity of procedure and apparatus are desiderata. 

To our knowledge of colour photography hardly any original contributions 
have been made. Three-colour printing has apparently reached the stage of 
commercialism at last, but few of the popular reproductions that are being issued 
in such large numbers satisfy the critical in these matters. 

A feature of the year was the formation, on proper bases, of a 
Professional Photographers’ Association, numbering at this time of writing, five 
hundred members. It is anticipated that this Association will have great influence 
for good on professional photography. Keenness of competition and other 
causes have produced considerable perturbation in the photographic trade, but 
the marvelous hold which photography has acquired over all classes of the 
community has caused the industry, as a whole, to flourish. 

The list of Societies given in an earlier part of this volume is larger than 
hitherto. If old ones die off, new ones spring up; and this, with the increased 
success of the various Exhibitions, representative institutions,, and other 
agencies for gauging the progress of photography may, we think, be accepted as 
some indication that it forms so much a part of modern life that its decadence 
need not be seriously discussed. 

OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONGST the specially prominent photographers who have died since the 
publication of the last ALMANAC, the following may be mentioned;- 
Samuel Highley (formerly Assistant Editor of THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY and the first Editor of this ALMANAC). 


George Shadbolt (formerly Editor of THE BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY). 


George Mason 
Dr. Carl Grebe 
H. P. Robinson 
J. Harrison 
J. J. E. Mayall 
W. J. Stillman 
Valentine Blanchard 


SAMUEL HIGHLEY 

Mr. Samuel Highley, F.C.S., who died at the end of 1900, had long since 
passed out of the sight and mind of the photographic world, but nearly forty years 
ago he was an assistant-editor of the JOURNAL, and on the title page of the 
ALMANAC for 1861, a tiny little volume which one could carry in the waistcoat 
pocket without courting the smallest discomfort, his name appears as the Editor. 
He interested himself in popularising optical projection for scientific purpose , and 
some of his articles on the subject, written at about the date mentioned, are so 
admirable expressed that, if reprinted now, they would pass muster as the work 
of a modern author newly emphasizing the value and advantages of the lantern 
in the lecture room. A full list of Mr. Highley’s public contributions to general 
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scientific knowledge lies before us in the form of a printed pamphlet. Besides 
photography, mineralogy and microscopy appear to have been amongst his 
subjects. He was a prolific writer and a man of varied tastes and occupations. 

Mr. Highley, who was in his 75" year, was Secretary of the Photographic 
Society of Great Brittan in the year 1857, and in his time held many other 
scientific and journalistic offices. He passed a varied, busy, and useful life, and 
his record, if unfamiliar to the present generation of scientific journalists, was as 
creditable as it was full. 


1903 
Edited by Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S. 


The year 1902 will long live in the recollection as marking a depth of 
commercial and industrial depression, lower than had been reached at any time 
in the previous half century, except perhaps during the Crimean War. The 
conclusion of hostilities in South Africa was followed by the King’s illness and a 
postponement of his Coronation, whilst throughout the year the weather was 
extremely unfavourable. It is not difficult to perceive in these abnormal 
conditions the reason why photography, in common with many other braches of 
activity, suffered a serious check in its progress. The trade languished, in 
sympathy with that lack of popular support, which was certainly not anticipated 
when the predecessor of this ALMANAC was issued. Competition has been 
exceedingly keen, and the unpleasant effects of overproduction have manifested 
themselves in various quarters. 

But, paradoxical as that may appear, photography is a greater favourite 
than hitherto with the general public, the members of which in vast numbers, 
have recently been attracted to the most fascinating hobby of the time by the 
numerous references that are now given to photographic matters in the general 
Press. A revival of business at the turn of the year is well within the bounds of 
probability, and in that event we may safely expect the ranks of amateur 
photographers to be very considerably swollen. 

A characteristic feature of the year 1902 was the impetus given to the 
production of roll film photographic apparatus: inquiry into the causes of this lies 
outside the scope of this volume. New cameras and films have been introduced 
in great variety, and many of the former will be illustrated in the text and 
advertisement pages of the ALMANAC. Tri-colour photography, in a simplified 
form, has been placed within popular reach. Self-toning papers have come into 
extended use. The opticians have shown considerable activity, and new lenses 
have emanated from the establishments of Messrs. Goerz, Messrs. Ross, 
Messrs. Taylor, Taylor and Hobson, and other firms. The chemical side of 
photography has perhaps received less attention than formerly. 

Day by day the applications of the “black art” extent and increase, and the 
camera has become almost indispensable to persons of refinement and 
education. There is at present no reason to apprehend that the firm hold on 
public favour which photography has secured is in danger of diminution. 
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OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONGST the specially prominent photographers who have died since the 
publication of the last ALMANAC, the following may be mentioned: 
Richard Leach Maddox, M.D. (for over forty years associated with THE 
BRITISH JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY and ALMANAC). 
M. Louis Werner 
Charles Burr 
N.A. Monnickendam 
J.V. Robinson 
Sir J.T. Chance, M.A. 
Dr. Heinrich Ludwig Hugo Schroeder 


M. LOUIS WERNER 

M. Werner died a t Dublin on December 12"", 1901, in the seventy-eight year 
of his age. The deceased gentleman was born in the department of the Upper 
Rhine, and began his art studies in Strasburg. At Paris, in 1842, he successfully 
competed for admission to the Ecole des Beaux Arts, where he studied under 
Delaroche, Horace Vernet, Ingres, and other painters. In 1854 he settled in 
Dublin as a portrait painter, and although he did not himself practise photography 
as a profession, he eventually, in 1864, found the well-known firm of Werner and 
Son, photographers, a business which he conducted until the year 1885, when 
he transferred it to his son, Mr. Alfred Werner. The business was carried on 
quite privately. A frequent exhibitor at the royal Hibernian Academy in the fifties 
and sixties, the late Monsieur Werner enjoyed considerable vogue in Ireland as a 
portrait painter. The deceased gentleman, who was much esteemed for his high 
personal qualities and is regretted by a large circle of acquaintances, enjoyed the 
friendship of J.F. Millet, Gustave Doré, and many other renowned artists of the 
last century. 


CHARLES BURR 
Mr. Charles Burr, the once well-known lens-maker, passed away during the 
year. 


N.A. MONNICKENDAM 
Mr. N.A. Monnickendam passed away in the sixty-sixth year of his age. The 
deceased gentleman was known to many of our older readers as a very able 
producer of photographic enlargements in black and white, colour, etc. 


J.V. ROBINSON 

Mr. J.V. Robinson was a former esteemed contributor to the JOURNAL and 
the ALAMANC. Mr. Robinson, who was a native of Spalding, Lincolnshire, when 
to Dublin over forty years ago, and was for several years, engaged in 
pharmaceutical work, later turning his attention the photography. He, in 
conjunction with the late Mr. Thomas Millard, was one of the pioneers of 
photography in Ireland, his experience dating form the days of the old sun 
pictures of daguerreotypes. Since that time he has been closely associated with 
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the art of photography, and was responsible for may of the improvements which 
have brought this art to such perfection. His improvements in connection with 
photographic cameras and shutters are well known. Some year ago he 
constructed a camera capable of taking pictures 5ft. 6in. by 3ft. 2in., which at that 
time was the largest direct photograph that had been attempted. Deceased, who 
was widely known in scientific circles, was one of the founders of the 
Photographic Society of Ireland, and for many years a member of the Royal 
Dublin Society and other scientific bodies, taking an active part in their 
deliberations. 


SIR J. T. CHANCE, M.A. 

Sir James Timmins Chance, M.A. was head of the firm of Chance Brothers 
and Co., Birmingham, of which he had been a partner for over sixty years. He 
was born March 22°, 1814, the son of William Chance, J.P., of Spring Grove, 
Birmingham. He was educated at University College, London, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, graduating B.A., in 1838, as Seventh Wrangler. From 1859 
he devoted himself especially to the manufacture and improvement of dioptric 
illuminating apparatus for lighthouses, and he worked with the Royal Commission 
of that year to correct existing errors and deficiencies therein in the lighthouses of 
these islands. In 1867 he was awarded the Telford Gold medal and premium of 
the Institutions of Civil Engineers for his paper on “Optical Apparatus used in 
Lighthouses.” He founded the Chance Chair of Engineering in the University of 
Birmingham. 


RICHARD LEACH MADDOx, M.D. 

At the age of eighty-five, Dr. R.L. Maddox died at Southampton, on Sunday, 
May 11". His association with the JOURNAL and its ALMANAC extended over a 
period of forty years, and a list of his contributions on photographic and photo- 
micrographic subjects would be a very lengthy one. By his death we have cause 
to regret the snapping of an old and valuable link with the past which cannot be 
replaced. 

We are indebted to Mrs. Gillies, Dr. Maddox’s daughter, for the following 
particulars of his life:-“Born in 1816, for many years he lived a Constantinople, 
practicing there as a doctor, and where he married, in 1849, Amelia, a daughter 
of Benjamin Winn Ford, Esq., of that city, by whom he had a son, Richard Willes 
Maddox, artist, and a daughter, myself, the widow of Captain Andrew Gillies. My 
mother died in 1871, and in 1875 Dr. Maddox was married again to Agnes, a 
daughter of George Sharp, Esq. Of Newport, Isle of Wight, who survives him, 
and by whom he had once son, Walter Vaughan Maddox. In 1875 my father left 
England for Ajaccio, where he practiced among the English residents. Form 
Corrisca he and Mr. Maddox went to Bordighera, remaining there some months. 
Dr. Maddox also practised near Genoa. He was also at different times resident 
physician to the late Duke of Montrose, the late Sir Watkins Williams Wynn, and 
the late Lady Katherine Bannerman. Dr. Maddox then lived for some years at 
Gunnersbury, and since 1886 has resided at Greenbank, Portswood, 
Southampton, in a most retired manner, but still interested in everything relating 
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to science, frequently writing for journals and papers in America, France, and 
England. The loss to his family is beyond all words. They desire to thank the 
many scientific friends for their kindly sympathy, so much appreciated by them. 
My father’s medical attendant, Dr. Wales, said it was simply ‘the triumph of mind 
over body’ that had kept him alive so long. He was interred on the 15" inst. In 
the Southampton Cemetery.” 


Commencing photography in 1853, the most notable piece of work associated 
with Maddox’s name was undoubtedly the publication in the British Journal of 
Photography, on September 8", 1871, of the first real attempt on record to 
compound a practicable gelatino-bromide emulsion. We reproduce the article in 
full, as it will probably interest many of the younger generation of photographers 
who are ignorant of the slow and laborious manner in which gelatine photography 
was placed within general reach:- 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH GELATINO-BROMIDE 

The collodio-bromide processes have for some time held a considerable 
place in the pages of the British Journal of Photography, and obtained such a 
prominent chance of being eventually the process of the day in the dry way, that 
a few remarks upon the application of another medium may perhaps not be 
uninteresting to the readers of the JOURNAL, though little more can be stated 
than the result of somewhat careless experiments tried at first on an exceedingly 
dull afternoon. It is not for a moment supposed to be new, for the chances of 
novelty in photography are small, seeing the legion of ardent workers and the 
ground already trodden by its devotees, so that for outsiders little remains except 
to take the result of labours so industriously and largely circulated through these 
pages and be thankful. Gelatine, which forms the medium of so many printing 
processes, and which doubtless is yet to form the base of more, was tried in the 
place of collodion in this manner: -Thirty grains of Nelson’s gelatine were washed 
in cold water, then left to swell for several hours, when all the water was poured 
off and the gelatine set in a wide-mouthed bottle, with the addition of four 
drachms of pure water and two small drops of aqua regia, and then placed in a 
basin of hot water for solution. Eight grains of bromide of cadmium dissolved in 
half a drachm of pure water were now added, and the solution stirred gently. 
Fifteen grains of nitrate of silver were next dissolved in a half a drachm of water 
in a test tube, and the whole taken into the dark room, where the latter was 
added to the former slowly, stirring the mixture the whole time. This gave a fine 
milky emulsion, and was left for a little while to settle. A few plates of glass well 
cleaned were next leveled on a metal plate put over a small lamp; they were, 
when fully warmed, coated by the emulsion spread to the edges by a glass rod, 
then returned to their places and left to dry. When dry the plates had a thin, 
opalescent appearance, and the deposit of bromide seemed to be very evenly 
spread in the substance of the substratum. These plates were printed form in 
succession from different negatives, one of which had been taken years since on 
albumen with ox-gall and diluted phosphoric acid, sensitised in an acid nitrate 
bath, and developed with pyrogallic acid, furnishing a beautiful warm brown tint. 
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The exposure varied form the first plate thirty seconds to a minute and a 
half, as the light was very poor. No vestige of an outline appeared on removal for 
the printing-frame. The plates were dipped in water to wet the surface, and over 
them was poured a plain solution of pyrogallic acid, four grains to the ounce of 
water. Soon a faint but clean image was seen; which gradually intensified up to 
a certain point, then browned all over; hence the development in the others was 
stopped at an early stage, the plate washed, and the development continued with 
fresh pyro., with one drop of a ten-grain solution of nitrate of silver, then re- 
washed and cleared by a solution of hyposulphite of soda. The resulting prints 
were very delicate in detail, of a colour varying between a bistre and olive tint, 
and after washing dried with a brilliant surface. The colour of the print varied 
greatly, according to the exposure. Form the colour and delicacy, it struck me 
that with care not to stain the gelatine, or use only the clearest portion, such a 
process might be utilised for transparencies for the lantern and the sensitive 
plates be readily prepared. Some plates were fumed with ammonia; these 
fogged under the pyro. solution. The proportions set down were only taken at 
random, and are certainly not as sensitive as might be procured under trials. The 
remaining emulsion was left shut up in a box in the dark-room and tried on the 
third day after preparation; but the sensibility had, it seems, greatly diminished, 
though the emulsion, when rendered fluid by gently warming, appeared creamy, 
and the bromide thoroughly suspended. Some of this was now applied to some 
pieces of paper by means of a glass rod, and hung up to surface dry, then dried 
fully on the warmed level plate, and treated as sensitised paper. One kind of 
paper that evidently was largely adulterated by some earthy base dried without 
any brilliancy, but gave, under exposure of a negative for thirty seconds, very 
nicely-toned prints when developed with a weak solution of pyro., having very 
much the look of a neutral-toned carbon print without any glaze, and | think might 
be rendered useful on plain paper. Some old albumenised paper of Marion’s 
was tired, the emulsion being poured both on the albumen side and, in other 
pieces, on the plain side, but the salting evidently greatly interfered, the resulting 
prints being dirty-looking and greyed all over. These papers fumed with 
ammonia turned grey under development. They printed very slowly, even in 
strong sunlight, and were none of them left long enough to develop in a full print. 
After washing they were cleared by weak hypo. Solution. It is very possible the 
iron developer maybe employed for the glass prints, provided the actual 
acidification does not render the gelatine soft under development. The slowness 
may depend in part on the proportions of bromide and nitrate not being correctly 
balanced, especially as the ordinary, not the anhydrous, bromide was used, and 
on the quantities being too small for the proportion of gelatine. Whether the 
plates would be more sensitive if used when only surface dry is a question of 
experiment; also, whether other bromides than the one tried may not prove more 
advantageous in the presence of the neutral salt resulting from the 
decomposition, or the omission or decrease of the quantity of aqua regia. Very 
probably also the development by gallic acid and acetate of lead developer may 
furnish better results than the plain pyro. As there will be no chance of my being 
able to continue these experiments, they are placed in their crude state before 
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the readers of the “Journal,” and may eventually receive correction and 
improvements under abler hands. So far as can be judged, the process seems 
quite work more carefully-conducted experiments, and, if found advantageous, 
adds another handle to the photographer’s wheel. 

Eight year later, when tracing the rise and progress of gelatine emulsion 
photography, the late W. B. Bolton no mean authority, wrote of Maddox’s 
experiments in the following terms*:- 

“ This formula differs in but one or two respects from the average formula 
given at the present time (1879). In the first place, aqua regia, is used, which 
must have an injurious action upon the gelatine; and, in the second place, an 
excess of silver exists in the finished emulsion. What that excess may be it is 
impossible to say without more definite information as the quantity and strength 
of aqua regia employed. But let us turn to the working of this ‘pioneer’ gelatine 
emulsion as described by Dr. Maddox himself. The plates were exposed under 
negatives, the exposures extending from half-a-minute to a minute and a half ina 
very poor light. The development was conducted with a plain four-grain solution 
of pyro. and after a thin clear image appeared, it was intensified with pryo. and 
silver. Some plates fumed with ammonia fogged instantly on the application of 
the developer. The emulsion, three days after preparation, was found to have 
greatly diminished in sensitiveness. It must be borne in mind that no instructions 
are given for removing the superfluous salts from the emulsion after sensitizing, 
and that, therefore, in addition to the nitrate of sodium formed by double 
decomposition, the mixture contained fee silver and free nitric acid. The 
presence of these two latter would sufficiently account for the development 
proceeding under the action of plain pyro. solution, the operation consisting, in 
fact, of silver development, and would further explain the slowness of the plates 
which Dr. Maddox complained of in the course of this article. Moreover, it is not 
surprising that after fuming with ammonia (which would neutralize the restraining 
acid) the plates should fog on the application of pyro., for in the absence of any 
restrainer the free silver contained in the film would be instantly reduced. Such 
was the fist attempt to utilise gelatine as a vehicle in which to suspend the 
sensitive silver salt in plate of collodion; and though it proved the possibility of 
thus utilizing gelatine, the experiment cannot be said to have turned out a 
success. It is not difficult at this date to pint out where Dr. Maddox failed; the 
emulsion itself was not so much in fault as the outside circumstances under 
which it was to be worked.” 

Maddox’s experiments received, in a marked degree, the stamp of public 
acknowledgement, although it must be confessed the recognition was in many 
cases somewhat tardy. The gold medal of the Inventions Exhibition held in 1885 
was awarded to him; another distinctions were the John Scott bronze medal from 
Philadelphia; a bronze medal form Brussels; a gold medal from Antwerp, and 
numerous diplomas. The progress medal of the Royal Photographic Society was 
conferred upon Maddox on February 12", 1901,the present Editor of the “British 
Journal of Photography” having the honour of being deputed to receive the medal 
on behalf of the distinguished experimentalist. In the autumn of 1891 the “British 
Journal of Photography: also took the initiative in raising a sum of between £ 500 
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and £600, contributed by photographers in England, France Germany, and 
America, in recognition of the value of his work. 

In microscopy and photo-microscopy, Maddox also did distinguished work, 
and the latter subjects gave him a theme for an excellent series of articles in the 
volume of the “British Journal of Photography” for 1883. In the following year his 
portrait and biography were also published in its pages, and the following extract 
form the appreciation of him then given will show the esteem with which his 
microscope work has long been held: - 

“Dr. R.L. Maddox, after a voyage round the worked in 1839-1840, in search of 
health, spent many years abroad practicing in an official and private capacity, but 
had eventually to renounce the arduous duties of his profession form constant 
suffering of a very painful nature, which had extended over half-a-century. He 
had early taken up the subject of microscopy as connected with his profession, 
and had translated Dr. Dujardin’s manual at the time that Quekett’s ‘Treatise on 
the Microscope’ appeared. Owing to the impossibility of arranging for the use of 
the beautiful plates of Dujardin’s work, the translation was never published. 
Being obliged to return to England, dr. Maddox employed himself in trying to 
extend the labours of others by combining photography with microscopic 
research, and in this path was so far successful as to be the recipient of two 
medals, and for his various writings on this and macroscopic subjects he was 
elected an Honorary Fellow of the Royal Microscopical Society. About the theme 
of his introduction of the gelatino-bromide process, Dr. Maddox was carrying ona 
series of examinations on the living organisms found in the atmosphere, and 
which necessitated prolonged and tedious work with the microscope, amount 
sometime to sixteen hours in the day. In his method he differed entirely form 
shot who had preceded him, and this had been made the basis of further and 
most extended research ed by others, especially by Dr. Douglas Cunningham 
and his friend, Dr. Miquel of the Observatory of Montsouris, Paris. Dr. Maddox 
used an apparatus of his own invention-the “aéroconiscope”-a kind of multiple 
funnel set up as a vane. The wind traversing this instrument deposited the 
organism on a thin cover-glass duly prepared for the purpose. The organisms 
were then cultivated, and many of them carefully figured, the results being 
published in the current Monthly Microscopical Journal. 

Of the gelatino-bromide process we need scarcely say more than that its 
present high state of utility has been brought about by the labours of the many, 
and Dr. Maddox may justly be proud that he closed his paper on the process with 
the hope that he had given another handle to the photographers’ wheel, which 
has indeed, without restriction, been turned to their common benefit. He gave 
much of his time to microscopic drawing, as it attest in the work of the late Dr. 
Parkes on “Hygiene,” and Dr. Naylor on “Skin Diseases” and other authors; but 
his coloured drawings of many of the diatomaceoe under reagents, and his 
figures of the ferments in the deposits of beer, etc., have, we believe, never been 
published. Worn down by much suffering, he was again obliged to reside abroad 
for a considerable period, and renounce his favourite pursuits; but since his 
return he has devoted much of his time to them, especially in the endeavour to 
photograph bacteria-some of the minutest living entities, which require both skill 
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and patience for reproduction by photography. Dr. Maddox was always ready to 
impart any information he might possess, hold that the claims of science, for her 
advancement, were-“If freely ye have received, freely give.” 

In a letter to Mr. W.J. Harrison, published in these columns on November 4", 
1887, Dr. Maddox explains why in emulsion work his attention was directed to 
gelatine and silver bromide: - 

“Firstly, the cost of the collodion, with the troublesome manufacture of the 
cotton; secondly, health more or less affected by its constant use when working, 
as | was, in my camera, a dressing-room, often at a very high temperature in the 
summer months; and, thirdly, dissatisfaction with the dry methods for the photo- 
micrographic work upon which | was much engaged. The first reason may be 
dismissed as of little moment when there was an adequate return upon the work 
done, but not so when there was an absolute loss even in an amateur’s point of 
view. The second reason was a more important one. Being often shut up for 
hours in the said camera, the temperature at full summer heat, | found the 
system completely saturated with the vapour of the collodion, so much so, that it 
could be tasted in the breath on awaking in the night, and sleep was generally 
much disturbed and unrefreshing, while it was much needed to restore the 
nervous energy wasted by constant suffering, often very severe in character; 
moreover, there was an outcry in the household that the collodion vapour 
unpleasantly pervaded every room in the house. The third reason that | could 
find no satisfactory dry or sticky process that did not embrace the first two 
reasons, and add another of its own in the shape of additional time and trouble in 
the preparation of the plate. These reasons set me experimenting, sometimes 
on paper, sometimes on glass, with vegetable gummy matters, as lichen, linseed, 
quince-seed; and with starchy substances, as rice, tapioca, sago, etc.; and with 
waxy material, as Japanese vegetable wax. 


1905 
Edited by Thomas Bedding, F.R.P.S. 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE POSITION OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
|. -IS PHOTOGRAPHY ON THE WANE? 

IN former ALMANACS | have prefaced the usual Editorial article by a brief 
summary, in which | have glanced at the chief characteristics of photographic 
progress that made themselves apparent during the preceding twelve months, 
and at the same time have not omitted some consideration of the sate of the 
trade and industry as affording an indication of the position of photography in 
public favour. | propose on the present occasion to submit an amplification of 
what idea as the leading contribution to the ALMANAC for 1905. 

| do so for several reasons. All through the last year or tow a plague of 
pessimism has been afflicting those engaged in the commercial departments of 
photography, both at home and abroad. The questions that have been put to me 
on the subject from many quarters on the state of the trade may be summarized 
as follows: -1. Is photography on the wane amongst amateurs? 2. Is the 
professional undergoing slow but sure extinction? 3. Is the trade and industry on 
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the decline? The better to enable me to answer these questions | have been at 
some paint to collect a mass of evidence form numerous reliable sources, and 
the conclusions | have drawn there from supply the themes of the following 
chapters. These chapters are in reality written by way of responses to requests 
received from all parts of the United Kingdom and Ireland, the Continent of 
Europe, America, and Australia. | have been told by leading manufactures and 
others that my views in this very important matter would be highly appreciated in 
the present vehicle of publicity, and | willingly defer to the suggestions that have 
been made that | should answer in the fullest possible manner the questions that 
have been put to me. 

In this connection | at once avow myself an optimist. Fully conscious of 
my responsibility | give it as my opinion that neither in its professional, amateur, 
nor industrial aspects is photography on the wane; that is had not “passed its 
zenith’; that is not “played out; and that it has not “gone to the dogs.” | don not 
claim the paternity of these expressions. They have been dinned into my ears so 
often that | find myself using them as the aptest way in which | can make myself 
clear to my reader. Again, | take the terms of “amateur,” “professional’ and “trade 
and industry: for the sake of convenient illustration, and not because | think a 
sharp line of distinction can be drawn between those classes. We are all 
photographers nowadays, and it does not matter what we call ourselves. But our 
interest, if parallel, are not identical, and therefore they much be separately 
considered. 


Il. -FOREIGN COMPETITION 

The acknowledged depression which has brooded over the photographic 
trade so long can be traced to several causes; notably the South African War, the 
postponed coronation of King Edward the VII., the present Russo-Japanese 
conflict, and —shall | say so?- to that fatal apathy form which the Prince of Wales 
after his return from the world tour sought to arouse us by the famous admonition 
to “Wake up!” Were | to set forth in detail the extent to which the English 
photographer relies for the practice of his hobby or business upon products 
manufactured outside of this country, | am sure that | should produce a feeling of 
amazement in the minds of those who have not stopped to give the matter 
consideration. | might also be thought to be posing as an advocate of Tariff 
Reform in respect of imported photographic supplies. But the question of the 
hour in politics is one to be strictly avoided in a publication of this character. 
There can, however, be no harm in my alluding to the influence of American, 
French, German, Austrian, and Italian photographic productions as factors 
adverse to the expansion of the British photographic industry. We, in this 
country, probably use a quantity of alien photographic material large enough to 
keep going several manufactories of considerable magnitude. | do not which to 
be misunderstood on this point. Foreign-made lenses, apparatus, and other 
materials have been used by English photographers ever since photography 
itself became practicable. There seems, however, no valid reason why the 
manufacture of these articles should not reside exclusively in British hands, or, at 
any rate, that there should be some real effort on the part of English 
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manufacturers to enter into serious competition with over-sea houses. That 
competition could not but be healthy and beneficial for all concerned. But we 
have the past few years several large English manufacturers of lenses, cameras, 
and the like, have been quietly equipping themselves with new machinery and 
other facilities, and | think | am right in the conjecturing that the “waking up” 
process among British manufactures is proceeding vigorously and effectively. 

Ill. -A BOOM AND A SLUMP 

From my experience of photography during the last quarter of a century | 
could quote innumerable cases where the apathy on the part of British 
photographic manufacturers to which | have referred has led to the wholesale 
extinction of one well-known workshops, which might even now, with foresight, 
prudence and enterprise, have been fairly flourishing and prosperous. No useful 
purpose however would thereby be served. It is more cheerily and satisfactory to 
know that ht paces of these victims to a picturesque but suicidal conservatism 
have been taken by young, more efficient, and strenuous men, and that at the 
present moment British photographic manufactories are probably better 
organized and fitted to compete in the friendly rivalry of cheap, good, and 
serviceable productions than they have ever been. 

Like everything else, as the trite remark has it, photography nowadays is 
much overdone. But as is not overdone by the actual photographer himself, as | 
shall presently show. It is the incautious retailer who ahs been overdoing it and 
who has suffered, and still is suffering, from the effects of his temerity. What has 
gone on, and is going on, in the photographic trade bears a very close 
resemblance to what took place in the cycle work, and is taking place this 
moment in motordom. The “boom’ preceded a “slump” the photographic “boom” 
set in some five or six years ago. The enormous popularity of the hand camera 
deceived manufactures as to the extent of the public’s purchasing power;’ large 
numbers of photographic dealers established themselves all over the country, 
and chemist added photographic departments to their business. Unfortunately, a 
general depression of trade, traceable to the cause mentioned in my second 
chapters, followed very proudly upon the heels of this boom, the result being that 
in thousands of shops in Great Brittan during the last year or two have been 
stored. Even in prosperous times it is doubtful if purchasers could be found for 
the almost Illimitable numbers, varieties and qualities of photographic cameras 
and cognate accessories that were distributed when the photographic dealing 
craze was at is height. The parallel between the photographic and cycle trades 
is almost perfect. In both over-production on the part of manufactures and the 
excessive multiplication of distributors are features of the “slump.” 

Here again | could, as in the case of manufacturing apathy, quote 
instances to prove the correctness of what | am adducting as evidential causes of 
the “slump.” Manufacturers allowed themselves to be misled by the magnitude of 
the public interest in photography, and (“fools rush in where angels fear to tread”) 
the ranks of the retailers of photographic supplies were swollen by persons who 
soon discovered that they were mere superfluities. The fate of many of them is 
pathetic. 
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Now, what is going on to put this unfortunate state of things right? Simply 
that manufactures have been holding their hands, that surplus stocks are being 
disposed of, and that the number of photographic retailers is being reduced. The 
trade is returning to the healthier condition of things that existed six years ago. 

IV. -SOME HOPEFUL SIGNS 

While it cannot be denied- and |, for one, will not attempt to gloss over the 
truth-that quietness is the rule and not the exception in the photographic trade at 
the present moment, the signs of an early revival are so clear that | should fail in 
my duty if | omitted to refer to them here. | am told that a steady demand for 
good apparatus is reassuring and maintaining itself, and that the cheaper forms 
of hand cameras are not | such favour as hitherto. By the cheaper forms | mean 
those which | may without intentional disrespect classify as of the juvenile variety, 
which were avowedly introduced for the use of young people and others unable 
to afford more than a few shillings wherewith to gratify their desire to practise the 
most fascinating hobby of the time. These instruments have had a distinctly 
educational effect in inducing a wish for the possession of “something better.” In 
my own experience | meet many persons who look upon the disbursement of 
from five to ten pounds for a hand camera as marking the limit to which they 
should go, whilst the half-plate stand set for three or four pounds has secured an 
amazing popularity. There facts are of the highest significance. It is agreeable to 
reflect that the large class which delights in the possession of the newest and 
most expensive anastigmatic lenses and highly-finished hand cameras, running 
into a cost of at least a score pounds, still exits, but not, perhaps, in such 
numbers as could be desired. They render great support to the trade, but do not 
form, perhaps, its mainstay. Again, your buyer of whole-plate mahogany 
cameras is less conspicuous than he was a decade ago. The purchaser of 
medium-priced and medium-quality apparatus is the one form whom the largest 
amount of patronage and support is to be expected. The wonderful popularity of 
enlarging —a popularity which is probably destines to increase rather than 
diminish-should also be taken into account in gauging the trend of public 
requirements. There are clear indications, too, as | recently pointed out in the 
“British Journal of Photography,” that the optical lantern trade is in process of 
resuscitation. Lantern slide making and lantern entertainments have not been so 
popular for at least ten years-in fact, | perceive a very strong revival of interest in 
this work, or rather, | should say that it has attracted the attention of the second 
generation of gelatine dry-plate workers far more successfully than the first. 
There is no aimless figure of speech. When in the early eighties gelatine plates 
were adopted by all classes of photographers the production of gelatine lantern 
slide followed as a matter of course, and, for a time, they were produced in great 
numbers. Then a marked falling off in interest was perceptible-at any rate, to the 
present writer. But an enormous number of amateur photographers, who were 
very young persons, indeed when gelatine plates were introduced, had 
meanwhile been growing in photographic wisdom and knowledge, an so today, in 
the early part of a young century, we see before us vast armies-it is no 
exaggeration to say so — of keen, intelligent, and enthusiastic photographer, 
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whose coming few of us dreamed of in those far-off times when Messrs. 
Lancaster struck the note of cheap and effective photographic apparatus. 

But | am getting a little ahead of my subject. | wish, in concluding this brief 
chapter, to refer to one or tow other signs of hopefulness in the trade. The 
apparatus section in this ALMANAC is larger than ever, and might, had space 
permitted been considerably extended, and the year close with the entire body of 
manufacturers showing every activity and vitality in the production of new 
models, modifications of old forms, and improvements in detail of existing types. 
Clearly then | am not the only optimist in photography. 


V. THE REIGN OF THE AMATEUR 

| shall not further trouble the reader with reference to the trade aspects of my 
subject. Addressing myself to the destruction of the dismal and lamentable 
fallacy that amateur photography is on the wane, | call in the nearest available 
weapon to aid me, namely, the Directory of Photographic Societies in the present 
ALMANAC. This shows that there are more Societies in existence than ever 
there were. The list is by no means complete, as your average photographic 
society secretary usually lacks in epistolary alertness what he makes up for in 
secretarial enthusiasm, but the evidence it supplies is too valuable to be passed 
over in the present inquiry. | don not lose sight, again, of the symptoms of vitality 
vouchsafed to us by the success of such institutions as the Affiliation of 
Photographic Societies, the Yorkshire Union, the Northern Federation, and the 
Scottish National Federation. National and local spirit are encouraged in this 
manner, and community of interest in the practice of photography animated and 
sustained. Between them these bodies must represent a constituency of many 
thousands. 

But the army of unattached photographers may probably be numbered by 
the hundred thousand, for nowadays, when one looks a little higher than the 
labouring population, it is difficult to discover a home without a camera. | have 
said that photographic societies are on the increase; so, too, are exhibitions and 
competitions, as may be seen weekly in the pages of the BRITISH JOURNAL OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. All this makes for vitality and expansion. Grant, if you will, 
that money competitions appeal to one’s cupidity and pubic exhibitions to one’s 
not unnatural love of success and notoriety; still, they are to be unreservedly 
accepted as showing that photography is not retrogressing in general favour. 
Were it otherwise, all this organized activity would be futile. 

The majority of photographers do not belong to photographic societies, do 
not exhibit, do not compete, and read little. It is for this mighty crowd-numbering, 
as | have hinted, hundreds of thousands- that the newspapers all over the 
country publish week by week articles and columns of paragraphs on 
photographic topics. In this way, millions of readers are addressed, if not 
interested. A few years ago the “lay” Press contained few references to 
photography, which today ranks with golf, motoring, cycling, gardening, and 
ladies’ dress as a subject of general interest. Is it conceivable that if photography 
were on the wane such shrewd men as newspaper conductors would devote so 
much of what is politely call their “valuable space” to it? Your newspaper 
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conductor is usually a sensible man of business, who gives his customer exactly 
what he wants. Depend upon it, if the readers of his newspaper did not include a 
considerable percentage of practical photographers he would not print a 
photographic column. Nor in many cases would he orgainse competitions for the 
special edification of those readers. He knows, with me, that today there is a 
camera in every home, and that the oftener its possessor can be induced to use 
it the better for everybody. 


VI. WAITING FOR COLOUR PHOTOGRAPHY TO TURN UP 

The consumption-or rather the use- of plates, papers, films, and chemicals in 
photography is obviously greater than it has ever been. In respect of the fist tow 
products it is generally conceded that English manufacturers more than hold their 
own against their oversea competitors. Clearly, if photography were on the wane 
this branch of the industry would not be so flourishing as in some quarters it 
admittedly is. From many directions | hear of the enlargement of premises, great 
pressure of business, and the increase of staffs. Plates, papers, and films have 
been not infelicitously compared to the bread and butter, the tea and sugar of 
photography. They are unquestionably its staple products, and the measure of 
their use should be the measure of the extent to which operative photography is 
practised. For the use of films and plates mostly necessitates the employment of 
cameras, lenses, shutters, and other appurtenances. If photography were on the 
wane the staple precuts would surely be the first to pass into comparative 
desuetude. There are no signs of depression in that direction; on the contrary, 
the mania of the everyday photographer for new negative and positive surfaces 
amount, to quote the distinguished humorist, Mr. Gilbert, to a disease. | hope the 
disease is incurable. 

| am frequently told that the one thing needed to five the trade a fillip is the 
discovery of colour photography. Precisely what is meant by colour photography 
in this particular connection is not always clearly understood by those who 
desiderate it. There is at present little hope that the one really true system of 
colour photography —the Lippmann process-is capable of such simplification that 
it will respond to the requirements of the average photographer, to whom also 
trichromatics, whether on glass or paper, present greater difficulties than he is 
qualified to successfully surmount. There are one or two interesting processes 
by Messrs. Lumiére, Dr. Koenig, and others, about to be introduced to the public, 
but | do not seek to prejudice them in saying that they hardly rise to the 
aspirations of those who yearn for some easily worked system of colour 
photography, which shall effect such a remunerative revolution in photographic 
procedure as the gelatine plate and celluloid film. The time has not come for 
that. Maybe the discovery still lurks in the worm of the future, from which it is to 
be doubted if it will emerge for many years. 

The cry for novelty in photography as a panacea for temporary depression 
is no new thing, and usually proceeds from persons who are blind to the 
opportunities of developing processes and resources already to their hands. The 
lessons of history are instructive in this regard. The gelatine dry plate, 
platinotype printing, bromide and gelatine printing, the hand camera, high 
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intensity anastigmatic lenses, telephotography and other advances fought their 
way very slowly into the recognition of photographers. Instead of sighing after 
the almost unattainable in a simplified system of colour photography which shall 
bring about a commercial millennium and people the highways and byways with 
camera users busily engaged in “taking natural-colour photographs in one 
operation,” does it not behove those immediately concerned to devote 
themselves to the feasible course of taking advantage of the more obvious 
opportunities which the incompletely developed resources of photography plainly 
offer? 


VII-THE FUTURE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

And what is to be the future of photography? | have no hesitation in forming a 
wholly favourable view of what is in store for it. To begin with, we are, in my 
opinion, at present only on the fringe of that great amateur renaissance to which | 
have already alluded. Your college youth and high school girl of today will be 
your scientific, technical, or pictorial photographer of the next year, and the 
amateur will this always be with us in his hundreds of thousands. There are 
some 30,000 persons engaged in the business of photography (Il am not counting 
manufactories), by which | mean studio, outdoor, Press work, and the like. This 
is an increase on the last census returns and affords some clue as to whether 
professional photography has or has not declined. As to the probable future of 
the trade and industry | have already given my opinion; and | trust | have 
rendered sufficient reasons for the photographically optimistic faith that is in me 
in this respect. 

The resources, the applications, the scope of photography are practically 
limitless, and without it today the illustrated Press would cease to exist. It forces 
its usefulness into every art, every science, every industry, every department of 
human life, and, next to the pen and the type of the printer, is, perhaps, the most 
wonderfully adaptable and responsive recording agency ever devised by the 
ingenuity of man. Nowhere do | perceive any abatement of interest in the work of 
the lens, the plate, and the camera; any depreciation of its value; any falling off in 
numbers of those to whom the use of photography has become indispensability. 

In time of general depression, such as this old world of ours has lately 
passed, and is passing, through, we are apt to grow reasonably querulous and 
pessimistic on very small provocation. Only recently a prominent newspaper 
asked its readers to consider whether photography had not reached its zenith. 
The same question might be asked with respect to a thousand other things. If, in 
regard to photography, it was meant to suggest that the “black art” was declining 
in popularity and utility, and was not attracting fresh adherents every day in place 
of those temporarily giving it up (I have never yet met the person who once “took 
up” photography and permanently gave it up), the rejoinder, to my mind, is 
obvious; there is more photographic work done nowadays than ever there was. 
And there will be more still tomorrow; and more the day after. 

May | hope that my motive in penning these half-dozen chapters will not 
be misunderstood? It has been represented to me that if | could conscientiously 
take a favourable view of the photographic outlook, | should be doing a general 
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service by briefly placing the fact on record in as pubic a manner as possible. | 
have given my view on the subject, and the answers to the questions that have 
been put on me, in the most prominent place in the most prominent book on 
photography that is published —a book that passes under the eyes of every 
person directly concerned in the manufacturing and commercial side of 
photography for whose inspiration this little review has been written. 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONGST the specially prominent photographers who have died since the 
publication of the last ALMANAC, the following may be mentioned:- 
Austin J. King 
James Alexander Forrest 
Captain M. H. Hayes 
Marshall Wane 
Frederick York 
William Thompson 
William Bates 
Alexander Tate 
Professor Etienne Jules Marey 
Samuel P. Jackson 
William Butcher 
Eadweard Muybridge 


AUSTIN J. KING 

Mr. Austin Joseph King, F.S.A., died at Tenby on August 28, 1903. The 
deceased gentleman’s deep love of the science bespoke him an attentive 
hearing at several London societies-photographic and otherwise. From the time 
of the formation and continuance of the Bath Photographic Society (1888-1903) 
he was probably the most active worker and largest contributor, scientifically and 
socially, to its work. He was not unknown at Conventions, and it is doubtful 
whether the Bath meeting could have been held in 1891 without the active co- 
operation the members concerned obtained through his assistance. 


JAMES ALEXANDER FORREST 

The death of Mr. James Alexander Forrest, which took place on Friday, 
September 9, 1903, in his ninetieth year, removes perhaps the oldest link 
between the past and present of English photography. Some six months ago, in 
the Jubilee number of the JOURNAL we gave a brief account of Mr. Forrest’s 
connection with the “Liverpool Photographic Journal” and general photographic 
affairs in the great city on the Mersey. The respect in which he was held in 
Liverpool is evidenced by the following extract from the “Liverpool Mercury” —Mr. 
Forrest was at one time a member of the Liverpool Town Council, representing 
Lme Street Ward for several years in the Conservative interest. He was first 
elected to the Council in 1873, succeeding Mr. H. Hornby, deceased. In the 
following year Mr. Forrest was returned without a contest, but three years later he 
was opposed by Mr. C. J. Crosfiled, whom, however, he defeated by a majority of 
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78. After serving the city in this capacity for eight years, during which time he did 
excellent work on many of the committee-including the Watch Committee-he 
retired from public life. He was the principal of Messrs. J. A. Forrest and Sons, 
glass manufactures, of Lime Street, which firm, it will be remembered, executed 
the stained glass windows in St. George’s Hall. Mr. Forrest was a gentleman of 
artistic tastes, and his work as a pioneer of photography will long be 
remembered. He was not only distinguished in the use of the camera, but his 
contributions to magazines on matters appertaining to his favourite pursuit were 
recognized as form the pen of an authority. He as for a long period a prominent 
member of the Liverpool Photographic Society, and was greatly respected both 
in public and private life.” The late Mr. Forrest was an early President of the 
Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association, of which he was a member of its 
foundation. In conjunction with Mr. James Harnupp, of Bidston, he took great 
practical interest in the application of photography to astronomical purposes, and 
was the author of many communications to the Liverpool Association. 


CAPTAIN M. H. HAYES 

The death of Captain M. Horace Hayes, the well-known authority on 
horses and their management, occurred at Southsea in September 1903. 
Captain Hayes, who was employed by the Government during the South African 
War, was the writer of many books on veterinary subjects, and the author of “A 
Student’s Manual of Tactics.” He was at one time in the Royal Artillery and saw 
considerable service with the Bengal Staff Corps. Captain Hayes will be 
remembered by many of our readers as having devoted special attention to 
photography, on which subject he read several papers before the Royal and 
other societies. 


MARSHALL WANE 

Mr. Marshall Wane passed away on Monday, December 14, 1903. Mr. 
Wane was born in 1833, and thus was seventy years of age. He was devoted to 
his profession, and first began to photograph in 1852 as an amateur when he 
was nineteen years of age. Self-taught from the beginning, and always very 
ingenious, he made his first camera out of a cigar box, and a lens out of a 
mustard tin, and a magnifying glass. As is usually done by amateurs, he 
experimented on his friends in the garden, with a blanket as a background; when 
it rained an umbrella was put up. The only time the young amateur had was 
during his lunch hour, and he was often so engrossed in his work that he had to 
run all the way to the office-two miles away. These early attempts were glass 
positives, only a few inches in size. Rapidly becoming proficient, there was such 
a demand form friends for portraits made by the new art, that all his spare cash 
was spent in photographic material; so a charge was made to cover expenses. 
The money thus made was put into a child’s earthenware money-box, which had 
to be broken when filled. Full in a very short time, it was found to contain 
sufficient to purchase an up-to-date outfit in London. This was done, and with 
superior appliances his work so much improved, and was so much admired, that 
he decided to start business as a professional. Accordingly, he began in 1854 at 
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Knutsford, and, successful from the start, was enabled to build a studio in 
Douglas, Isle of Man, in 1858, where he remained twenty-three years. 


In 1879 Mr. Wane was induced by the late Lord Loch, who was then 
Governor of the Island, and several influential friends to go to Edinburgh, where 
he remained until 1902, when he received and offer for his business by a 
company which he accepted. In the following year he opened a studio at 518, 
Great Western Road, Glasgow, with a view to leaving it to his two sons, after 
giving them the benefit of his well-known name; also his invaluable advice and 
experience. He had just accomplished his last wish, “To give his boys a fair 
start,” when he was called away. The business will be carried on under the 
name of “Marshall Wane” by his two sons, Mr. H. P. Wane, a medalist and 
technical expert, and Charles Marshall Wane. Mr. Wane, fond of all outdoor 
sports, was a good swimmer and a capital shot, and could cycle his fifty miles a 
day easily; he was the oldest of cyclist in Scotland, having been one for nearly 
forty years. He could play a good game of billiards, and was found of a game of 
whist. He was very fond of reading. Mr. Wane was known by a large circle of 
friends, and to quote one of them-“To know him was to love him and esteem 
him.” 


FREDERICK YORK 

Mr. Frederick York, of the firm of York and son, Photographic Publishers, 
passed away on December 17, 1903, aged eighty years. Mr. York was born at 
Bridgwater in 1823. Intended for the law, a few months in the office convinced 
him that he had no vocation for the profession, and so the articles were not 
signed. He was apprenticed in 1839 to a chemist at Bristol. At that time Fox 
Talbot’s discovery attracted general notice, and Mr. West, of the Observatory at 
Clifton, made a photogenic paper, and sold it to chemists to retail at one shilling a 
packet. It was used principally for printing fern leaves, lace, etc. This was his 
first introduction to photography. In the winter of 1853, when residing at Bath, he 
had severe hemorrhage from the lungs, which confined him to the hours for four 
months. The doctor advised his going to a warm climate, and he decided on 
going to the Cape of Good Hope, which he did the following year. He called ona 
friend, Mr. Cogan, of Bath, to have his portrait taken, and having told him of his 
plans, he suggested his going in for photography, and kindly offered him every 
assistance and the use of his studio. Although Daguerreotype was then the 
recognised process, his friend was working collodion-in fact, was one of the 
pioneers of that process. On his arrival at the Cape, in January 1855, he found 
there was an opening, and decided on abandoning physic for photography. The 
things he took out were soon used up and could not be replaced for five months, 
as there were no steamers running to the Cape at that time, and collodion there 
was unknown. lodide or bromide of ammonium could not be obtained. The 
Dutch ether turned blood-red when iodides were added, and the spirit of wine as 
so carelessly distilled that it was almost useless. He had to redistill both ether 
and spirit, to make guncotton and the iodides and bromides of ammonium; this 
with the facilities of the present day! He mastered all of it, and may be 
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considered the first who introduced the collodion process into South Africa. He 
became a large importer of photographic material, and taught photography to 
many who traveled through the country. The change of climate was most 
beneficial to his health, and he never had a return of the old complaint. He 
returned to England in 1861, and after twelve months’ rest started on outdoor 
work. He took over one thousand views of London in four sizes. His 
stereoscopic, cabinet, and large sizes (8 x 6 and 12x10) of animals at the 
Zoological Gardens, taken by the collodion process, have not been excelled. 
Having little to do in the winter, he turned his attention to making lantern slides 
which grew into a business requiring fifteen thousand negatives. Mr. York was 
an active member of various Photographic Societies. He was formerly on the 
Council of the Parent Society, Vice-President of the South London, and Trustee 
of the Photographic Club. 


WILLIAM TOMPSON 

Photography in the North of England suffered a loss in the death of Mr. 
William Thompson, of the well-known firm of Thompson and Lee, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. Like so many of our leading photographic workers, Mr. Thompson 
began his career as an amateur, drifting gradually from a solicitor’s office into the 
ranks of the professional photographers. Gifted with indomitable perseverance 
and energy, he founded a large and successful business devoted to technical 
and mechanical photography, specialising in the difficult branch of collotype 
printing, in which he excelled. For many years he was the life and soul of the 
Newcastle and Northern Counties’ Photographic Association, fulfilling the duties 
of honorary secretary with extraordinary vigour and ability. Combining, as he did, 
ripe judgment and sound taste in artistic matters, with unusual technical skill and 
scientific attainments, a brilliant career seemed to assured for him, when at the 
age of thirty-four he passed away on March 27", 1904. 


WILLIAM BATES 

The death of Mr. W. Bates, Photographer of Chertsey, Surrey, took place 
on June 14" in the seventy-eighth year of his age. The deceased gentleman as, 
perhaps, one of the oldest photographers in the country, as he certainly was one 
of the most urbane, catholic in taste, and cultivated. Skillful with the brush, his 
leisure was devoted to painting or sketching abroad, and in the charming little 
Chertsey studio over which he so long presided with such skill and success, the 
backgrounds, frames and many other of the artistic impedimenta of a portraitist’s 
necessary olls podrida were the products of Mr. Bates’s facility for design. 

To many readers of these lines Mr. Bates will be chiefly remembered as 
the sponsor and manufacturer of “Bates’ Black,” but his singular modesty 
concealed a personality of rare charm and attraction. In earlier years his 
energies found an outlet in the direction of invention; in later times his portrait 
work and his painting monopolised his attention. The delightful studio in the old- 
world little Surrey town of Chertsey has sent out a great deal of excellent portrait 
work which if it has not often secured the very doubtful privilege of illustrate d 
newspaper publicity has yet deservedly won the esteem and appreciation of a 
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large and refined clientele. By the death of Mr. Bates photography is distinctly 
the poorer, for as a man and artist he was of a very high type indeed. 


ALEXANDER TATE 

Members of the Photographic Convention, and many others, will regret to 
learn of the death of Mr. Alexander Tate, which occurred on August 29, 1904, 
aged eighty-one. The late Mr. Tate, whose father was a resident of Dublin, 
received his early training as an engineer and architect under the late Mr. Owen, 
Commissioner of the Board of Public Works. He had a fellow pupil the late Sir 
Charles Lanyon, and in his studies he displayed that intuitive faculty and grasp of 
detail which afterwards enable him to succeed to well in his profession. When 
quite a young man he was appointed surveyor of a division of County Dublin, and 
this position he filled with marked ability for many years. Towards the end of 
1861, upon the resignation of Sir Charles Lanyon, he was elected to the 
important office of surveyor of County Antirm and the County Town of 
Carrickfergus, and he then came to live in Belfast. For over twenty years he 
acted in that capacity, and under his supervision many important schemes were 
carried out. About 1884 he resigned the surveyorship of County Antrim, being 
succeeded by Mr. John H. Brett, and a year or so later he retired from the 
position in Carrickfergus. Since then he had not engaged in active work, so far 
as his profession was concerned, but if released from public service he by no 
means allowed time to hang idly on his hands. He was always interested in 
scientific research and was a leading member of various societies. Among the 
number may be included the Belfast Naturalist’s Field Club. The Royal Society 
of Antiquaries in Ireland, the Institute of Civil Engineers of Ireland, of which he 
was the hon. Secretary when in Dublin; the Royal Society of Dublin, the 
Photographic Society, the British Astronomical Association, and the British 
Association. In connection with the last named body, of which he was a life 
member, he acted as secretary of one of the sections when the association met 
in Dublin in 1857. Technical education found in his a warm supporter, and he 
was prominently identified with the old Government School of Art before it was 
merged in the Municipal Technical institute. 


PROFESSOR MAREY 

In the early part of the year there passed away, at the age of 74, Professor 
Etienne Jules Marey, the master of that method of experimental physiology by 
which, together with Claude Bernard, he enriched this science with numerous 
discoveries. He was, if not the virtual inventor, at all events the perfector of the 
system of graphics for the measurements of physiological phenomena; the 
deviser of the sohygmograph for the notation of the pulse and heart beats and 
respirator movements; the analyst by means of instantaneous photographs of 
movement of human and animal locomotion, the flight of birds, the galloping of 
horses, etc. becoming thus an imitator of the cinematograph. But these 
inventions are only the more striking devices with which he ingeniously opened 
up surer methods of research in physiology. The mechanical appliances which 
he conceived figure to-day in every physiological laboratory in the world. 
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S P JACKSON 

Mr. Samuel P. Jackson, whose death occurred early in 1904, was born on 
September 12, 1830, his father being an artist and an Associate of the old Water 
Colour Society. Mr. Jackson became an Associate of the same society in 1852, 
being the youngest Associate ever elected. His favourite subjects were scenes 
on the Thames, in North Wales, and on the Cornish coast. He exhibited on 
several occasions at the Royal Academy, and three of his drawings are in the 
South Kensington Museum. Mr. Jackson, who was of a retiring disposition, had 
not painted since 1900. His tastes were scientific as well as artistic for he was 
the inventor of an instantaneous shutter, which obtained a silver medal awarded 
by the Royal Photographic Society. 


W. BUTCHER 
Mr. William Butcher, of the firm of Messrs. W. Butcher and Son, dealers in 
photographic apparatus, died early in 1904. 


EADWEARD MUYBRIDGE 
Mr. Muybridge passed away in the seventy-fourth year of his age. Mr. 
Muybridge will be remembered for his work in connection with the photography of 
moving bodies. 


1906 
Editied by George E. Brown, F.I.C. 


*Note: Editor eliminated Summary section of the ALMANAC 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
Among those who have died since the publication of the last “Almanac’ may 
be mentioned:-- 


Professor Ernst Abbe (January 14, 1905) 
Horatio Nelson King (May 25, 1905) 
T. C. Hepworth (June 14, 1905) 
John Howson (October 3, 1905) 
Rev. J. M. Bacon 

E. H. Fitch (July 25, 1905) 

C.S. Abbott (March 1, 1905) 

Dr. Eugen Englisch 

Ludwig Schrank (May 20, 1905) 

G. R. Baker (January 28, 1905) 

S. B. Webber (September 17, 1905) 
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PROFESSOR ERNST ABBE 

Had Professor Abbe lived a few days longer he would have celebrated his 
65"" birthday, for he was born on January 23, 1840, at Eisenach. His student 
days were spent at Jena and Gottingen, and he afterwards established himself in 
the former town as tutor in mathematics, physics, and astronomy. In 1866 he 
entered into those relations with Carl Zeiss which were to determine the whole 
course of his career. Twenty years previously Zeiss had founded a small optical 
workshop in Jena. Microscopes were among his manufactures, and, like other 
opticians of his day, he designed them by a tentative method of trial and error. 
But he was convinced that he could base his designs on scientific principles and 
could work by calculation alone instead of by the laborious processes which were 
then adopted. He found himself unequal to the theoretical part of that task, but in 
1866 he associated himself with Professor Abbe found that for certain lens 
combinations he required entirely new descriptions of glass. A report on the 
state of microscopic optics drawn up by Professor Abbe on the occasion of the 
exhibition of 1876 of a loan collection of scientific instruments in London, fell into 
the hands of Dr. Otto Schott, of Witten, in Westphalia. Dr. Schott was a chemist, 
and established in the glass industry and in 1881 he commenced at Witten the 
preparation of glasses which Professor Abbe and his assistant, Dr. Riedel, at 
Jena, proceeded to subject to optical examination. The first series of test were 
on a small experimental scale, and were made to determine the relationship 
between the chemical composition of a glass and its optical properties. In two 
years very promising results had been obtained, and the experimental work was 
then continued on a large scale with the aid of monetary grants for the Prussian 
Minister of Education. These further researches led, in the autumn of 1884, to 
the establishment of a glass factory, the “Glastechnisches Laboratorium Schott 
und Genossen.” Soon after the death of Carl Zeiss Abbe became the sole 
proprietor of the optical factory, until in 1891, he resigned all his proprietary rights 
in the optical works and the glass factory. By this act he created the Carl Zeiss 
“Stiftung” or trust. This constitution of this “Stiftung,” the crown of Professor 
Abbe’s life, provides a complete system of pensions, sick benefits, and profit 
sharing for all those employed under it. No profits accrue to individuals. The 
“Stiftung” devotes the surplus which remains after the payment of the above 
charges to the endowment of Jena University, and the sums which have been 
granted for his purpose amount, we believe, to more than £100,000. Professor 
Abbe’s salary as director of the optical works could not be more than ten times 
the wages of a standard workman, and on his retirement in 1903, he drew the 
pension provided by the “Stiftung.” 


HORATIO NELSON KING 
At the time of his death, Mr. King was 75 years of age. His business, 
founded in the early days of photography, embraced an immensely wide field of 
portraiture and landscape, and in the palmy days of the stereoscope, and the 
view-publishing trade, he was one of the largest producers in the market. By 
permission of the late Queen Victoria, he made a unique collection of 
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photographs of the Royal palaces. On the death of Vernon Heath, he controlled 
the copyrights of the latter's phenomenally successful series of negatives, 
including the “Cottage Porch” a subject which was never out of the printing frame 
for six years, and brought in no less than £ 6,000. His extensive series of 
negatives was rarely idle. He introduced photography into the railway 
companies, and made tours of many parts of the country in the interest of several 
of the great lines. Mr. King may be named as one of the pioneers of photography 
for the illustrated press, of his appeared in the “Illustrated London News.” He 
was early in the field when reproduction fees promised to add to the 
photographer's income. 


T. C. HEPWORTH 

Mr. Hepworth’s vocation of a lecturer and journalist brought his name 
before all classes of the photographic community. His popularity on the lecture 
platform was the most distinguishing feature of his professional career. In the 
Midlands and the North of England his lantern discourses on scientific topics 
were among the fixtures of the season, for he possessed the rare gift of making 
an intricate subject clear and attractive to the non-scientific hearer. Mr. Hepworth 
was associated with photography in a number of ways. For some years he was 
proprietor and editor of “The Photographic News, “ he was the author of several 
text-books and a good many contributions to the photographic Press of recent 
years came from his anonymous pen. 


JOHN HOWSON 

Mr. Howson’s name was so well known throughout the photographic trade 
that it is scarcely necessary for us to refer to his connection first and for many 
years, with the Ilford Company, and subsequently with the Imperial Dry Plate 
Company. Under his commercial management —which commenced with the 
inception of the present firm of Ilford, Limited —a series of pioneer steps were 
taken towards the establishment of popular photography and as a corollary, the 
foundation of plate and paper making as an important industry. The introduction 
of P.O.P. is, perhaps, associated most intimately in the public mind with Mr. 
Howson’s name, for he spared no energy in familiarizing British photographers 
with the paper, which his Company was the first to place on the market. But in 
other directions his labours were freely devoted to the important interests of the 
Ilford business. For several years he was associated in the commercial 
management of the Imperial Dry Plate Company, Limited. 


JM BACON 

The Rev. John Mackenzie Bacon was well known to the public as a 
leading scientific aeronaut, but he came before the photographic pubic in the 
capacity of lecturer on aeronautical adventures. His popularity in the sphere was 
just as great as his reputation among scientific students of meteorology and 
aerial navigation. Mr. Bacon had many exciting adventures as a balloonist, and 
his happy narrations of them was illustrated by photographs taken by himself. 
His experiences other than those contained in his numerous scientific papers and 
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articles are recorded in two popular works, “By Land and Sky” and “The 
Dominion of the Air.” 


E. H. FITCH 
Mr. Fitch was associated with the celluloid film manufacture from its early 
days, and up to this time of his decease was actively engaged ion the business. 
His interest in photography sprang from that of his father, Noel E. Fitch, who was 
a well-known amateur photographer of the last generation, an active member of 
the old South London Society, and for some time its treasurer. 


C.S. ABBOTT 
Mr. Abbott was President of the American Aristotype Company, Jamestown, 
New York, and Vice-President of the Eastman Kodak Company. His death took 
place very suddenly at midnight, Wednesday, March 1, while staying at his 
country residence in North Carolina. 


DR. EUGEN ENGLISCH 
Dr. Eugen Englisch, of the Technical High School, Stuttgart, succumbed to 
a long illness incurred through his scientific photographic work. He was the 
author of a _ well-written text-book, the “Compendium der Praktischen 
Photographie,” and the founder of the “Zeitscrhift fur Wissentschaftliche 
Photographie,” a monthly journal dealing exclusively with the higher technical 
and photo-chemical questions. 


LUDWIG SCHRANK 
Herr Ludwig Schrank had been before the Continental photographic world 
for many years, both as editor of the “Korrespndenz” and the Secretary of the 
Vienna Photographic Society, and at the time of his death he had attained the 
aged of 77 years. 


GR BAKER 
G. R. Baker, for over 30 years with Messrs. J H Steward of 406, Strand, 
died on January 28, 1904, after a few days illness. Mr. Baker was a constant 
contributor to the “Journal” and to the “Lantern Supplement” of papers on lantern 
matters. 


S B WEBBER 

The death of Samuel Blatchford Webber, took place at his residence, 
Bromely, Kent, on Sunday, September 17, at the advanced age of 86. Mr. 
Webber was a retired goldsmith, and as recently as the Newcastle meeting of the 
Photographic Convention gave a practical demonstration as to what to do with 
residues, but making a gold ring out of them and presenting it to the President. 
He was Vice-President of the Bromely Camera Club, and for many years was 
one of the trustees of the Photographic Convention, a position which he resigned 
only a few months since owing to ill-health. 
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1907 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C. 


*Note: Editor eliminated Summary section of the ALMANAC. 
OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 


AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since this publication of the 
1906 ALMANAC are: - 


F. Maxwell Lyte (March 4, 1906) J. Guardia (June 25, 1906) 
A.H. Wall (June 24, 1906) William Grove (April 30, 1906) 
Leon Vidal (Aug. 5, 1906) G. H. Judd (Dec, 15, 1905) 
Colonel J. Gale (Aug. 6, 1906) H. Schnauss (Mar. 14, 1906) 


F. MAXWELL LYTE 
The death of Farnham Maxwell Lyte deprives photography of one of its early 
workers, thought his active connection with photography lasted only about 
sixteen years-from 1854 to 1870. His most notable achievement in photographic 
process was, however, the invention of the so-called “honey” process, by which 
the wet collodion plate could be retained in workable condition for several days. 
This process he published in “Notes and Queries” for June 17, 1854, his letter 
appearing a fortnight after George Shadbolt, a formed editor of THE BRITISH 
JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRPAHY, had independently communicated an identical 
process to the Photographic Society (now the Royal Photographic Society). Mr. 
Lyte was also one of the first to point out the danger to photographs of “anti- 
chlor” impurities in mounts. He was the originator of the present borax and 
phosphate toning baths and the introducer of iodine into collodion emulsion for 
better color rendering. 
Mr. Lyte was a chemical engineer and an Associate of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, and an honorary member of the Royal Photographic Society. He 
was one of the oldest members of the Chemical Society, and an original member 
of the Society of Chemical Industry. His father, the Rev. Henry Francis Lyte, may 
be remembered as the author of the well-known hymn, “Abide With Me.” 


A.H. WALL 
Though known to many of the older generation of photographers, Mr. Wall 
had outlived his relations with photography. For the following notes of his career 
| am indebted to one of his most intimate friends (Mr. Snowden Ward). 

Mr. Wall was born in London; his early youth was spoiled by an 
unsympathetic step-father, and, running away form home, he first joined one of 
the early Daguerreotypists and soon afterwards “went on” as a super in the 
company of the great Macready. In 1850 Mr. Wall began business with a partner 
in Cheapside, London, as miniature painters and Daguerreotypists. The 
miniature was killed by the Daguerreotype. In 1851, Mr. Wall was assistant to a 
photographer working near the Great Exhibition, and later opened a studio in the 
Strand as miniaturist and portrait painter-a complete failure. In 1852, he married 
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and set out with his bride as a touring portrait painter, with fair success. He used 
the name of R.A. Seymour, and in the “Photographic News” for 1861 will be 
found the story of his tour. The early death of his wife sent him back to the 
stage. 

For Hazell, Watson, and Viney Mr. Wall edited “The Illustrated 
Photographer” during 1868, 69 and ’70 a magazine that was before its time’ and 
since then his connection with photography has been limited to occasional 
contributions and criticism. In earlier years he was a regular contributor to the 
BRITISH JOURNAL. He founded the old South London Photographic Society, 
and was one of the founders and most active members of the Solar Club. The 
later years of his life were spent in the congenial position of Curator of the 
Shakespeare Memorial Library at Stratford-on-Avon. 


LEON VIDAL 

m. Vidal’s parents were proprietors of the salt works at Port de Bouc, near 
Marseilles. He was educated as an engineer at the Lycée, St. Louis, but 
preferred the laboratories of the Sorbonne, becoming perpetrator to Dumas and 
Claude Bernard. In the summer he superintended the salt collection at his home, 
and made over the mother liquors, saturated with iodine and bromine, to 
Poitevin. There can be little doubt that from this intimacy with Poitevin who was 
then director and chemist of a neighboring salt factory, he was led to identify 
himself with the practical development of the photo-mechanic methods. 

After the death of Pitevin his family confided to M. Vidal the publication of 
his photographic work, and the result was a new edition, in 1883, of the “Traité 
des Impressions Photographiques,” revised and enriched with valuable notes 
and appendices. 

In 1879, he took over the direction of the “Moniteur de la Photographie,” 
and ably edited it for many years. He worked out the polychrome method of 
colour printing, founded on the Woddbury process, but like it, now superseded by 
simpler methods. It was, however, very suitable for the purposes intended of 
reproduction of jeweler, fine fabrics, porcelains, etc., with their colours and 
metallic luster. Under his direction also some very fine aloums of reproductions 
in collotype were brought out. 

He was a Chevalier of the Legion of Honour, Officer of Public Instruction, and 
since 1879 was Professor at the Schools of Decorative Arts in Paris and 
Limoges, and delivered regular course of lectures on processes of photographic 
reproduction. 

In 1889 M. Vidal started a society for mutual assistance, L’Union 
Photographique; later, the Société des Photographies Documentaires, and four 
years ago he promoted the Société de Photochromie. He was latterly particularly 
interested in the development of colour photography, and constantly working at it. 
A man of most kind and generous nature, he had many friend in all parts of the 
world, and was always ready to help them in furthering the cause he had so 
much at heart. 
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J. GUARDIA 

Mr. Guardia was a Spaniard by birth, but had been a naturalized Englishman 
for more than 25 years. His photographic career at it s commencement, twenty 
five years ago, was marked by his thorough advocacy of the hand camera as 
capable of everything which might be desired in photography, and infinitely the 
superior of the stand camera, from the tourist’s standpoint. His own ideas at that 
time in camera construction brought him into relations with Mr. A. s. Newman, 
also a photographer and mechanician of the highest order, and one, too, able to 
adapt his grasp of mechanical constructions to the many refinements which go to 
make the perfect camera. The two men associated themselves in partnership 
about seventeen years ago, and developed the well-known business bearing 
their names. 


WILLIAM GROVE 
In the death of Mr. Grove, the surviving partner of the firm of Window and 
Grove, Baker Street, London, the Professional Photographer’s Association lost 
its secretary and treasurer. Mr. Grove has also acted as treasurer of the 
Copyright Union since its formation. 


G. H. JUDD 
Mr. Judd was first foreman, then manager, and in the later years of his life, 
secretary for the firm of J.H. Dallmeyer, Ltd. He took an active part in promoting 
the interest of the London Orphan Asylum and similar institutions. 


HEARMANN SCHNAUSS 
Herr Schnauss was editor of “Apollo” at the time of his death, having 
commenced a career of photographic journalism with the firm of Liesegan of 
Dusseldorf as co-editor of “Photographhisches Archiv,” and as editor of “Der 
Amateur Photograph.” He was the author of a number of handbooks on 
photographic subjects. 


1908 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C. 


“Note: Editor eliminated Summary section of the ALMANAC. 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1907 ALMANAC are; - 
Thomas R. Dallmeyer (Dec. 25, 1906) | George Bishop (Dec. 20, 1906) 


A. L. Henderson (July 5, 1907) Rev. T. Perkins (Mar. 21, 1907) 
J. T. Sandell (Dec. 29, 1906) Siegfried Czapski (June 29, 1907) 
S. D. McKellen (Dec. 26, 1906) John Stuart (July 13, 1907) 
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THOS. R. DALLMEYER 

It was on Christmas Day of the year 1906 that one of the best-known 
members of the photography world passed away in the person of Thomas 
Rudolphus Dallmeyer. He was the second some of the late John Henry 
Dallmeyer, and was born in May 1859, his mother being the daughter of that 
celebrated optician Andrew Ross. After taking his B.Sc. as a student of King’s 
College, Mr. J. Dallmeyer commenced a course of training in his father’s factory 
grinding lenses and making optical brasswork. On the breakdown of Mr. J. H. 
Dallmeyer’s health in 1882 he was ordered to take long sea voyages, and Mr. T. 
r. Dallmeyer then assumed the control of the business, in which he was actively 
interested until his death. During his career Mr. Dallmeyer designed many new 
and valuable instruments, but his name is more intimately connected with 
telephotography than with any other branch. He made the first practical 
telephoto lens in 1891, and hardly a year passes in which he did not make some 
modification or improvement, his last work being in connection with the Junior 
“Adon.” Among his other inventions may be mentioned a rapid triple cemented 
landscape lens, a rectilinear landscape lens, the original naturalist’s camera, and 
many special lenses for cinematography and other purposes. He became a 
member of the Photographic Society of Great Britain in 1866, and was in 
succession member of Council, vice-president, and president (1900), taking a 
prominent part in a perturbed period of the society’s history. 

Mr. Dallmeyer possessed a singularly winning manner, and was generous to 
a fault. Many a struggling genius has received substantial and too often 
unappreciated assistance form him. 


A.L. HENDERSON 

To many photographers the news of the death of Mr. Hendesron, at Bad- 
Nauheim, on July 5, must have come as distressing news. His readiness to 
place his wide experience at the disposal of others made him a valued member 
at a society meeting, where he was never so happy as when in hot and eager 
argument with one or all, and when his fiery enthusiasm frequently culminated in 
outbursts, at which he himself was one of the first to laugh. The regard in which 
he was held was proved by the attendances on those nights when it was known 
he was to speak of the travels necessitated during the later years of his life 
through ill-health. Mr. Henderson practised professional photography in its 
palmist day. He once told me that he had earned a competency for himself 
before he was twenty-one. 


J.T. SANDELL 

Mr. Sandell, from his long association with the dry plate trade, was one of the 
most familiar figures in photographic circles. He commenced his career in the 
establishment of Messrs. R. W. Thomas and Co., in Pall Mall, and when the 
Thomas Works were removed to Thornton Heath became manager and chemist. 
There he brought on to the market the “Thomas” plates, the lantern plate 
particularly having a large share of public favour. He also introduced, through 
the same commercial channels, the “Sandell” double-film and triple-film plates, 
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the principle of which he afterwards embodied in the “Cristoid” film, brought out 
by the Sandell Dry Plates and Films Co., Limited. Mr. Sandell was more at home 
in the laboratory and behind the demonstration table than in the direction of 
business enterprises. His exhibitions to photograph societies of the properties of 
his patented films were models of technical demonstrations. 


S.D. MCKELLEN 

Many of the present generation may not be aware of the fact that Mr. 
McKellen was the father of the modern camera. Photographers of twenty years 
ago will well remember the advent of the McKellen Camera in 1884, when it 
obtained the first medal for apparatus ever offered by the Photographic Society 
of Great Brittan, and how it entirely revolutionized the construction of this 
instrument. Mr. McKellen first commenced photography upwards of fifty year ago 
with a cigar-box and spectacle lens of his apparatus. At this time of his decease 
he was seventy years of age. 


GEORGE BISHOP 
Mr. George Bishop, sen., partner in Messrs. Marion and Co.,Limited, died at 
his residence in London on Dec. 20, 1906. Mr. Bishop, who was seventy-two 
years of age, had relinquished active interest in the business, of late year, to his 
brother, Mr. Frank Bishop, who, since his brother's death, has likewise retired 
from an active share in the management of his firm’s affairs. 


THE REV. T. PERKINS 

A well-known worker and writer in the photographic world has been lost to us 
in the death of the Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. After a distinguished academic career 
at Blundell’s School, Tiverton, and Christ College, Cambridge, Mr. Perkins was 
admitted to Holy Orders in 1869, and for many years had been rector of 
Turnworth in Dorset. Although an enthusiast on photographic matters in general, 
a regular attendant at the Convention, Mr. Perkins devoted himself chiefly to the 
study of architecture, both domestic and ecclesiastical, but specially the latter, 
and his writings on the subject, such as “A Handbook of Gothic Architecture,” and 
several handbooks on cathedrals and churches in the “Bell’s Cathedral Series,” 
show that his knowledge of his subject was both intimate and thorough. 


DR. SIEGFRIED CZAPSKI 

In the death of Dr. Czapski, at the age of only 46, the establishment of Carl 
Zeiss at Jena has sustained an even greater loss than in the death of Professor 
Abbe two year ago. For while Abbe’s life-work was done, Czapski was at the 
zenith of the career which commenced when he, then a young student at 
Breslau, became assistant to Abbe, and greatly helped the latter in carrying out 
the industrial and social reforms in that great scientific institute. Throughout the 
great scheme under which the Carl Zeiss “Stiftung” was founded, Czapski 
worked hand in hand with Abbe, and in 1902 succeeded Abbe as head of the 
“Stiftung.” Since his entry into Zeiss Works, Dr. Czapski’s publications were 
confined to optical subjects. Sometimes they were communications of novelties 
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in optical instruments and other theoretical researches. The former frequently 
dealt with new instruments or improvements in existing ones devised by 
Professor Abbe. Of theoretical researches we must not omit to mention a 
treatise on the possible limits of the microscope. Dr. Czapski’s greatest scientific 
work was undoubtedly the “Theorie der Optischen Instrumenten nach Abbe, “ 
which fist appeared as part of Winkelmann’s “Handbuch der Physik” in 1893. 
This work has become extremely important in consequence of the great advance 
in photographic optics during the past twenty years. It had special interest to the 
reader of the ALMANAC, and they will doubtless remember that a few years ago 
Dr. Czapski was elected an honorary Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society. 


JOHN STUART 

A well-known personality has been removed by death in the person of Mr. 
John Stuart, of Glasgow, who was one of the leading photographers in the North, 
and had for close on fifty year been connected with the business in Glasgow now 
carried on under his name. He was a Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society 
and a staunch supporter of the Photographic Convention from its inception, of 
which he was President at the Glasgow meeting in 1898. Born in the city of 
Glasgow in the year 1831, Mr. Stuart was seventy-six years of age at the time of 
his death. Form a humble beginning he fought his way forward, and by sheer 
merit and good work his studio in Buchanan Street, Glasgow, came to be 
regarded as one of the foremost in Scotland. Of a singularly active disposition, 
Mr. Stuart throughout his lifetime took a keen interest in public affairs, and proved 
himself a useful citizen. He was first returned to the Town Council in 1865, and 
was a member for seventeen years. In 1869 he was created Junior Bailie, and in 
1870 Senior Bailie, reaching the top of the municipal tree in 1877, when he was 
chosen Provost. He held that office for seven years, and during his term was 
instrumental n introducing many important pubic improvements. 


Among others whose deaths have taken place during the past year are 
Sebastian Davis’ Meyer Lewis Isaacs, of Messrs. Houghton’s. Limited; J. T. 
Chapman, of Manchester; R. F. Reynolds, of Reynolds and Branson’ and Robert 
Pringle. Colonel Laussedat, Georg Scamoni, Ottomar-Anschttz, and Dr. Aarland 
are among the Continental workers in photography whose loss we have to 
deplore. 


1910 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C. 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1909 ALMANAC are: - 
R. H. Bow (Feb. 17, 1909) Walter Tyler (July 28, 1909) 
Hector Maclean (April 4, 1909) Douglas Carnegie (Oct. 1, 1909) 
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R. H. BOW 

In the death of R. H. Bow, at Edinburgh, on February 17, 1909, another of the 
links connecting us with the earliest days of photography is severed. Mr. Bow 
had attained the great age of 82, and therefore had largely outlived the reputation 
of his optical and scientific investigations carried out about the middle of the last 
century. Indeed, many of Mr. Bow’s papers and researches did not at the time 
receiver the attention they deserved, and it was left Dr. von Rohr in “the British 
Journal of Photography” some two years ago to remind the present photographic 
generation of Bow’s pioneer work in photographic optics. It was R.H. Bow who, 
with Thomas Sutton, pointed out the true orthoscopy of a symmetrical lens for 
one scale of reduction only. Bow also investigated the unevenness of 
illumination by photographic lenses due to the thinning of the glasses at the 
margins, and he sought to overcome this defect by tinging the substance of the 
crown glass. He investigated the conditions of anastigmatism in 1853, and first 
published a plan of registering the results of anastigmatic calculations. 

Mr. Bow also anticipated much of the later work in his views of 
perspective, and constructed apparatus for the correct observation of views 
made with a short focus lens. His papers on these subjects, as well as his 
masterly treatment of stereoscopic photography, appeared in “The British Journal 
of Photography” and in “The British Journal Almanac.” Mr. Bow was a member 
of the Edinburgh Photographic Society from the year of its foundation (1861) until 
the time of his death, and in the old days was one of its most active supporters. 


HECTOR MACLEAN 

By the sudden death from heart failure on April 4, 1909, of Hector Maclean 
there was removed from the photographic world a personality not readily 
replaced. Mr. Maclean was essentially a commentator on men and things. 
Gifted with a power of facile expression and a sense of ironic humour, he 
enlivened many a photographic passage at arms which, but for him, would have 
been dull. Without a very deep knowledge of the principles of photography he 
was, nevertheless, a very capable expositor of new processes and methods, and 
was the author of several text-books and the writer of many articles in the 
photographic Press. His personal interest in many articles in the photographic 
societies with which he was connected, formerly the Croydon Camera Club, and 
latterly the Sutton Photographic Club, was very actively displayed. He took a 
very large share in the survey and recorded work in the county of Surrey. In the 
“Morning Post,” to which he contributed weekly for some years a column of 
photographic notes, he brought the current progress in photography very simply 
before his lay readers, and in other ways assisted to popularise the use of the 
camera. 


WALTER TYLER 
The death of Walter Tyler, head of the well-known firm of Walter Tyler, 
Limited, Waterloo Road, London, S.E., took place on July 28, 1909. Mr. Tyler, 
who for nearly forty years had been a prominent and leading member of the 
optical lantern trade, retired form active business life about three years ago, 
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hoping to spend some years of ease and recreation at his residence at 
Teddington, but unfortunately this period of well-earned rest was all too brief. At 
the time of his death Mr. Tyler was 62 years of age. 


DOUGLAS CARNEGIE 
The sad news contained in the London papers of October 1, 1909, came to 
many photographers with a sensation of grief. For the past few years Mr. 
Carnegie had been successfully engaged in lecturing upon scientific subjects 
under the University Extension Society. Yet he himself was subject to moods of 
depression, during which he took the most pessimistic view of his work. His 
death in a Darlington hotel came as a tragic ending to this strange illusion. 

The son of a doctor, Carnegie was born in China but received his early 
education at Staveley Grammar School and at Epsom College. Form the latter 
place he gained an exhibition scholarship of London University, and proceeded 
to Caius College, Cambridge, where, after a distinguished career in science, 
securing a double-first in Parts 1 and 2 natural Science Tripos, he became 
assistant lecturer and demonstrator in the chemical laboratory of Caius College, 
a post which he held from 1884 to 1889. In 1890 the care of his health led him to 
accept the chair of chemistry in Colorado University, U.S.A., but in 1893 he 
returned to England to become science master at Leys School, Cambridge. For 
some time also he acted as research chemist to the Cambridge Colour Works, 
Loughton. 

In photography, our readers will no doubt be aware of his work in 
conjunction with his friend Welbourne Piper on the action of bichromate on the 
silver negative image, published in the “Amateur Photographer” in 1905, 
experiments which led to the present chromium intensifier. His later papers on 
the theory of pinhole photography, on the H. and D. photometer, and quite 
recently, on the sulphide toning process, were published in the “British Journal of 
Photography.” 


Among others whose deaths have taken place during the past year are: -W. 
E. Downey, well known in association with his father, Mr. William Downey, as the 
photographer of Royalty; W. D. Brigham, one of the early photographic workers 
in Yorkshire; G. W. Morgan, of the well-known Aberdeen firm of photographers, 
and inventor of the system of dry-mounting named after him; Herr von Jan, who 
specialized in the photography of the female form; Richard Wicks, of the Brighton 
Photographic Company; Dr. C. E. Merck, partner in the firm of E. Merck, of 
Darmstadt; Romain Talbot, the oldest member of the photographic trade in 
Germany; and W. Knapp, head of the well-known Halle publishing firm. 
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1911 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C. 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1910 ALMANAC are: - 
Dr. W. J. Russell, F.R.S. ( Nov. 12, 1909) H. J. Burton (Aug. 26, 1910) 
Frank Bishop (Nov. 12, 1909) Dr. John Nicol (Mar. 13, 1910) 


DR. W.J. RUSSELL, F.R.S. 

Born in 1830, Dr. Russell took his degree at Heidelberg, and was for many 
years lecturer on chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Well known to 
chemists by his researches on the atomic weights of nickel and cobalt, the 
estimation of urea, and his report jointly with Sir W. Abney on the “Fading of 
Water Colours,” photographers will remember him best by the work which 
occupied the later years of his life. 

From 1897 to 1908 he published a series of papers dealing with the action 
of substances of all kinds upon a photographic plate in the dark, a subject upon 
which nothing was then known. The metals were first investigated and divided 
into those able to produce a developable image upon a plate in the dark and 
those which could not do so, the former being arranged in the order of their 
activity. Dr. Russell showed later that the active metals all formed hydrogen 
peroxide as a product of their oxidation when a clean surface was exposed to 
ordinary air. Hydrogen peroxide was found to act with remarkable vigour on a 
plate, a solution of 1 in 1,000,000 of water being strong enough to affect a plate 
placed about it for twenty-four hours. Not only this, but the activity was able to 
pass through media such as gelatine, gutta-percha, celluloid, etc., and, in the 
case of very thin media, with but little blurring of the picture. Moisture was 
usually the carrier of the peroxide in those cases, but some volatile substances 
were able to act in its place, eg. camphor in the instance of celluloid. 
Subsequent investigations showed that most organic substances which oxidised 
in the air acted on a plate in the dark, and in some cases it was possible to prove 
the productions of hydrogen peroxide. The woods, for instance, were all active, 
and gave a very remarkable series of pictures of great sharpness, the picture in 
some cases being quite different to that seen with the eye or under the 
microscope. 

Many of the vegetable oils, the terpenes, the resins (but not the true 
gums), coal, and most fibres of vegetable origin, if unbleached, were all shown to 
be more or less active. The “fossil” resins were less active than ordinary resins, 
amber being only slightly so, and the oldest formed coals, such as cannel, 
possessed but little activity. Thus, as these natural products become more 
completely oxidised, they are less able to act on a plate in the dark. 

These actions were shown to be chemical, and to have no relation to 
emanations of the radium type. They were unable to pass through the thinnest 
glass or lead foil or through mica or aluminum foil of a thickness of 101000 inch; 
on the other hand, they could be carried along a tube and round corners, were 
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stimulated in an atmosphere of oxygen, and completely prevented from taking 
place in one of carbon dioxide. A further point of interest was the remarkable 
increase in activity of many of the organic products when exposed to the sunlight 
or arc lamp. 

It was found to be thus possible to stimulate perfectly inactive printed 
matter form the seventeenth century so that | gave a distinct picture in the dark; 
the quantity of unoxidised matter remaining in the printing ink must have been 
infinitesimal. Amber, the resins, oils, and woods all behaved in this manner, but 
the metals and coals were not affected bye exposure to the light. 

Dr. Russell showed that this stimulation was caused by the blue end of the 
spectrum, and there seems to be but little doubt that oxidation was thus 
promoted and a supply of hydrogen peroxide formed. 


FRANK BISHOP 

Mr. Bishop for many years had occupied a leading position in the 
photographic trade. His connection with the firm of Messrs. Marion and Co. 
dated back to the nearly fifty years ago. For many years he was a partner in the 
firm, and its first managing director when the business was converted into a 
limited company in 1901. Apart form his interest in the ordinary branches of 
photographic trade, Mr. Bishop interested himself very keenly in the publishing 
side of photography; he was one of the founders of the Photographic Copyright 
Union in the year 1893, and retained his active interest in and support of this 
protective association until the time of his death. It was at the time of formation 
of the Union that photographers stood in danger of neglecting their rights in 
reproductions of their work, and thought perhaps their interests are now more 
actively watched over by the Professional Photographers’ Association, the 
pioneer work in this direction was done by the Copyright Union, and largely by 
Mr. Bishop. In consequence of ill-health, Mr. Bishop had retired from active 
management, but he remain a director of Messrs. Marion and Co. up to the time 
of his death. 

H. J. BURTON 

Mr. Burton was for upwards of thirty-five years associated with the Autotype 
Company, originally as head of the studio department and latterly as technical 
manager and expert. His connection with photography commenced somewhere 
in the early sixties or later fifties, and he was operator at the old firm of Maull and 
Polybank, in the Strand. Later he joined the original Autotype Company, which 
was reconstituted in 1874 or 1875, and remained with the firm until his 
retirement. 

Mr. Burton was not only a skilled operator, but in his way a distinguished 
experimenter. He invented numerous useful and labour-saving appliances in 
connection with his craft. Amongst others, “Burton’s” actinometer for use in 
carbon printing is one of the best known. He invented the wave bath for the 
sensitizing of wet-collodion plates, and also a very ingenious plate —coating 
machine. 
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DR. JOHN NICOL 
Dr. John Nicol had been editor of the “American Amateur Photographer” (now 
“American Photography”) for fourteen years, and was the first editor of the 
“Beacon”, founded in 1889, afterwards changed to the “Photo-Beacon.” Dr. Nicol 
was also a frequent contributor to the “British Journal of Photography” and many 
other publications. 


Among other whose deaths have taken place during the past year are Harry 
W. Cox a victim of his own pioneer work with X-rays; Alfred Seamen, for many 
years a professional photographer in the North of England; W.G. Coote, for over 
thirty years treasures of the Manchester Photographic Society; and J. Mudie 
Thomson, editor of the “South African Photographic Journal.” 

Among Continental workers whose demise we regret to record are Dr. f. 
Stolze, a prominent German photographic journalist, and M. L. Turillon, the 
successor of A. Darlot in the latter’s lens-making business. 


1912 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C. 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1911 ALMANAC are: - 


M. Antoine Lumiére (Apr. 16, 1911) Phillip Everitt (Jan. 13 1911) 
Ernest Elliott (Dec. 3, 1910) 


M. ANTOINE LUMIERE 
M. Antoine Lumiere was the founder of the well-known Lyons firm of 
photographic manufacturers, A. Lumiére et ses Fils. 

At the age of thirteen M. Lumiére started life as a sign painter in his native 
village near Besancon. In 1883, in conjunction with his two sons, he established 
at Lyons one of the first photographic dry-plate factories in France, having 
previously attained considerable reputation as a practical photographer. Under 
his guidance the business increased rapidly, and photographers the world over 
are indebted for many of the developments in photographic processes to the 
enterprise of the firm. Since his retirement form business M. Lumiére, who was 
an officer of the Legion of Honour, occupied himself with painting. He was an 
exhibitor at several Salons, and various landscapes by him were purchased by 
the State. At the time of his death, M. Lumiére was in his seventy-second year. 


PHILIP EVERITT 
Mr. Philip Everitt was at one time secretary to the London and Provincial 
Photographic Association, and for some year he also acted as first secretary of 
the Traill-Taylor Fund, founded in memory of Traill- Taylor, once Editor of the 
“British Journal of Photography.” Mr. Everitt acted as secretary of the fund until 
he was incapacitated by a sudden and complete breakdown of health. He took a 
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keen interest in photography, and was at one time a very prominent and well- 
known figure in the photographic world. 


ERNEST ELLIOTT 
Mr. Ernest C. Elliott was the chief partner in the well-known firm of Elliott and 
Fry, and son of the late J.J. Elliott, the founder of the Barnet firm of photographic 
material manufacturers. Mr. Elliott had been in ill-health for some twelve months 
prior to his decease as the result of an acute form of heart disease. 


Among others whose deaths have taken place during the past year are: Otto 
Scholzig and Mrs. F. A. Bridge. 


1913 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1912 ALMANAC are: - 


Henry Snowden Ward (Dec. 7, 1911) W. S. Bird (Feb. 5, 1912) 
George Taylor (Dec. 15, 1911) J Pattison Gibson (April 22, 1912) 
William Gill (Feb. 23, 1912) J. Lillie Mitchell (July 13, 1912) 


HENRY SNOWDEN WARD 
The death of Mr. Snowden Ward took place suddenly in New York. Mr. Ward 
had left England at the end of October to fulfil a series of lecturing engagements, 
which, in the ordinary course, would have been completed within five months. In 
addition to appearing in his private capacity, he represented the Dickens 
Fellowship as a commissioner, and was to have taken part in a number of 
functions arranged by members of this body in the United States. He was found 
unconscious in bed at the national Arts Club, New York (his headquarters in 
America), on December 5, and, after an unsuccessful operation succumbed two 
days afterwards. He was interred at Albany on Saturday, December 9, 1911. 
During the year or two previous to his death Henry Snowden Ward had 
largely withdrawn himself form the photographic journalistic world, in which for 
many years he had been a leading personality. His interests and inclinations had 
gradually led him into literary fields, and he had found the lecture platform a 
welcome change form the editorial chair. Yet it is not too much to say that the 
news of his sudden death aroused a more widespread sorrow and sense of 
personal loss than would that of any contemporary of his in photographic circles. 
Few men in any walk of life had his natural quality of charming all classes of 
people. His personality addressed itself without effort or affectation to all sorts 
and conditions of men, and made him not only the friend and adviser of many, 
but the receptacle of confidences from still others who found in him a sensitive 
and loyal sympathizer such as few are able to be. 
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The event of his life can soon be told. He was born at Great Horton, near 
Bradford, in 1865, and was thus only forty-six at the time of his death. His 
father’s business of stuff manufacturing did not attract the literary bent of the boy. 
At eighteen, he edited and published a magazine, “The Practical Naturalist,” and 
a year or two later, in 1884, became connected with the firm of Percy Lund and 
Co. (now Percy Lund, Humphries and Co.), at that time (1884) publishers and 
stationers catering specially for photographers. For them, Mr. Ward founded and 
edited “The Practical Photographer” and by his active conduct of it did much form 
1889 to 1893 in the interests-technical, commercial, and social-of professional 
photographers. In 1893 he married Miss Catherine Weed Barnes, daughter of 
Mr. William Barnes, of New York, and herself a most enthusiastic amateur 
photographer in the days when amateur photography was a more serious pursuit 
than it is now. Mr. Ward severed his connection with the Bradford firm, and, with 
his wife, founded the monthly magazine, “The Photogram.” Their direction, which 
was one of great energy and originality, speedily caused the publication to take a 
leading place in photographic journalism, though its success, as a commercial 
property is open to doubt. The sister magazine, “The Process Photogram,” now 
“The Photo-Engraver’s Monthly,” was founded in 1894, and the pictorial annual, 
“Photograms of the Year," in the same year. Particularly in connection with 
photo-mechanical processes, then coming largely into vogue, Mr. Ward 
accomplished a great deal in advancing the craft, in resisting trade oppression, 
and in distributing a knowledge of technical advances in these processes. 

Through these publications made great demands upon his personal 
attention, yet he took a most active interest in photographic institutions, among 
them the Royal Photographic Society, the Photographic Convention, of which for 
may years he was a member of council and president at the Canterbury meeting 
in 1909, the Photographers’ Benevolent Association (now defunct), and many 
photographic societies at whose exhibitions he was in great request as a judge. 
Nevertheless, he early embraced every fresh opportunity of the technical 
journalist. For example, on the discovery of the X-rays, he was one of the first 
experimenters in England, wrote the first handbook of the subject, and was one 
of the founders of the R6éntgen Society. He threw himself into the propagandist 
work of photographic recorded with Sir Benjamin Stone, was one of the first to 
draw attention to the use of photography in Press illustration, and was ahead of 
his time in establishing a bureau for the supply of photographs to the Press. 

For some year past Mr. Ward, with his wife, had taken keen interest in the 
application of photography to literary topography. The first outcome of their work 
in this field was the book on Stratford-on-Avon, dealing with the life of 
Shakespeare, and illustrated by photographs of Mrs. Ward. This was followed by 
a volume dealing with the wider subject of the life of Dickens and the scenes of 
his novels, by the “Canterbury Pilgrimages," and by a photographically illustrated 
edition of “Lorna Doone.” A natural Step from the preparation of these books 
was lecturing on the subjects. For several years past Mr. Ward had visited the 
United States on a lecture-tour round the chief cities-a strenuous life, which, it will 
be remembered, led to the collapse of Dickens. 
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Those who knew him only by his writings, or by correspondence, could 
form no idea of the fun, good spirits, and humour which were a part of his nature. 
He was most serious in doing anything to which he put his hand-indeed, to an 
excess, so that things which might have brought relaxation and recreation to him 
were undertaken with a zest and nervous energy which often taxed his powers 
instead of relieving them, he lived a life of restless work. He would have 
subscribed to the sentiment of R. L Stevenson: -“By all means, finish your folio, 
even if the doctor does not give you a year; even if he hesitates about a month, 
make a brave push and see what can be accomplished in a week.” Yet 
engrossing as he found the pursuits he followed, his time and energies were 
eagerly placed at the disposal of any who asked help or advice of him. Indeed, 
to state a difficulty was enough to evoke the help and suggestions which Ward 
was ever ready to render, at the cost of putting his own immediate work on one 
side. He was quick and adroit to proffer material aid when it was needed, and 
bestowed many private benefactions spontaneously, where he saw them to be 
needed. Though he was brought in contact with many phases of human life, 
nothing blurred his kindly outlook on men and their actions. His memory will long 
survive among those who knew him as a man of truly great qualities, without a 
shade of bitterness in his nature, and the firmest and most loyal of friends. 


GEORGE TAYLOR 

In the death of Mr. George Taylor, suddenly, from heart failure, at the National 
Liberal Club, on December 15, a notable figure passed form the ranks of 
commercial photography. Mr. Taylor was head of the firm of A. and G. Taylor, 
pioneers in the supply of cheap photographic portraits and enlargements. A 
Scotsman by birth, Mr. Taylor was possessed of keen business instincts, yet the 
story of his success must sound like a romance in the ears of photographers who 
are put to hard shifts in making a bare living out of photography. The late Mr. 
Taylor started life as a carpenter’s apprentice at Aberdeen, his employer being 
associated with the building of the Castle at Balmoral. Having dabbled as an 
amateur in photography, it occurred to young Taylor that it might be worth while 
to secure photographs of Queen Victoria and her family. Taylor enlisted the aid 
of John Brown, whose friendship he had made while engaged on the Castle 
works, and as her majesty willingly consented, a series of valuable copyrights 
were obtained. Upon the sum realised form the sale of these photographs Mr. 
Taylor opened a studio and apparatus-store in London, and within a few years 
was well on his way to the command of a great fortune. He opened studios in a 
number of the principal towns of the country, and having organized a complete 
system of “clubs” in connection with factories, workshops and offices, the working 
people in all parts of the country were photographed, either singly or in groups, 
on a vast scale. By his own confession he was, at the end of four years, making 
£5,000 a year, at the end of ten years, £10,000 a year, and at the end of twenty 
years £20,000 a year, and for a few years succeeding (at which time he was 
doing a huge trade in pictorial postcards) he made even £30,000 a year. 
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WILLIAM GILL 

In the death of William Gill British photographers have lost a member of their 
profession, who, by his artistic work, his long and successful career, as well as 
by his personal qualities, took a leading place in their ranks. He was an artist by 
training; much of the decorative work in his own studio and reception room was 
done with his own great hands, and the success of his business a Colchester 
owed a great deal purely to his skill with the brush and pencil. Mr. Gill, however, 
was not one of those who despised the beauty of photographic quality. His work 
shown at exhibitions-and years ago he was accustomed to send a good deal to 
the Royal and other photographic shows-was always characterized by a 
prevailing sense and mastery of photographic technique. In portraiture quite a 
few styles of posing originated from him, and his advocacy of the real as 
distinguished form the sham studio accessory has contributed towards the 
disrepute into which fortunately the artificial studio background and accessory 
have recently fallen. Mr. Gill became a member of the Royal Photographic 
Society in 1894 and a Fellow in the following year. He was one of those who 
quickly threw in his lot with the photographers who established the Professional 
Photographer's Association, and after several years serving on the council of that 
body, became its president in March 1910. His sudden death at the age of fifty- 
eight will be widely regretted, not only by those who knew him form his work as a 
photographer and a member of the Professional Photographers’ Association, but 
especially among the smaller circle who esteemed him for his personal qualities. 


W. S BIRD 

W. S. Bird was, with the late Mr. J. R. Sawyer, one of the founders of the 
Autotype Company, and was for many years its active general manager. Mr. 
Bird will also be remembered for his zealous and unselfish work in connection 
with the then Photographic Society of Great Brittan, now the Royal Photographic 
Society. For many years he acted as treasurer and helped the society through 
many difficult times. He was one of those who strenuously advocated the 
improvement of the Society’s status, and it was largely due to his activity that its 
incorporation as a Royal Society was secured. 

Mr. Bird was a man of charming personality, and won the esteem and 
confidence of all who came in contact with him. He was a brilliant after-dinner 
speaker, and his presence at the annual dinners of the R.P.S. will not be 
forgotten by those who had the pleasure of listening to him. At the time of his 
death he was eighty-five years of age. 


J. PATTISON GIBSON 

Pattison Gibson was one of the best-known men in photographic circles in the 
North of England. A Northumbrian by birth, the whole of his life was spent in his 
native town of Hexham. His calling, pharmacy, brought him into practical touch 
with photography in the very early days of the art. He commenced his own 
practical work in 1856, and this witnessed the development of the wet-plate 
process and its displacement by modern gelatine emulsion. In these days Mr. 
Gibson was one of the most prominent of the workers, sending to exhibitions, 
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and his photographs brought him awards form all parts of the world. Holding a 
conservative and eminently sane view of the possibilities of photography as a 
pictorial art, his work was chiefly characterized by attractiveness of subject, and 
he himself spared no pains in doing everything possible for the final photograph 
at the time of making the exposure. Of late years his work had been almost 
entirely missing from exhibitions walls, and the latter years of his life were 
devoted chiefly to the archaeology of his native country. He was a member of 
the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, the Northumberland and Durham 
Archaeological Society, and an honorary member of the Glasgow Society of 
Antiquaries. He took a great interest in educational matters, and was a Governor 
of the Hexham Grammar School, whilst for over thirty years of his life he was 
actively connected with the Volunteer movement. At the time of his death Mr. 
Gibson was seventy-four years of age. 


J. LILLIE MITCHELL 
Mr. Mitchell was well known as a general manager of the London 
Stereoscopic Company, with which he was connected for over twenty-two years, 
retiring only a comparatively short time ago. He was also at one time treasurer of 
the Photographic Copyright Union. 


Among others whose deaths have taken place during the past year are: -Mrs. 
J. M’Ghie (Jean Warneuke), a pioneer in portrait photography form the year 
1854; Walter William Everitt, miniature painter and son of Henry Everitt, of the old 
firm of Turner and Everitt; William Griggs, well known as an experimenter in 
photo-chromo-lithography; Thomas Illingworth, photographer, of Halifax; Colonel 
Giuseppe Pizzighelli, a leader of scientific and experimental photography in Italy; 
Robert W. Munro, founder of the firm of manufactures of industrial photographic 
plant; Arthur H. Pitcher, photographer, of Gloucester; J.D.D. Cogan, the 
nonagenarian experimenter and lecturer of Bath, and one of the first to practise 
Talbotype; J.S. Bergheim, of soft-focus lens fame; John Leighton, a founder of 
the Royal Photographic Society; Georg Meisenbach, the pioneer in half-tone 
reproduction, and M.A. Davanne, the doyen of French photographic chemists. 


1914 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.1.C 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place in since the publication of the 
1913 ALMANAC are: - 


George Houghton (July 20, 1913) A.H. Harman (June 1913) 
E.W. Foxlee (March 28, 1913) A.D. Godbold (June 25, 1913) 
Lord Crawford (Jan. 31, 1913) W.I. Chadwick (June 6, 1913) 


Catherine Weed Ward (July 31, 1913) A.E. Staley (August 4, 1913) 
(Mrs. Snowden Ward) 
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GEORGE HOUGHTON 

Mr. George Houghton was the chairman of the board of directors of 
Houghton, Limited, and was exceedingly well-known and respected throughout 
the whole trade. He was born in 1836 at 89, High Holborn, a couple of years 
after his father had joined partnership with Mr. Claudet. The firm of Claudet and 
Houghton held the sole rights for the then new patent process of photography 
(Daguerreotype), and anyone desirous of taking or producing photographs had to 
obtain a license form the Houghton firm before they could do so. From the 
making of Daguerreotypes and the granting of licenses for the process, the 
supplying and manufacturing of the various materials and apparatus required 
was a natural transition. Mr. George Houghton joined the firm in 1852 and the 
style became George Houghton and Son, a name which it retained until 1904, 
when it became Houghtons, Limited. 

Mr. George Houghton’s life was an exceedingly active and strenuous one 
and it was due to his great ability, powers of organization and foresight that the 
photographic business of Houghtons, Limited, was increased in his lifetime form 
a department consisting of four persons to a large manufacturing and distributing 
business employing over 1, 500 people. Mr. Houghton’s personality was always 
a strong one, and his position as head of the photographic trade was due to his 
integrity and his high sense of justice. He was often appealed to by those in the 
photographic business, for his judgment and opinion were highly valued. As an 
employer he was held in affectionate regard by those who were closely 
associated with him. 

It is ad to record that Mrs. Houghton survived her husband only a few 
hours, having been taken ill a day or two previous to Mr. Houghton’s death, and 
dying on the same day at the age of seventy. Mr. Houghton was seventy-seven. 


E. W. FOXLEE 

For over forty years Mr. E. W. Foxlee was associated with “The British 
Journal of Photography” as a contributor and reviewer. In his early days he was 
engaged professionally in photographic portraiture. He was a worker in the 
Daguerreotype process, and was actively connected with the progress of 
photographic processes through the days of collodion positives and wet 
collodion, and down to the ear of dry-plate emulsions. Most of his work, 
however, concerned the carbon and other methods of bichromate printing, and 
for some years he was actively connected with the manufacture of carbon tissue 
by the Autotype Company. He was a life-long member of the Photographic Club. 
His interests covered a wide field. Apart form the practice of technical 
photography, to which he made many valuable contributions, he specially 
interested himself in the questions of copyright protection of photographs, and 
many of the contributions in the “Journal” which kept photographers informed of 
their rights and liabilities under the Copyright Act of 1862 were from his pen. Of 
a retiring and most modest temperament, he was known only by name to 
perhaps the majority of the photographic world of recent years. At the time of his 
death, which took place after a painful illness of more than two years, Mr. Foxlee 
was over eighty years of age. 
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LORD CRAWFORD 

Distinguished in many ways as a man of science, an explorer, a sportsman, 
and a collector, Lord Crawford has very close associations with photography as 
president of the Royal Photographic Society, chairman of the Affiliation, and, at 
the time of his death, as president of the Camera Club. In particular the years of 
his occupancy of the presidential char of the “Royal” will be remembered as the 
most prosperous and progressive of that body. Lord Crawford was not only a 
learned and scientific man: he was an excellent man of business, and his 
direction of the Society’s affairs and of the proceedings of its council were 
characterized by great foresight and knowledge of human nature. Lord Crawford 
was president of the Royal Astronomical Society in 1878 and 1879, and was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1878. He had much mechanical 
knowledge and skill, and his name is associated with a notable heliometer, which 
was made for his Mauritius expedition and afterwards passed into the custody of 
Sir David Gill at the Cape, and thence ultimately to Edinburgh. 

Again, Lord Crawford was a great yachtsman and the owner of the steam 
yacht “Valhalla,” in which he mad a long and memorable voyage, from 
November, 1905 to May, 1906. During these months he visited South America, 
South Africa, Ceylon, and the island of Madagascar, and he carried out the mails 
to the remote island of Tristan de Cunha. The voyage wasnot merely undertaken 
for pleasure; Lord Crawford made it a scientific expedition, and took with him, as 
he had done on a previous voyage, a trained ornithologist, and as a result thirty- 
four birds, representing sixteen species-some of which were great rarities-were 
presented to the Zoological Society. 


CATHERINE WEED WARD 

Mrs. Snowden Ward survived her husband by little more than eighteen 
months. Since his decease she had continued to live at Golden Green, Hadlow, 
Kent, and failing health prevented her from undertaking any active work. She 
was one of the most enthusiastic amateur photographers, for though she began 
using a camera in 1888 and continued practicing her hobby almost incessantly, 
she never lost the sense of pleasure in taking and making photographs, yet 
remained averse form the more recent developments in methods of photographic 
printing. | Photographic journalism had an early attraction for her, and prior to 
her marriage and residence in England she was for some time managing editor 
of the American “Amateur Photographer” and a contributor on photographic 
topics to a number of the general journals in the United States. Of late years 
almost all of her photographic work was in the direction of obtaining records of 
scenes of literary or antiquarian interests. She made the great bulk of the 
illustrations of her husband’s books and lectures on Dickens, Shakespeare, and 
Chaucer; the negatives accumulated for this purpose and in her previous travels 
in England numbered some 10,000. 
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A. H. HARMAN 

A. H. Harman was one of the pioneers in the commercial manufacture of 
gelatine dry plates and the founder of the Britannia Works Co., Limited, now 
Ilford, Limited. Of late years he had severed his connection with the technical 
and business interests which occupied him in middle life. He was a prominent 
churchman, and as a result of his generosity Grayswood, Haselmere, was, in 
1900, made a separate ecclesiastical parish, with its own church and vicarage. 
The capital providing the endowment sufficient for an income for the incumbent 
of £300 a year was the gift of Mr. Harman, who at the time of his death was 
about seventy years of age. 


A. D. GODBOLD 

For some years Mr. A. D. Godbold acted as editor and manager of the 
“Photographic Monthly, “ in succession to the late Snowden Ward, and on the 
suspension of that publication had been connected with several firms in the 
photographic trade. Only a few weeks before his death he had become 
connected with a photographic Press agency, and it was in the interests of that 
business that he took a journey to the north of Ireland, where he caught a severe 
chill which resulted in his death. A popular member of the London Camera Club, 
Mr. Godbold was esteemed in the many photographic circles in which he moved. 
At the time of his death he was only forty-five years of age. 


W. | CHADWICK 
Councilor W. | Chadwick, of Thornton, near Blackpool, was a notable 
personage in the amateur photographic world, and one of the best known writers 
and workers in microscopical and stereoscopic photography. He was also a 
prominent lecturer on photography, and had delivered his lectures all over the 
country in aid of charitable objects. 


W. H. PRESTWICH 

Mr. William Henry Prestwich was one of the oldest professional workers and 
experimenters in photography. His business career in Reading and London 
covered a period of over fifty years. His work in photography was not by any 
means limited to portrait making; he was also actively interested in the 
experimental side of emulsion making, in which branch of work he will perhaps 
be best remembered by his introduction of starch in making of matt bromide 
papers. At the time of his death Mr. Prestwich was eighty-one years of age. 


A. E. STALEY 

For some four months prior to his decease Mr. Staley had been in a very 
critical state of health as the result of a paralytic seizure. His death removed a 
most prominent and popular figure from the ranks of photographic trading, and 
one, too, whose business connection with photography goes back a considerable 
number of years. Mr. Staley was formerly in the firm of Messrs. Chas. Reynolds 
and Co., wholesale dealers in fancy goods, and whilst with them established and 
conducted a photographic branch of the business. On going into business on his 
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own account he first dealt largely in French rapid rectilinear lenses, and next with 
the between-lens type of shutter, of which he was one of the first in this country 
to sell large numbers. Subsequently Mr. Staley acted as agent of the Rochester 
Camera Co., and until the amalgamation of this firm with the Eastman Kodak 
Co., aS manager of the London house. During the past few years his interest 
had been chiefly in the direction of the London business of the Bausch and Lomb 
Company. Of great energy and activity, the late Mr. Staley did not look his sixty- 
nine years. 


Among others whose deaths have taken place during the past year are: - 
Hans Muller, an old and popular member of the Photographic club; W. Havey 
Barton, one of the first photographers in Bristol, and head of the art-publishing 
firm bearing his name; John Adamson, of Rothesay, one of the oldest 
professional photographers in the United Kingdom, Dr. Tempest Anderson, of 
York, and Joseph Epstein, member of the Bristol frame-making firm. 


1916 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1915 ALMANAC are: - 
William Brooks (Mar. 24, 1915) William Downey (July 7, 1915) 


WILLIAM BROOKS 

By the death of Mr. William Brooks, formerly of Reigate, Surrey, and one of 
the few remaining links with the early days of photography has been broken. He 
was for many years established as a professional photographer, his work being 
mainly technical and scientific, but will be best remembered in connection with 
collodion bromide emulsion, in which process he had few rivals. He devoted 
much time and labour to this process, and enjoyed a high reputation for the 
quality of the emulsion which he sold, as well as for the exquisite lantern slide 
which he produced. It may be worth mentioning that Mr. Brooks attributed much 
of the quality of an emulsion to the nature of the raw cotton which formed the 
base of the pyroxyline, this fact being established by numberless experiments 
with every variety of raw cotton which could be procured . Mr. Brooks was a well 
known figure at the meetings of many photographic societies, where he 
frequently manipulated the optical lantern, his skill in this direction being 
considerable, as will be remembered by those who witnessed his shows at the 
Crystal Palace and many other important entertainments. For many years he 
orgainsed the photographic sections of the exhibition of the Royal Cornwall 
Photographic Society, which used to be quite an important event in the 
photographer’s calendar. He was one of the earliest users of gelatine dry plates, 
an in 1878 produced by their means some remarkable photographs of caves at 
Reigate, using paraffin lamps as the source of light. He was for many years a 
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valued contributor to the pages of the “B. J.” his articles being always of an 
essentially practical character. 


WILLIAM DOWNEY 

Mr. William Downey was the head of the firm of W. and D. Downey, of Ebury 
Street, and the doyen of British professional portrait photographers. Mr. Downey, 
who was a native of South Shields and started in business on the Tyne, had 
been a photographer of Royalty for more than forty years, and since he first 
photographed the late Queen Victoria in the sixties he had been in constant 
attendance upon the reigning monarch, and had enjoyed a degree of favour 
which in the case of King Edward was better described as friendship. Born in the 
North of England, Mr. Downey was the possessor of sound business instincts 
and foresight; on the advent of the picture postcard he was one of the earliest of 
leading professional photographers to discern its effect upon the published 
cabinet photograph; and in the height of the picture postcard craze he is reported 
to have sold two and a half million postcards of a theatrical beauty. Of late years, 
Mr. Downey necessarily left much of the business in the hands of other members 
of his family, but his picturesque figure was often to be seen in London. Until a 
year or two ago, on the occasion of any specially important group of Royalties 
being photographed, he personally supervised the arrangements. Though his 
long connection with portrait photography entitled him to regard himself as 
emphatically one of the old school, his interests were still shown in the most 
modern examples of photographic portraiture. At the time of his death Mr. 
Downey was eighty-six years of age. 


AMONG others who have been removed by death during the past twelve 
months are: -J. Drummond Shields, of Edinburgh; Mr. Edouard Stebbing, known 
as “Professor Stebbing,” of Paris, and J. S. Burrow, of Camborne, all professional 
photographers, and the last named a pioneer in the practice of flashlight 
photography underground. Among notable amateur workers who have passed 
away during the past year are:-Newton Gibson, J.H. Baldock of Croydon, Lewis 
Medland, Arthur Marshall, and G. F. Williams. Mr. Williams was one of the old 
school experimentalists and the author of many contributions on emulsion 
making and on electrical matters in the “B. J.” of the last century. 

In the photographic world a leading personality has been removed in the 
death of Mr. H. C. Zerffi, general manager of Messrs. Ilford, Limited. 
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1917 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C 


OBITUUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1916 ALMANAC are: 
Vero C. Driffield (Nov. 14, 1915) Lord Redesdale (Aug. 17, 1916) 
Raphael Meldola (Nov. 16, 1915) H. A. Chapman (Nov. 30, 1915) 
Silvanus P. Thompson (June 12, 1916) J.L. Russell (Nov. 21, 1915) 
Frank Haes (Jan. 7, 1916) 


VERO C. DRIFFIELD 

Mr. Driffield was born on May 7, 1848, at Prescot, Lancashire. His father was 
coroner for the West Derby division of Lancashire for thirty-one years. He was 
educated at the Liverpool Collegiate Schools during the head-mastership of 
Dean Howson, at the Sandbach Grammar School, and at a private school in 
Southport presided over by a Swiss, Mr. Knecht. In 1863 he had already 
commenced the practice of photography, and he spent six months, prior to his 
apprentiship to the mechanical engineering in 1865, in the studios of Mr. Henry 
Sampson, a well-known professional photographer in Southport. In 1871, after 
serving his apprenticeship, he was engaged by Messrs. Gaskell, Deacon, and 
co., alkali manufacturers, Widnes, as engineer, and was appointed manager of 
their Gaskell Deacon Works on the formation of the United Alkali Co, Ltd. It was 
in 1871 that the first made the acquaintance of the late Dr. Hurter, an 
acquaintance which soon ripened into a firm friendship. The friendship was, no 
doubt, mainly due to the great similarity in their tastes, and was possibly further 
strengthened by Driffield’s part education under Swiss tuition, the most important 
part as he considered it. In 1867 he first enlisted Dr. Hurter’s practical interest in 
photography, and in this first year their photochemical investigations may be said 
to have commenced. Their fist paper was published ion the” Journal of the 
Society of chemical Industry” in the year 1890 and the last paper in which they 
collaborated was published in the “Photographic Journal” in 1898. Dr. Hurter 
died in 1898. 

Although great discussion has scarcely ever ceased to range around the 
pioneer work in sensitometry which Driffield carried out in collaboration with 
Hurter, scientific photographic workers in all countries have been unanimous in 
their high valuation of the indebtedness to these two investigators. Their earlier 
work undoubtedly contains errors of experiment and deduction and their papers 
unfortunately gave rise to misconceptions by their somewhat loose use of 
technical expressions. Nevertheless, to them must be accorded the honour of 
first establishing and then elaborating the methods of sensitometric 
measurement which have contributed more than anything else to the 
development of the manufacture of photographi dry-plates upon a scientific 
basis. The most important papers of hurter and Driffield appeared in the “Journal 
of the Society of Chemical Industry.” 
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Under the auspices of the Royal Photographic Society a memorial 
lectureship, jointly in the names of Hurter and Driffield, as been established. 
Some £500 has already been subscribed, and the fund will, it is hoped, prove 
sufficient to permit of the re-publication of the papers, etc. by the two 
investigators. 


RAPHAEL MEDLODA, F.R.S 

Professor Meldola was one of the most distinguished of English chemists. 
For many years he was Professor of Chemistry in Finsbury Technical College, 
resigning this position in 1912 in order to take the chair of Professor of Organic 
Chemistry in the University of London. His special subject of a great deal of 
valuable research work was the chemistry of coal-tar dyes. He rendered great 
services to the coal-tar dye industry as a consulting chemist, and was himself the 
discoverers of many new products and processes. His published papers on 
chemical and other subjects reached a total of over 300, whilst he and occupied 
the presidential chair of the Chemical Society, the Society of Chemical Industry, 
and the Society of Dyers and Colourists. Photography had long been a 
recreation in which Professor Meldola found congenial scope for the application 
of his chemical knowledge. His “Chemistry of Photography” published in 1891, is 
still a text-book which provides the most useful review of the chemical principles 
of photographic processes, written in a style which is adapted for the instruction 
of elementary students and, unlike many text-books, specially seeking to foster 
the habits of experiments among students of photography. 


SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, F.R.S 

Professor Thompson was one of the comparatively few scientific men of the 
first rank who were authorities in quite distinct branches of knowledge. His 
special subject was electricity, and every student of that science must be familiar 
with his “Elementary Lessons in Electricity and Magnetism,” which is, perhaps, 
the most widely used text-book of the subject for the first-year student. Professor 
Thompson was also the author of many other treatises dealing with the more 
complex branches of electrical technics. But optics was equally a subject in 
which he did a good deal of work and of which he was an exceptional expositor. 
It will be remembered that the Traill-Taylor Memorial Lecture was delivered by 
Professor Thompson in the year 1901, when he took for his subject “Zonal 
Aberration.” On that occasion in addition to developing the theory of the 
phenomenon, he delighted his audience with a fascinating series of experimental 
demonstrations, a species of scientific conjuring in which he was exceptionally 
adept. Professor Thompson was also the author o several text-books on the 
light, of which his “Light, Visible and Invisible,” is perhaps the best known. He 
was also the translator of that section of Lummers’ large treatise on optics which 
deals with photographic lenses. 

As a popular lecturer he was without rival. His courses of children’s lectures 
at the Royal Institution were models of what such education should be, full of 
experiments and humour, and free from the scientist's formidable vocabulary, by 
which so many children are alienated form a love of science in their schooldays. 
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LORD REDESDALE 

In Lord Redesdale the world of society, and, in particular, society circles 
interested in art and literature have lost a distinguished figure. As Algernon 
Bertram Miltford Lord Redesdale spend an important part of his life in the foreign 
diplomatic service; for a short time at Petrograd, afterwards at Pekin, but chiefly 
in Japan. Within a surprisingly short time he mastered the spoken Japanese 
language, and subsequently devoted much of his time to preparing an English 
version of Japanese folk tales and stories, the collection of which has long been 
a popular volume under the title of “Tales of Old Japan.” R. L. Stevenson, in his 
essay, “Books Which Have Influenced Me, “ said that it was the volume which 
first showed him the right relation of a man to the laws of his country. 

In 1873,Mr. Mitford (as he was then) returned to Europe, and in the 
following year was appointed Secretary to the Commissioners of Public Works 
and Buildings, an office which he held until 1886. In that year, on his succession 
to the estates of his cousin, he settled down at Batsford, near Moreton-in-the- 
Marsh, and in addition to the pursuits of a country gentleman, continued to 
interest himself actively in the administrations of the national art collections. He 
took an active share in the arrangement of the Wallace Collection at Hertford 
House, and was a trustee of the National Gallery. Landscape gardening was 
also a hobby of his, which he had taken up as the result of his residence in the 
East. It was he who was responsible for the picturesque dell in Hyde Park, by 
the side of Rotten Row. King Edward consulted him on the arrangement of the 
gardens in Buckingham Palace, and his help had previously been accepted by 
the King in regard to the restoration of Sandringham Park. Lord Redesdale’s 
“Memories,” issued a few months before his death, is perhaps the most 
interesting collection of reminiscences published during the last quarter of a 
century. The author had traveled nearly everywhere, and had been on more or 
less intimate terms with all kinds of people. 

As president of the Royal Photographic Society from 1910 to 1912 Lord 
Redesdale distinguished his years of office by two admirable presidential 
addresses, the first on Leonardo Di Vinci, and the second on the early history of 
paper. Despite his great age he presented the appearance of vigorous health, 
his one apparent infirmity being his deafness, a disability which at times, in his 
chairmanship of R.P.S. meetings, was not without its humorous consequences. 


H.A. CHAPMAN 

For many years Mr. Chapman was the leading photographer in Swansea, and 
from very small beginnings had build up a large business. He was, however, 
more than a successful business man, for he was associated with the municipal 
life of the South Wales borough in many ways, and moreoever, was a most 
familiar figure in photographic gatherings in London by his long connection wit 
the Professional Photographers’ Association, and his Presidency of that body in 
1908=9. One of the old school, Mr. Chapman was never happier than when 
narrating struggles of his early of life, or when offering advice and 
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encouragement to younger photographer form his own long and wide 
experience. 
WILLIAM BARRY 

Mr. Barry, of Hull, was for many years a well-known and respected figure in 
professional photographic circles in the North of England. Physically, he was a 
man of commanding presence, over 6 ft. in height, and of strong physique, the 
outcome no doubt of a lifelong fondness for outdoor exercises, and particularly 
for cycling. In company wit other enthusiastic cyclists, he had visited in his time 
most parts of the United Kingdom. 

His Hull studios were for many years the places of prosperous 
photographic businesses, and he did much to maintain the status of high-class 
professional portraiture in his district. He became a member of the Professional 
Photographers Association on the establishment of that body, and for a number 
of years until his retirement accorded in his aid and support. 


J.L. RUSSELL 

For many years head of the firm of J. Russell and Sons, Limited, Mr. John 
Lemmon Russell, was well Known as a photographer of Royalty. The business 
was established in Chichester many years ago by Mr. Russell’s father, but until 
almost the day of his death the deceased gentleman took an active part in it. 
While other photographers have been particularly associated with the making of 
studio portraits of Royal personages, the business of Messrs. Russell has been 
largely characterized by the great amount of work it has done in the portraiture of 
distinguished people “in the field”. Many groups of great interest for their 
representation of crowned heads on sporting and other expeditions stand to 
Messrs. Russell’s credit. 

FRANK HAES 

A link with the older generation of photographers was severed in the death of 
Mr. Frank Haes, for many years a prominent figure in photographic circles. Mr. 
Haes was many years ago associated with Mr. Mellusih in the production of the 
first practical roller slide, and later gained celebrity for a very fine series of 
photographs of animals in the Zoo taken upon wet-collodion plates. He was a 
very popular member of the late Photographic Club, as well at the R.P.S, his 
unfailing geniality causing him to be always surrounded by a group of kindred 
spirits. 


AMONG other who have been removed by death during the past twelve 
months are Oliver Dawson, formerly associated with the exploitation of the 
“Thames” colour plate; J.T. Ashby, a former contributor on art topics to the 
photographic Press; Charles Stuart, London, John Edward Shaw, Huddersfield, 
and G. G. Mitchell, Edinburgh, professional photographers; whilst the world of 
amateur photography has lost enthusiastic workers in the persons of G. D. 
Macdougal, Dundee, and J.W. Wright, Sheffield. The deaths have also taken 
place of C. Lees Curtis, partner in the scientific instrument business of Charles 
Baker, and of R. Krayn, inventor of the carbon film tissue, and of a now obsolete 
method of colour photography known by his name. 
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1918 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.1.C 


OBITURARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1917 ALMANAC are: - 
Dr. Hill Norris (Nov. 15, 1916) C.F, Inston (May 4, 1917) 
Dr. J.H. Smith (Mar. 20, 1917) C. H. Talbot (Dec. 26, 1916) 
W.J. Wilson (Nov. 17, 1916) 


DR. HILL NORRIS 

At the time of his death Dr. Richard Hill Norris was probably the oldest 
experimenter connected with photography. As long as 1855 he was the inventor 
of a collodion dry-plate by the bath process. These plates were, in fact, the first 
dry plates to be commercially sold, and actively came extensively into use about 
the year 1860. Nevertheless, the Norris dry-plate did not survive competition 
with the wet-plate collodion process. Some thirty years later it was revived by Dr. 
Norris, and was issued of a much greater degree of rapidity. But at this time, 
about the year 1888, the gelatine dry-plate had obtained a firm hold upon 
photographic practice, and the Norris plates again continued upon the market for 
only a short time. 


DR J. H. SMITH 

For many years Dr. J. H. Smith was one of the most familiar figures in 
photographic circles, not only as a manufacturer of photographic materials but as 
an experimenter in many branches of photography. For many years a maker of 
plates and papers at Zurich, in 1908 he installed a small factory in Paris for the 
manufacture of the bleach-out “Utocolor’ papers, which for some years 
previously have been the subject of much experiment on his part. At the time of 
his death Dr. Smith had been for a considerable time resident in Manchester, and 
had been engaged upon chemical research work in the Manchester Municipal 
School of Technology. 

Dr. Smith’s inventive faculty was shown in many directions. In the early 
days of photography hear was the designer of machines for the washing and 
coating of gelatine plates, which were largely used. One of his ideas was a 
triple-coated plate for the simultaneous making of the three colour-sensation 
negatives in colour photography. He was early in the field in recognizing the 
advantage a geometrical structure in a screen plate for colour photography, and 
to the best of our knowledge the term “screen plate” for the mosaic filter used in 
processes like the Autochrome was first used by him. 


C.F. INSTON 
Mr. C.F. Inston was a leading figure in the photographic life not only of the 
North of England, but of the whole country. First as secretary (in 1905) and 
afterwards as president (in 1912 and 1913) of the Liverpool Amateur 
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Photographic Association, during which period the inception of the Northern 
photographic exhibition came into being, Mr. Inston may be said to have stood 
for photography among the societies of the north. He was, in fact, much more 
than that. Elected a member of the Royal Photographic society in 1896 and a 
Fellow in 1901, he served on the selecting committee for the R.P.S. exhibitions 
form 1908 to 1912, and from the latter year until the time of his death was a 
member of the council of the R.P.S. The Northern Exhibition, first held in 
Liverpool in 1904, owed its success very largely to his initiative and great powers 
of organization. 


C.H. TALBOT 
Mr. Charles Henry Talbot was the only son of William Henry Fox Talbot, 
whose pioneer work in the invention of photography forms a large part of the 
early history of photographic processes. 
Mr. Talbot took a keen literary interest in the work of his father, and was 
always ready to place his collection of papers and photographs at the disposal of 
those dealing with this father’s work from the historical standpoint. 


W.J. WILSON 
Mr., W. J. Wilson was for many years past actively connected with the Paget 
Prize Plate Company. He was a native of Dublin, where he was born in 1842. In 
the days when experiments were being made with gelatine emulsion he was the 
recipient of the prize of £50 offered by Sir Joseph Paget for the best 
photographic emulsion. As the outcome of that award, Mr. Wilson stated the 
Paget Company in the year 1881, in conjunction with Mr. T. C. Whitfield. 


AMONG others who have been removed by death during the past twelve 
months are: -John H. Avery, at the time of his death Bombay manager of Messrs. 
Wellington and Ward; George Bankart, a veteran amateur photographer of 
Leicester; R. E. Wilkinson, of the Norwich photo-engraving firm; and three 
notable professional photographers in the persons of W. H. Midwinter of Bristol; 
George Hadley, of Lincoln, and W. L. Shrubsole, of Norwich. 


1919 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1918 ALMANAC are: - 


Sir Wm. Herschel (Oct. 24, 1917) Major C.D.M. Campbell (Mar. 9, 1918) 


C.H.Hewitt (Jan. 15, 1918) A.W. Penrose (Oct. 19, 1918) 
R.P. Gregson (Apr. 18, 1918) 
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SIR WILLIAM HERSCHEL 

The eldest son of the eminent astronomer and chemist, Sir John F.W. 
Herschel, to whom photography is indebted for a number of essential 
discoveries, Sir William Herschel did not follow a scientific profession. Entering 
the Indian Civil Service, he became one of the secretaries to the Calcutta Board 
of Revenue, and subsequently Commissioner of Cooch Behar. It was during his 
residence in India that he discovered the use of finger prints as a means of 
identification. For fifteen years he studied the system and satisfied himself of its 
efficiency in proving records which were permanent marks of identity. In 1878 
the system was initiated for civil purposes in Bengal, and despite official apathy 
and opposition was generally adopted by the Government of India twenty years 
afterwards. Its still fuller scientific application by Sir Edward Henry in the 
Metropolitan Police Service afterwards followed. 

On returning from India Sir William Herschel made his residence in 
Oxford, and on the occasion of the Oxford meeting in 1901 of the Photographic 
Convention became its president for that year. His presidential address to the 
Convention dealt with the new developments in colour photography of Ives and 
Lippmann. 


C.H. HEWITT 

Mr. Hewitt’s was one of the somewhat unusual careers in which a man 
brought up as a professional photographer has branched out in the direction of 
embracing the interests which are commonly the characteristic of the amateur 
photographer. He was the pupil of a youth of Messrs. H. P. Robinson and Son, 
and for nine years himself carried on a business of photographic portraiture at 
Gateshead-on-Tyne. This he relinquished in order to join the staff of the 
Polytechnic School as chief assistant to Mr. Howard Farmer, a position which he 
held for a number of years, and in which he achieved a reputation as a pictorial 
photographic worker chiefly in the bromoil process. Apart form his teaching 
activities at the Polytechnic, he continued to do with the most heroic disregard of 
physical obstacles which were the consequence of his illness. He died in his 46" 
year. 


MAJOR C.D.M. CAMPBELL 

At the outbreak of war Mr. Campbell was associated with the firm of Messrs. 
Walshams, Ltd., commercial photographers, as a director and commercial 
representative. In its very early days he accepted a commission, and was given 
the opportunity of taking a share in such application of photography as then 
existed. He was in France in 1914, and appears to have been one of the first to 
press forward the issue of the camera in aerial reconnaissance, and, in face, is 
said to have himself taken the first successful military photographs from 
aeroplanes early in 1915. At any rate, before many months he was a the heard 
of the photographic section of the R.F.C., in London, and was rendering 
invaluable services in the design of apparatus, the control of its manufacture, the 
organization of equipment and the training of staff. With the great growth in the 
organization of the photographic section of the R.F.C., Major Campbell was 
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throughout intimately and responsibly associated, and there can be no reason to 
doubt that the continuous strain of this important work eventually led to a 
collapse of his somewhat delicate health at the age of only thirty-five. Towards 
the end of 1917 he visited the United States on a mission undertaken for the 
purpose of passing on the experience acquired in the organization of the R.F.C. 
Photo Section to the American Flying Corps. As in the case of many other 
officers, the work which he accomplished was comparatively little known in 
civilian ranks, but it had one testimony, in the shape of the honorary fellowship 
which was conferred upon him by the Royal Photographic Society. 


R.P. GREGSON 

Mr. Gregson was originally an amateur photographer, who afterwards took up 
photography professionally, and later on gave up the business of studio 
portraiture in order to devote himself to the manufacture of a new description of 
self-toning printing paper which he had invented. The was the “Yto” paper, 
manufactured until a few years ago by a firm of the title of Anytone, Ltd., and 
since then among the productions of Messrs. Kentmere, Ltd., with whom Mr. 
Gregson was associated at this firm’s Staveley factory. In “Yto” paper, 
apparently, Mr. Gregson had realised the desideratum of a print out paper which 
does not contain “free silver,’ a characteristic which explains its remarkable 
keeping qualities and freedom form discoloration on storage. At the time of his 
death Mr. Gregson was 64 years of age. 


A.W. PENROSE 

Mr. Penrose was Governing Director of A. W. Penrose and Co. Ltd., the well- 
known photo-process supply firm, which he founded in partnership with Mr. 
William Gamble, F.R.P.S., in 1893. Mr. Penrose was originally a pharmaceutical 
chemist, and the present business grew from a very modest beginning with the 
supply of photographic chemicals until it became an extensive engineering and 
manufacturing business with world-wide connections. He is survived by his 
second wife, and leaves an infant son. 


AMONG others who have been removed by death during the past twelve 
months are: - F.C. Beach, the veteran photographic journalist in the United 
States; M. A. Londe, a French pioneer in flashlight photography and for many 
years head of the photographic department of the Salpétriére Hopital, Paris; C.T. 
Chesterman, a veteran British process worker in Petrograd; W. P. Marsh, 
professional photographer of Chichester; F.G. Phillips, head of an optical firm in 
Charterhouse Street, London; and R. DUhrkoop, portrait photographer of 
Hamburg. 
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1920 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.1.C 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1919 ALMANAC are: - 
H. Essenhigh Corke (Feb. 24, 1919) Walter D. Welford (July 1, 1919) 
C. Welborne Piper (March 4, 1919) Henry A Strong (July 26, 1919) 
G. Watmough Webster (March 22, 1919) Philip E.B. Jourdain (Oct.1, 1919) 
Sir William Crooks (April 4, 1919) 


H. ESSENHIGH CORKE 

Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke was one of the best known _ professional 
photographers of the younger generation, for he was only thirty-five years of age 
at the time of his death. For many years, in succession to his father, he had 
carried on the business of a photographer in the Kentish town of Sevenoaks. But 
his work in several directions obtained for him much more than a local reputation. 
He was a prominent exhibitor at the exhibitions of the Royal Photographic 
Society and the London Salon, where his essays in pictorial figure work were 
notable for their artistic and technical quality, and afforded promise of still finer 
work of this kind. He was also an enthusiastic and very successful photographer 
of flowers not merely in monochrome but in the Autochrome process. His work in 
the field represents some of the finest Autochrome colour transparencies which 
have been made, and was in great demand for the illustration of books on 
horticulture. Taking an amateur’s interest in his business, Mr. Corke was a 
frequent contributor to the photographic Press both in this country and in 
America, an d his papers published in this way during the past ten or fifteen 
years contain descriptions of many working methods originating form his own 
practice. Perhaps none of these has been more widely adopted than that of 
having been taken by firelight. Mr. Corke worked out this idea very thoroughly, 
and the first description of his method appeared some years ago in the “British 
Journal of Photography. 


C. WELBORNE PIPER 

Mr. C. Welborne Piper was for a considerable number of years a member of 
the staff of the British Journal, and one of the leading investigators and writers 
who have taken the processes of photography as a field of study. 

Educated for the profession of architect, in which he practised for some years, 
a serious illness, when he was about thirty, left him in a state of delicate health, 
which forbade continuous or active occupation, and for twenty years forced him 
to lead the tepidly busy life consistent with the rather low measure of physical 
vitality which was his fate. Yet despite this disability, he produced a very 
considerable volume of work in writing and experiment. For some years he 
worked with a brilliant friend, the late Douglas J. Carnegie, to the joint researches 
with whom the now widely used chromium intensifier is due. Piper himself is 
perhaps best known by his share in the invention of the Bromoil process. He 
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worked out within a very short time the method by which the image of a bromide 
print can be converted into one retaining greasy pigment in accordance with the 
strength of deposit, and the formulae which he evolved at the outset long 
remained the standard method of carrying out the process. Among other 
researches in photographic chemical processes may be mentioned those on the 
rat of fixation, on the accelerating effects of additions of the hypo bath, and on 
the fogging powers of developers, the latter carried out with Dr. Mees in the 
laboratories of Messrs. Wratten and Wainwright not long before that firm’s 
amalgamation with the Kodak Co. These are but a few of the minor processes of 
photography which he made the subject of experiment and in many of which he 
effected substantial improvements. 

But Piper’s chief interest lay in photographic optics, of which though not a 
mathematician, he had a profound knowledge, and to which he made a number 
of contributions-for example, in the investigation of depth of focus, the design of 
depth, scales, the correction of distortion caused by tilting the camera, and the 
design of apparatus for lens measurements. His “First Book of the Lens” written 
in 1901, is a treatise which, without the aid of higher mathematics, is the most 
complete account of the properties of photographic lenses which we have, 
though its title must have misled many a tyro in the subject. Mr. Piper died in his 
fifty-sixth year. 


G WATMOUGH WEBSTER 

In the death of Mr. Watmough Webster, at the age of seventy-six, there 
passed away one of the few remaining photographers of the old school, men 
whose practice began within a few years of the discovery of the wet-collodion 
process, and who lived in the days when fortunes in photography were quickly 
made, and when every new method, such as those which are now the public 
property of the craft, were jealously guarded by their inventors. Mr. Webster, in 
some reminiscences published in the “British Journal” not many years ago, 
recalled how for a long time the production of vignettes and the retouching of 
negatives were kept closely secret by their originators. Although in business as a 
photographer, Mr. Webster was in his life long an experimenter, more particularly 
in the working methods which successively came into use. Moreover, he was a 
fluent writer, and the volumes of the “British Journal” up to within fifteen years 
ago contain scores of contribution s over his name. The subjects of few, cited at 
random-viz, studio building, copyright , print-washers, plate-backings, Roéntgen 
rays, the persulphate reducer-show the keen interest which he took in the 
technical side of his craft. 

For many years he was established as a photographer in Chester, where 
he took numerous photographs, some of which were widely published, of Mr. 
Gladstone and of visitors to Hawarden Castle. Mr. Webster subsequently 
transferred himself as a photographer to the watering place of West Kirby, on the 
Dee estuary, where he continued to be actively engaged in his business to within 
a few days of his death. An intimate friend of the first proprietor, Henry 
Greenwood, and the most notable editor, Traill Taylor, of the “British Journal” Mr. 
Webster’s connection with this paper was of a more than ordinary intimate 
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character. In addition to such signed contributions as we have already 
mentioned, he was a regular contributor of notes and comments on topics on the 
hours under the pseudonym of “Free Lance.” 


SIR WILLIAMS CROOKES 

The death of the eminent chemist and physicist took place in his eighty- 
seventh year. Crookes’s connection with photography was direct and in some 
respects notable. When twenty two years of age he was associated with Mr. 
John Spiller in devising one of the many processes of that day, which had the 
object of producing a collodion plate which could be employed “dry,” and so 
overcame the drawbacks attaching to the wet-collodion process invented by 
Scott Archer. The process of Crookes and Spiller consisted in bathing the 
iodised collodion plate as usual in the silver bath and then immersing it in one 
containing also a little nitrate of zinc. The latter kept the plate sufficiently moist 
for it to be preserved for a day or two without suffering in sensitiveness. For the 
benefit of present day students of the past processes of photography let it be 
observed that the term “dry-collodion’, as applied to sensitive plates, is 
somewhat loosely employed. Probably more often than not the aim of 
experimenters was to obtain a plate which could be kept in a moist condition. 
Others, such as Dr. Hill Norris, succeeded in making plates which preserved their 
sensitiveness when quite dry, but this process may be said to be almost the only 
one which strictly corresponded to the generic title of dry-collodion, which was 
applied to these developments of Scott Archer’s invention. 

A contribution to photographic processes, which is commonly attributed to 
Crookes, in the text-books of the last century, is that of having been the first to 
use the light of burning magnesium for taking photographs. The older literature 
contains also many contributions by Crookes in the field of the spectral 
sensitiveness of various silver compounds, but, after all, photography appears to 
have been purely a scientific hobby of his younger days, and except that he 
constantly used it in his physical investigations, his active interests in it was 
confined to the comparatively early days of the science. In January, 1857, 
Crookes became editor of what is now the “British Journal of Photography” but 
which was then issued as the “Liverpool and Manchester Photographic Journal.” 
Apparently his editorship lasted for only about two years, and in 1859 be came 
the first editor of the “Photographic News” on the founding of this periodical by 
Messrs. Cassell. So far as can be traced from the published volumes he held 
this position only for two or three years. In the sphere of X-ray photography 
Crookes will always be remembered as having provided the means, in the 
Crookes tube, for the production of the rays, whose properties were first 
recognised by Réntgen. 


WALTER D WELFORD 
A once familiar figure in photographic journalism of the past disappeared by 
the death of Mr. Walter D. Welford, sub-editor of “Photography” in the early days 
of that periodical. Mr. Welford, however, had not been connected with 
photographic journalism for many years past, although until within a few months 
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of his death he was an active member of the staff of the “kinematograph Weekly” 
and was a writer of cinema plays. In the literature of photography his name 
survives as that of the author of a manual on the hand camera, in the use of 
which, in the day before the popular vogue of snapshot photography, he was an 
enthusiast. 


HENRY A. STRONG 

Mr. Strong, who died at the age of eighty-one, was the oldest business 
associate of Mr. George Eastman in the development of the enterprise which has 
grown to its present world-wide dimensions. In 1881 Mr. Eastman had newly left 
the service of the Rochester Savings Bank, and was beginning the manufacture 
of dry-plates in a quite small way. He needed more capital, which Mr. Strong, the 
senior member in a Rochester whip business of Strong and Hanbury, supplied on 
the terms of a half share in the dry-plate business, which was organized at the 
Eastman Dry Plate Company, Strong and Eastman, proprietors. This early 
association has been maintained throughout the evolution of the Eastman 
undertakings, and at the stockholder in the Eastman Kodak Company. 


G. A. PICKARD 

Mr. Pickard, who at the time of his death was sixty-nine years of age, was the 
head of the well-known Altrincham firm, the Thornton-Pickard manufacturing 
Company, Limited, manufacturers of photographic apparatus. As quite a youth, 
he was associated with his father in a wholesale grocery business at Mansfield, 
and afterwards established and developed a business of manufacturing 
preserves, which was very successful. His brother, the late Edgar Pickard, 
having established the photographic apparatus business, Mr. G.A. Pickard, on 
his brother’s death in 1897, became managing director of the business, which at 
this time consisted chiefly in the making of roller-blind shutters. Mr. J.E. 
Thornton, who in these early days was a joint director, soon afterwards disposed 
of his interest in the company, since which time the administration of the 
Thornton-Pickard Company developed upon Mr. Pickard. Under his 
management the business was extended in many directions, such as the 
manufacture of cameras of all descriptions, enlarging and optical lanterns, and 
other appliances. During the period of the war the whole resources of the factory 
were applied to the manufacture of cameras and other apparatus for the Royal 
Air Force, and undertaking which made very great demands upon Mr. Pickard’s 
always delicate health. Those who had occasion to visit him in Altrincham or to 
meet him on the rare occasions when he appeared at a trade gathering will 
remember with pleasure the invariable courtesy which was characteristic of his 
manner and was part of his nature. 


PHILIP E. B. JOURDAIN 
A talented Cambridge scholar, who contributed extensively to mathematical 
research despite the paralytic disease which had afflicted him almost form 
childhood, Mr. Jourdain died at the early age of thirty-nine. He was a linguist of 
some note, and the writer of many papers on the history of science. He showed 
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a considerable interest in the literature of photography by his papers and 
translations, many of which appeared in the “British Journal” up to within some 
ten years ago. His notes on processes of direct photochromy, which appeared in 
the year 1900, form a valuable partial bibliography of this subject. He also 
contributed a good deal to the literature of the interference process of colour 
photography, and further shoed his interest in the more everyday problems of 
photography by a series of notes on the efficiency of photographic shutters. 


1921 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.1.C 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1920 ALMANAC are: - 
Alexander Haddon (Jan. 7, 1920) 
George Hanmer Croughton (Apr. 15, 1920) 
J. Emerson Reynolds (Feb. 22, 1920) 
F.R. Boardman (Aug. 19, 1920) 
Jonathan Fallowfield (Feb. 23, 1920) 
Louis Ducos du Hauron (Aug. 31, 1920) 
Charles Winter (Mar. 30, 1920) 
J. Thacher Clarke (Sept. 23, 1920) 


ALEXANDER HADDON 

Mr. Haddon, who was a familiar figure in the photographic society life of 
London, and one of the veteran photographic experimenters, had been laid aside 
for several years before his death, and it is to be feared that his end was 
hastened by strain engendering by recurring air raids in the neighborhood of his 
residence at Greenwich, where he continued to live after retiring some seven 
years ago form a position on the teaching staff of the Royal Naval College, which 
he had occupied for almost his lifetime. At the time of his death he was in his 
seventy-fifth year. 

In the scattered literature of photography Mr. Haddon figures as a 
contributor of many minor items of progress, particularly in the early days of the 
dry-plate, when there was a free exchange of experimental results among the 
photographers who interested themselves in the making of gelatine emulsion. 
But his name is chiefly remembered by his authorship, in conjunction with a 
much younger collaborator, Mr. F. B. Grundy, of two papers, one on plates, read 
before the London and Provincial Photographic Association, and the other on the 
removal of hypo from printing papers. In the latter paper the authors were the 
first to show by quantitative tests the quickness with which the bulk of the hypo is 
removed from the gelatine film of the printing paper on washing in water. The 
sound maxim of thorough fixation, followed by rational though rapid washing, 
may be said to have originated in this piece of experimental work. Mr. Haddon 
added to photographic processes in many other ways, of which perhaps the best 
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known is the reducer of ferricyanide and sulphacyanide which still goes by his 
name. 


J. EMERSON REYNOLDS 

The death of Professor J. Emerson Reynolds removed from the ranks of 
scientific chemists one of those who took a great and practical interest in 
photography during the fifties and sixties of the last century. Up to about the year 
1865, Dr. Reynolds, as a young man —he was born in 1844- was a frequent 
contributor of the “British Journal of Photography,” the volumes of which during 
these years contain many papers of his on chemical subjects relating to 
photographic processes. One of these deals exhaustively with the properties of 
albumen, then coming into prominence as the vehicle for the silver salts in the 
printing paper which for the next five and twenty years continued to be the chief 
means of making photographs. Another paper deals with the various chemical 
tests for the removal of hyposulphite of soda, and another with the manufacture 
of ammonium sulphocyanide to be used as a substitute for hypo in fixing. For 
one year, namely, 1864, Professor Reynolds was the Editor of the “British 
Journal Photographic Almanac.” In the “B. J.” of December 15, 1863, an 
announcement of the “Almanac” for the succeeding year states that “the 
editorship has been entrusted to the able hands of Mr. Emerson J. Reynolds, and 
the forthcoming edition will embrace many new and important features.” There 
was the fourth annual issue of the “Almanac” in book form, was of the small 4 x 2 
1/2 inches size, and was issued gratuitously to subscribers to the “British 
Journal.” On his appointment some year or two afterwards to the Professorship 
of Analytical Chemistry in the Royal College of surgeons, Ireland, Professor 
Reynolds’s interest in photography appears to have been displaced by his 
occupation in scientific chemical research, to which he made many valuable 
contributions. Among them was the preparation of the substance thiourea, 
afterwards used by others as an agent for the reversal of the latent image. 


1922 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.1.C 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1921 ALMANAC are: - 


John B. Maclachlan (Oct. 19, 1920) John R. Griffin (Feb. 9, 1921) 
John Mcintosh (Nov. 16, 1920) A.H. Lisett (Mar. 4, 1921) 
Charles R. Rowe (Nov. 19, 1920) W. Friese-Greene (May 5, 1921) 
W. H. Rau (Nov. 19, 1920) S. H. Fry (July 9, 1921) 

Sir Wm. Abney (Dec. 2, 1920) Gabriel Lippmann (July 14, 1921) 


JOHN B. MACLACHLAN 
The sudden death of Mr. John B. MacLachlan, Blairgowrie, removed one of 
the prominent figures in Scottish photography. Devoid of all parochialism, it was 
owing to his efforts that the Scottish Photographic Federation was formed in 
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1903, rather than a merely local union or affiliation. Mr. MacLachlan was 
appointed secretary of the Federation from its inception, and discharged that 
office until February 1914, when pressure of business duties compelled him to 
resign. He was then elected vice-president, and in the following year president, a 
position he held during the trying war period, and only retired from it at the 
beginning of 1920. Of a genial and tactful disposition, combined with a keen 
sense of humour, he did much to weld together the scattered societies included 
in the Scottish Photographic Federation. As the result of his labours, Mr. 
MacLachlan had the satisfaction of seeing the Federation affairs placed on the 
roll of membership. “Mac” as he was always called in Federation circles, was a 
saddler by profession, but latterly editor and proprietor of the “Alyth Guardian.” 
His capabilities as an organizer will be missed in the Federation of which he was 
largely the founder, and Scottish photographic circles will be greatly the poorer 
by the loss of his outstanding personality. 


JOHN MCINTOSH 
Mr. J. McIntosh was perhaps best known as the Secretary of the Royal 
Photographic Society but for many years he had been closely associated with 
photography in several capacities. For several years he acted as assistant editor 
to “Photography”, a position which he relinquished in order to become the 
secretary of the Royal Photographic Society. 

As an amateur in photographic work, Mr. McIntosh took particular interest 
in orthochromatic photography and in the technique of processes of 
intensification and reduction, papers by him on which subjects will be found in the 
photographic Press during the past ten of fifteen years. He was also as early 
and enthusiastic worker of the Autochrome process, to the technique of which in 
its earliest days he made some contributions. His leisure left him little time for 
writing, although he had an aptitude for discoursing plainly on technical subjects. 
He was, however, a fairly regular contributor of articles on photography to the 
“Bazaar” and some years ago wrote a text book, “Photography with Roll Films,” 
published by Messrs. Butcher. He also edited a collection of hints, abstracts, and 
formulae issued as the “Photographic Reference Book,” but perhaps the chief 
contribution made by him to the literature of photography was his share in the 
revision and arrangement of Sir William Abney’s “Instruction in Photography,” as 
the author very cordially acknowledged in the latest edition of this work. 


CHARLES R. ROWE 

Mr. Charles Rowe, at one time assistant to Mr. Henry Sturmey, when the 
latter was editor of “Photography,” died at Saltash at the age of 73. Mr. Rowe 
was for a number of years practically the acting editor of our contemporary in the 
early years of its existence. On vacating this position he returned to his native 
Devon, and occupied himself in topographical literary work, chiefly connected 
with the West of England. He was the author of several guide books of Devon 
and Cornwall, and did a considerable amount of work in the way of writing and 
lecturing for the Great Western Railway Company. 
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W. H. RAU 

Mr. William H. Rau, of Philadelphia, was one of the most prominent of 
American photographers, and an early and successful pioneer in the business of 
commercial photography. Of Swiss parentage, he was born in Philadelphia in 
1855. As a young man he had an eventtul life of travel, for at 19 he formed one 
of the photographic staff engaged for the United States Transit of Venus 
expedition, an appointment which led him round the world and into some exciting 
adventures. A few years later, in company with the late Edward L. Wilson, Mr. 
Rau mad a photographic tour through Egypt, Palestine, and Arabia, returning 
with a large series of photographs of tombs and monuments which had never 
previously been recorded. It was in the course of this expedition that Mr. Rau 
showed his enterprise by taking up the use of the gelatine dry plate, which at that 
time among photographers in Europe was with difficulty proving its merits in 
competition with the wet-collodion process. In 1885, not long after his return to 
America, Mr. Rau established himself in his native town as a technical and 
commercial photographer, and in this specialized work achieved very great 
success, becoming official photographer to several of the great exhibitions in the 
United States, and undertaking a great deal of work for the American railway 
companies. 


SIR WILLIAM ABNEY 

Sir William Abney has contributed for so many years, and in so many ways, to 
the investigation of the technical processes of photography that no brief notice of 
his work can adequately represent its scope and extent. The very diversity of his 
labours is a cause of embarrassment to a reviewer of them, for he concerned 
himself as much with the improvement of photographic methods on empirical 
lines as with the investigation of the scientific principles of photography. As a 
result, his contributions are scattered through a wider field of periodicals than are 
those, probably, of any other photographic experimenter. Many of his papers are 
to be found only in the Proceedings of the Royal Society; many others are 
distributed in the Journal of the Royal Photographic Society, in the “Photographic 
News” in the “British Journal of Photography” and its “Almanac” and in 
“Photography,” to which latter journal he was for some years a regular contributor 
of editorial articles. 

Sir William Abney became a lieutenant in the Royal Engineers in 1861 and 
captain in 1873, subsequent to which he was for some year instructor in 
chemistry to the Royal Engineers at Chatham. H retired form the Army in 1881, 
and in 1884 was appointed assistant director for science in the Science and Art 
Department of South Kensington, becoming a director in 1893 and assistant 
secretary in 1899. 

In photography his name will take its place as that of almost the only 
scientific man of the last century who continuously occupied himself with the 
study and improvement of photographic technics. From his earliest years as a 
young lieutenant he took a very great interest in practical photographic work. A 
notable instance of this is his application of the fact, observed by J. R. Johnson, 
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that the action of light has ceased. Lieutenant Abney, as he then was, was quick 
to show the usefulness of this observation in reducing the time of exposure in 
making carbon prints. But his chief contributions to photographic practice came 
with the introduction of the emulsion processes. He was prominent in the 
advancement of emulsion making, and is particularly noted in this field for his 
investigations of emulsions sensitive to infra-red, and his invention of the 
gelatino-citro-chloride, or print-out emulsion, which subsequently, when 
introduced as P.O.P by the Ilford Company, revolutionized photographic printing 
in this country. He also was the first to introduce hydroquinone as a developer of 
bromide emulsions. 

But Sir William Abney’s most notable experimental work related to 
spectro-photography, colour, and colour vision. In 1883 he was awarded the 
Rumford medal of the Royal Society for his researches on spectrum analysis. So 
far as the development of scientific methods of photographic investigations is 
concerned, his interest would seem to have diminished rather than have been 
stimulated by the appearance of the paper by Hurter and Driffield in 1891. His 
attitude towards the new doctrine then enunciated was one largely of opposition 
on the ground of distrust of the experimental data which Hurter and Driffield had 
obtained with a photometer of the grease-spot type. A lively discussion ensued, 
in which Dr. Hurter, who was three months the junior of Captain Abney, showed 
himself the more agile and explicit controversialist. The dispute on experimental 
methods is now ancient history, which those who are interested can re-traverse 
in full in the collected researches of Hurter and Driffield, published by the Royal 
Photographic Society, under the editorship of Mr. W. B. Ferguson. But Sir 
William Abney appears not to have perceived the potential fruitfulness of the 
ideas which were first put forward by Hurter and Driffield; and in subsequent 
editions of his “Instruction in Photography” the work of Hurter and Driffield is 
scarcely appraised at the value which later experiments have attached to it. 

Nevertheless, by general consent, Sir William Abney’s books on 
photography are the most valuable of those in the English language. His 
“Instruction in Photography,” first published in 1871, has passed through eleven 
editions; his “Treatise of Photography,” issued as one of Messrs. Longman’s Text 
Books of Science in 1878, has likewise appeared in a large number of editions, 
“Photography and Emulsions,” long out of print, was the only work which 
adequately dealt with the making of dry-plate emulsions. He was also the author 
of a text book on the Platinotype process, and, in collaboration with H. P. 
Robinson, of one on silver printing. Although not a facile expositor of scientific 
matters, he wrote a popular work on “Colour Measurement and Mixture,” 
published in 1891 by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. Sir William 
Abney was elected a member of the Royal Photographic Society in 1870, and 
admitted a Fellow in 1895. He was the president of the Society for three periods, 
namely, form 1892 to 1894, in 1896 and during the years 1903 and 1905. At the 
time of his death he was 77 years of age. 
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S. H. FRY 
Mr. S. H. Fry was for many years well known as the founder and proprietor of 
the firm of enlargers which bears his name, and, until a few months before his 
death, secretary of the Professional Photographers’ Association. 

It was only in the early part of 1921 that Mr. Fry withdrew from taking an 
active share in his business, leaving the management of this undertaking to his 
son, and at the same time resigned his position as secretary of the P.P.A. He 
had taken up his residence at Ripley, in Surrey, in the reasonable expectation of 
enjoying some years of retirement and leisure. Fate decreed otherwise, and his 
death, indeed, took place under particularly pathetic circumstances. Mr. Fry and 
his wife only the day before had entered upon the tenancy of a house in the 
village of Dunsfold, near Godalming. In the small hours of the next morning 
some cows strayed into the garden. Mr. Fry dressed himself and went down to 
drive them off. A few minutes later Mrs. Fry found that he had been taken 
seriously ill, and he died before a doctor could be brought. At an inquest it was 
started that death was due to heart failure, and a verdict of death from natural 
Causes was returned. 

Mr. Fry was the son of Samuel Fry, formerly a photographer of Kinston- 
on-Thames, who in the early days of the gelatine emulsion process commenced 
the manufacture of dry-plates which were of a greater rapidity than those then on 
the market, due to Bennett, a well-known amateur experimenter. These plates 
were placed upon the market as the “Kingston,” and for some years occupied a 
leading place among similar products, as did also other manufactures of the firm, 
such as bromide paper. It thus came about that Mr. Fry, in his early days, 
acquired a practical knowledge of emulsion making and subsequently of the 
making of enlargements whilst employed in his father’s business. Following 
engagements with one or two firms of photographic manufactures, he 
established the business of trade enlarging, which has steadily grown in 
importance. He was one of the first to embark in the business of developing and 
printing amateurs’ film exposures, at a time when few commercial firms 
perceived the large amount of profit to be won from this branch of work. 


PROFESSOR GABRIEL LIPPMANN 

In photography M. Lippmann was known chiefly in connection wit the process 
of colour photography which bears his name, although this latter is a small part of 
his many contributions to experimental physics, in particular, electricity. He was 
born in Luxemburg in 1845, of French parents, and after a distinguished career in 
classics, philosophy, mathematics, and physics at the Ecole Normale, became a 
student in Heidelberg University, under Kuhne and Kirchoff. Returning to France, 
Lippmann, who had now chosen electricity as his subject, continued his 
researches at the Sorbonne, under Jamin, and a few years later was appointed 
director of research in physics at the Sorbonne. The rest of his life was spent in 
scientific research, of which he was one of the pioneers in France, and witnessed 
the carrying out of numerous investigations in heat, electricity, and other 
branches of physics. 
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His process of colour photography was, so to speak, the offspring of his 
theory and practical experiment. In 1886, whilst teaching optics at the Sorbonne, 
he conceived the idea of demonstrating the formation of “stationary” or “standing” 
waves of light, that is waves which have “interfered” by reflection back on to the 
original path, by making records of colours. Some years passed before he 
succeeded in preparing the grainless transparent emulsion required for this 
process, but in 1891 M. Lippmann make known his discovery, which aroused an 
extraordinary degree of interest. Scientific men admired it as a most exquisite 
physical demonstration; photographers, somewhat precipitately, saw init the 
basis of an ideally simple process of colour photography. Time has shown that 
the view of the former was the more correct, for, despite the labours of many 
photographic investigators, the making of a Lippmann color photograph remains 
more an optical experiment than a working process of colour photography. The 
special emulsion required for it was improved by M. M. Lumiére and others, 
including Mr. Edgar Senior in England, and so far as the photographic technique 
is concerned, Mr. Seniors methods, published in the Manual of Colour 
Photography by Bolas, Tallent, and Senior, have done all that is possible to bring 
the process within the capacity of photographers. The characteristic qualities of 
the results have, however, prevented it form becoming popular. 


JOHN R. GRIFFIN 

Mr. John Ross Griffin, director of Messrs. John J. Griffin & Sons, Ltd. Had 
been connected with the business which bears his name for practically the whole 
of his life, and was the grandson of the founder of the firm John Joseph Griffin. 
Though, perhaps, owning to his somewhat retiring disposition, he was less well- 
known in the photographic trade than many other members of it, he had always 
taken a close and active interest in the management of the business, both the 
photographic side of it and that connected with the supply of scientific 
instruments and materials. As the representative of the firm he was a member of 
the Council of the British Research Association, and on other committees relating 
to the photographic industry took a deep interest in matters affecting the welfare 
of the trade as a whole. By those who knew him, Mr. Griffin was greatly 
esteemed for his sound judgment and pleasant disposition. At the time of his 
death he was fifty-eight. 


A. H. LISETT 

Mr. A. H. Lisett was honorary treasurer of the Royal Photographic Society and 
an active member of its Council. In company with his daughter, he left England 
in November 1920, on a business trip to South Africa, and died at Port Elizabeth 
on March 14, 1921. In addition to taking the large share in the management of 
the R.P.S., he had been for many years an active member of the North 
Middlesex Photographic Society, and was known for his lectures before these 
and other societies on popular photographic subjects. 
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W. FRIESE-GREENE 

Mr. W. Friese-Green, well known within the circles of photography, if not by 
the general public, as the inventor and maker of the first practical 
cinematographic camera, died very suddenly. He was present at a meeting of a 
film-exhibiting trade association, at which Lord Beaverbrook occupied the chair. 
He had risen to make a short speech, was taken suddenly ill, and expired within 
five minutes. He was in his 66" year. 

There is no question that Friese-Greene was the pioneer of the creation of 
cinematography. The work of Muybridge, Marey, and others, which immediately 
preceded his invention, had for its object the recording of phases of movement. 
Various complicated cameras, usually fitted with a whole series of lenses, were 
designed for that purpose. The conception of means for the reproduction of 
movement, as perceived by the eye, was perhaps not original with Friese- 
Greene, but he certainly was the first man to make a camera which achieved this 
object. His patent specification, filed on June 21, 1889, in conjunction with an 
engineer named Evans, described the first practical instrument for taking 
photographs on an intermittently moved flexible sensitive material. This camera 
was shown at the Bath Photographic Society early in 1890 and was exhibited by 
Mr. Friese-Greene at the Chester meeting of the Photographic Convention in July 
of the same year. It there attracted very little attention, for the contemporary 
reports described it simply as a camera, for taking a series of photographs in 
rapid succession. Apparently the projector by which positives from the band 
negative were to be shown on the screen, and which Friese-Greene had already 
constructed during the earliest part of 1890, could not be used, on account of 
some derangement suffered in course of conveyance to Chester. The 
reproduction of the movement recorded by the camera, could it have been 
shown, would no doubt have demonstrated to members of the Convention the 
importance of the discovery. But already there were other inventors at work on 
the same problem: Edison in America, who was the practical introducer of 
perforated film: in France, MM Lumiére, the inventor of the first efficient 
projecting machine, and Brit Acres, who was close on the heels of the French 
experimenters. A few years later it only remained for an imaginative Frenchman, 
M. Pathé, to conceive the idea of arranging the acting of stories to be transferred 
to the cinematograph film. 

The technical work of Friese-Greene and those who followed him had then 
been done with sufficient completeness to allow of the cinematograph entering 
upon the enormous industrial development in the field of popular entertainment 
which the past few years have witnessed. 

In a world of ideal justice, Friese-Greene should have made a handsome 
fortune; instead of which he died in poverty. Although we knew him well, and 
occasionally visited his workshops first at Chelsea and afterwards at Brighton, we 
knew little of the work which occupied him, except that it seemed to be 
connected with some fresh invention. Although he was an_ ingenious 
mechanician he had, so we judge, the very slightest acquaintance with the 
scientific elements of chemistry and physics. He impressed one as a child at 
play in a wonderful garden, made happy by discovering something fresh and 
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incurable optimistic that some day and somehow or other fortune would fall into 
his lap. When it continuously failed to fall, a strain of oriental fatalism in the 
character preserved his cheerfulness; he forgot the disappointment and looked 
again to the future. 

Apart from cinematography pure and simple his name is associated with 
early work in the production of stereoscopic cinematograph effects by means of 
viewing instruments fitted with filters of complementary colours. He was 
constantly engaged on experimental work in color photography and color 
cinematography, but as he scarcely ever wrote anything on the subject, his 
labours can only be judged by the details published in patent specifications. One 
invention of his, which we believe was one of the most unfortunate from the 
financial standpoint, was that of inkless printing. It was proposed to impregnate 
printing paper with certain salts, which were decomposed by contact with metal 
type forming part of an electrical circuit. The decomposition products thus 
formed the impression on, or rather in, the paper. 


AMONG others who have been removed by death during the preceding 
twelve months are: -Mr. John Thomson, veteran traveler and_ portrait 
photographer; Mr. Peter Cooper Hewitt, inventor of the mercury-vapour lamp; Mr. 
C. Brangwyn Barnes; M. Maurice Bucquet, a great promoter of pictorial 
photography in France; Ludwig Hammer, maker of dry-plates in America; Fayette 
J. Cluté, editor and proprietor of “Camera Craft” (California); Dr. E. J. Spitta, an 
authority on photo-micrography, and Rev. J. B. MacKenzie, a pioneer in amateur 
photography, who died at 88. 


1923 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1922 ALMANAC are: - 
John Spiller (Nov. 8, 1921) Alexander Cowan (Mar. 3, 1922) 
Major-General James Waterhouse (Sept. 28, 1922) 


JOHN SPILLER 

Mr. John Spiller was one of the oldest members of the Royal Photographic 
Society, and its president for the years 1874-1875. He was a scientific member 
of the firm of dye-makers of Brookes, Simpson, & Spiller, was among the leading 
early experimenters in photography, and worked in collaboration with the late Sir 
William Crookes. Their joint labours are particularly remembered in the Crookes- 
Spiller process of preserving the sensitiveness of the semi-dried wet-collodion 
plate which, so to speak, bridged the gap between the wet plate of Scott Archer 
and the collodion dry-plate of Hill Norris. Mr. Spiller appears to have been the 
first to suggest and to prepare a silver printing paper containing the gold required 
for toning-a prerunner of the modern self-toning paper. A chemical paper of his 
which afterwards had a photographic application of importance was one on the 
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solvent powers of the alkaline citrates on many inorganic substances. The use of 
citrate in the copper toning solution of Mr. W. B. Ferguson is an instance of the 
later employment of these properties. 

Up to four or five years ago Mr. Spiller retained an extraordinary large 
measure of vitality and preserved the spring and physical energy of one thirty or 
forty years his junior. His striking resemblance to the late Lord Roberts was 
frequently the cause of his being taken for the eminent soldier by men of various 
military ranks. His cordial disposition made him welcome in the circles of 
membership of chemical and other scientific societies which he frequented until a 
few years ago. At the time of his death eh was 88 years of age. 


ALEXANDER COWAN 

Mr. Cowan, who died in his eighty-sixth year, was one of the veterans of 
photography, and for many years head of Messrs. Marion’s dry plate factory at 
New Southgate. Before taking this position Mr. Cowan was for many years 
manager of Hills & Saunder’s studio in Porchester Terrace, London, W.; he was 
a first-class portraitist. In his early youth he was engaged at Paul Pretsch’s 
photo-galvanographic works at Holloway. He had exceeded the age of 70 by 
some years when he retired from the active supervision of the manufacture of 
plates and papers for Messrs. Marion, with which he had been associated from 
almost the outset of the dry-plate process. Yet at this time he had the 
appearance and activity of a man in the mid-fifties. Throughout his career, Mr. 
Cowan made and published many contributions to the technical processes of 
photography. In the early days of the dry-plate process he was among the 
leading experimenters by whom the common stock of knowledge was enriched. 
And his mechanical aptitude was evidenced in the design of many applications 
for adapting the practice of photography to the different conditions imposed by 
the change from wet collodion to dry plates. 


MAJOR-GENERAL WATERHOUSE 

General Waterhouse spent the chief part of his life in the Indian Army, during 
which time photography played no unimportant part in his eventful career. In 
1861-62 he was commissioned to photograph the native tribes of Central India, 
and during the next few years was stationed in many places, including Sangor, 
Delhi, various hill stations and Allahabad, till June, 1866, when he was 
transferred to the Bengal Staff Corps. And a month later appointed to the charge 
of the photographic operations in the Surveyor-General’s Office at Calcutta, 
which post he held till his retirement in 1897. 

Before taking up this work, however, Major-General Waterhouse spent 
five months in the offices of the Great Trigonometrical Survey at Dehra Dun, in 
order to undergo a course of training in photozincography, finally taking up his 
duties in Calcutta in November 1866. 

During the period of more than 30 years in which Major-General 
Waterhouse occupied this important post he work out officially many 
improvements in photo-zincography, photo-collotype, and other processes of 
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reproduction used in the office, and introduced the waxed sand process of 
heliogravure. 

During his residence in Calcutta General Waterhouse did much valuable 
experimental work. He was the first to experiment with eosine as a colour- 
sensitiser. This was in 1875, when he published his results as to its properties in 
rendering haloid salts of silver sensitive to yellow light. Another of his important 
discoveries was the extreme sensitiveness for the red and ultra-red spectrum 
imparted on gelatine dry-plates by an ammoniacal solution of alizarine blue. 

In 1890 he was awarded the Progress Medal of the Royal Photographic 
Society for his spectrographic observations of the action of dyes on dry plates for 
orthochromatic photography, and in the same year discovered and investigated 
the curious action of small quantities of thiocarbamide added to an alkaline 
developer in reversing the photographic image on dry-plates, and showed its 
application to photo-engraving. 

In 1893 he investigated the electrical action of light upon silver, the results 
of which were published in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society and in 1895 
was awarded a Voigtlander medal by the Vienna Photographic Society for his 
researches in scientific photography. 

Since his return to Europe in 1897 General Waterhouse had carried out a 
number of investigations relating to the scientific side of photography, including 
the sensitiveness to light of silver and some other metals and the direct visible 
images obtained thereon, and had made several interesting discoveries 
regarding the early history of the camera-obscura, the telephotographic lens, and 
photography with salts of sliver. 

General Waterhouse was president of the Royal Photographic Society in 
the years of 1905 to 1907, a period when the politics of the Society were by no 
means quiet, and probably were not particularly congenial to one of his peaceful 
temperament. A man of a most amiable and modest nature, his passing will be 
deeply regretted by the great number of those of the older generation in 
photography who had occasion to benefit form this great stores of knowledge 
and his invariable readiness to lay them at the disposal of inquirers. 

By many people Major-General Waterhouse appears to have been regarded 
as the originator of the Waterhouse pattern of lens diaphragm. This belief no 
doubt obtained currency in the course of years owing to the fact that General 
Waterhouse was a prominent figure among photographic experimenters for many 
years, whereas, the John Waterhouse who was the actual originator of the 
diaphragm, a description of which he published in the “Journal of the 
Photographic Society,” 1858, July 21, pp. 258-259, appears to have made no 
other contributions to the practice of photography. Apparently he died early in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century whilst his namesake was still a 
comparatively young man. 

At the time of his death General Waterhouse was in his eighty-first year. 


AMONG others who have been removed by death during the preceding 


twelve months are-Mr. Charles W. Hastings, for many years editor of the 
“Amateur Photographer’; Mr. C.W. Burrows, a well known amateur; Mr. Chas. 
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Taylor, a notable photographer of Royalties; Mr. S.G. Downing, of Wellington & 
Ward; M. Jules Carpentier, notable as an inventor of small precision cameras; M. 
A. Villian, also as French experimenter; Dr. A. Meydenbauer, a pioneer in 
photogrammetry. 


1924 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.1.C 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1923 ALMANAC are: - 
William Willis (Mar. 31, 1923) Thos Illingworth (May 13, 1923) 
S. Elwin Neame (Aug. 13, 1923) 


MR. WILLIAM WILLIS 
The most retiring of men, Mr. Willis, who was in his eighty-third year, was 
probably less known in photographic circles than any other head of an 
undertaking connected with the industry. His early days were spent in 
Birmingham, where for a time he was with Messrs. Tangye’s the engineering 
firm, and also with Lloyd’s band in the same city. 

The life story of Mr. Willis is the history of the invention and development 
of the Platinotype process. The germ of that process may be found in a paper by 
Sir John Herschel read before the Royal Society in the year 1842, and it was 
shown that a picture may be produced by exposing paper, impregnated with a 
ferric salt of iron, to light and causing the image (of ferrous salt) to react with the 
salt of a noble metal, such as platinum or gold. But this observation lay 
neglected for many years, until, in fact, the photosensitivness of ferric salts was 
first given practical usefulness in the process which Mr. Willis patented in 1873. 
This was the first patent for platinum printing and had the curious title of 
“Improvements in Photo-Mechanical Printing.” The process there described was 
a very different one form the Platinotype which is known to the present 
generation. A fixing bath of hypo or ammonia was used, and was, apparently, an 
essential part of the process at that stage. The prints were cleared in a bath of 
oxalic acid; the use of hydrochloric acid as a remover of the surplus of iron salts 
was a later development. The process, at this date, was, in fact, ahead of its 
time, for photographers were universally pledged to the use of albumenised 
paper, and the dead matt surface and black colour of Platinotype prints met with 
little favour in comparison with the semi-gloss and purplish colour of an 
alobumenised print. Further improvements were made in the process in 
accordance with a patent of the year 1878, but the final step towards popularity 
was taken in the further improvement of the process by methods which were the 
subject of a third patent of the year 1880. By this time hypo and other debatable 
elements in the process were discarded, and also the prints could be developed 
upon a cold solution of oxalate of potash instead of the hot one which was 
necessary in the treatment of the paper during the earlier years of it s 
manufacture. Moreover, Mr. Willis’s researches had made it possible to obtain 
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prints of sepia colour, yet of the absolute permanence which is a characteristic of 
the Platinotype process. The Progress Medal of the Royal Photographic Society 
was awarded to Mr. Willis in the year 1881, and in 1885 the gold medal of the 
International Inventions Exhibitions, in London, was awarded to the Platinotype 
Company for the “excellence of results in photographic printing produced by W. 
Willis’s invention.” 

Gradually photographic taste swung in the direction of the artistic matt 
surface and black or sepia colour of Platinotype prints, with the result that the 
factory, which Mr. Willis had himself organised for the manufacture of paper, 
rapidly increased in size, whilst the products became known and widely used in 
every part of the world. The factory has always been a model one in the sense 
that no scientific or technical means were neglected and no expense was spared 
in making the materials as perfect as was humanly possible. 


MR. ELWIN NEAME 
The death of a leading professional photographer of the younger generation 
was that of Mr. Stewart Elwin Neame, as the result of a motor accident in Hyde 
Park. 

Beginning photography in Bristol when in his teens, Mr. Neame at a 
surprisingly early age occupied the position of portraitist in the studios of 
Bassano, Ltd., where he rapidly achieved success in the portraiture chiefly of 
theatrical people. He started for himself in a modest way in a studio in 
Margravine Gardens, Baron’s Court, whence he established himself on a larger 
scale in Onslow Place, South Kensington, and afterwards also in Old Bond 
Street. While he continued to extend a portrait business of the ordinary kind, 
making use of this purpose of very original, big advertising posters on the Tube 
stations, he also started and greatly developed a business in costume portraiture 
for commercial purposes. His photographs of women’s clothing arranged on 
living models became in great request and in the development of this business 
Mr. Neame devised the ingenious system by which a model could be 
photographed in the studio against any kind of natural background. This was 
done by means of two successive exposures of the same plate under different 
conditions of lighting, one on the model and the other through a positive 
transparency of the background. 

In 1908 Mr. Neame married Miss Ivy Close, to whom had been awarded 
the prize offered by the Daily Mirror in a beauty competition. The photographs 
upon which this award was based had been taken by him. 


MR. THOMAS ILLINGWORTH 
Mr. Thomas Illingworth was the founder of the firm of Thomas Illingworth & 
Co., Ltd., the well-known manufactures of photographic sensitive materials. His 
death at the comparatively early age of fifty-four followed with almost tragic 
swiftness upon his retirement from active management of his business, the 
managing directorship of which had been taken over by his son, Mr. T. Midgley 
Illingworth. 
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Mr. Illingworth’s connection with the photographic business was a story of 
hard work followed by conspicuous success. Born in Halifax, Yorkshire, the son 
of Thomas Illingworth, a professional photographer of that town, he came to 
London in 1888, and in 1890 established at Wilesden a business of trade 
enlarging and printing. To this he added the manufacturing of bromide and other 
papers for his own use, subsequently placing these products upon the market. 
His long experience in trade work stood him in good stead as a manufacturer of 
sensitive material, and in 1912, he took the great step of erecting and equipping 
at Park Royal, Willesden Junction, a large modern factory of 300,000 sq. ft. floor 
space for the manufacture of papers. The outbreak of war struck a severe blow 
at this business, for the baryta-coated raw paper came from Germany. With 
characteristic energy Mr. Illingworth started at once to build a factory for the 
baryta-coating of paper and himself crossed the Channel to secure the 
necessary machinery, which just managed to escape sinking by German 
submarines in its transport from France to England. Within ten months of the 
outbreak of war the Illingworth factory was turning out baryta-coated paper and, 
as a result, was able to supply enormous quantities of glossy bromide paper to 
the Royal Air Force and, at the same time, to maintain the deliveries to the firm’s 
many customers among professional and trade photographers. 


AMONG others who have been removed by death during the past twelve 
months are: -the Earl of Carnarvon and Vanness C. Baird, both leading amateur 
workers; Philip G. Hunt, head of the firm of machine bromide papers; J. J. Foster, 
proprietor of Sands, Hunter & Co; and C. A. Rudowsky, long established as a 
dealer in photographic requisites; Jas. S. Lauder, of Lafayette, Ltd.; John Terras, 
a veteran professional photographer, of Markinch, Fife; G. P. Abrahams, notable 
for his views of the Lake District; and F. G. Wakefield, of Chiswick. In the United 
States the year has witnessed the deaths of Joseph Byron, pioneer in stage 
flashlight; of Osborne | Yellot, pictorialist; and of Louis Derr, author of a well- 
known text book. In France a pioneer in manufacture has died, Felix Saint Clair; 
and in Germany, C. P. Goerz, founder of the famous optical firm. 


1925 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.I.C 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1924 ALMANAC are: - 
Dr. C. Atkin Swan (Dec. 13, 1923) John Sterry (May 6, 1924) 
William Hume (Jan. 7, 1924) Gordon Chase (July 21, 1924) 


DR. C. ATKIN SWAN 
DR. C. Atkin Swan was a distinguished amateur photographer and past- 
president of the Royal Photographic Society. A popular and familiar figure 
among the photographic societies, he was much in request as a lecturer with a 
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great fund of somewhat irresponsible humor, coupled with a very considerable 
knowledge of photographic processes, in particular telephotography. 

Much of his telephotographic work was done in the Alps, for he was a 
practised and skilled mountaineer and perhaps was never so happy as a lecturer 
as when he was talking of his mountaineering experiences. Dr. Swan undertook 
many descriptions of work during the war of 1914-18. Early in 1915 he was in 
France as photographic expert to the Royal Flying Corps. Afterwards, in London, 
he established an R.F.C. hospital in Dorset Square and devoted his medical 
knowledge enthusiastically to the Royal Flying Corps, establishing in all eight 
hospitals in which he acted as administrative officer. For these services he 
received the O.B.E. He was 60 years of age. 


MR. WILLIAM HUME 

For a great many years Mr. Hume was a leading member of the Edinburgh 
scientific instrument trade. He had been a worker of photographic processes for 
many years and was himself the inventor and maker of enlarging cameras of the 
cantilever pattern, which were exceedingly well-designed pieces of apparatus 
and obtained considerable success in the trade. Mr. Hume belonged to the old 
school of experimenters, of practical experience in several branches of science. 
Thus, on the invention of the telephone in 1877, he made several experimental 
instruments and established telephonic connection between two of his places of 
business. One of his achievements in his early days was to illuminate a theatre 
with electric lights generated from a large battery of Bunsen cells. 


MR. JOHN STERRY 

Mr. Sterry was one of the most active experimenters on the scientific side of 
photography. He carried out numerous researches, most of which were 
published as communications to the Royal Photographic Society. He did a great 
deal of work on the properties of the latent image, and particularly on the 
development of the latent image after fixation of the emulsion. He was one of the 
first to appreciate the pioneer work of Hurter and Driffield in sensitometry, and for 
many years a little text-book of his, entitled “Photography by Rule” was one of the 
very few photographic manuals which attempted to present the work of Hurter 
and Driffield in a popular form. Arising out of his researches on the latent image 
was the practical process which he introduced for the production of soft 
enlargements from hard negatives mainly by the addition of a minute proportion 
of chromic acid to the developer. He died at Blackwood, South Australia, in his 
81°" year. 


MR. GORDON CHASE 
One of the younger generations of well-known portrait photographers, Mr. 
Chase had carried on his profession in several places in Southsea, Dundridge 
Wells, Muswell Hill and Bromley, where a few years ago he took over the old- 
established business of Messrs. Lavender. For many years he had been an 
active member of the Council of the Professional Photographers’ Association and 
in 1915-16 was the President. Mr. Chase was himself a talented painter of 
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miniatures on ivory and also a colourist of exceptional ways and means in 
photography; he was one of the early users and advocates of tank development, 
and was also a pioneer in the use of a reflex type camera in studio portraiture. 
His death took place at the age of 55, following an operation for appendicitis. 


AMONG others who have been removed by death during the past twelve 
months are: =H.G. Heyburn, for 51 years with the optical firm of Ross; F. T. 
Beeson, a technical photographer of note; and the following professional 
photographers: -W. Abernethy, Belfast; F. G. Dalby, Lewishiam; W. Davey, 
Harrogate; G.T.Y. Dickenson, Sheffield; S.M. Hibberd, Seaforth; A.E. Parkin, 
Hull; A. F. Perren, Bath; George E. Thompson, Liverpool; W.M. Warneuke, 
Glasgow; and W. Watson, Ballater. In the United States one of the greatest 
exponents of portrait photography has passed in the person of J. C Strauss, of 
St. Louis aged 67. France has lost M. Etienne Wallon; and India, Sukumar Ray. 


1926 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.1.C 


OUTLINE OF THE YEAR’S ADVANCES 
Although the following pages record details of the chief items of photographic 
process during the past twelve months, it may be well also to present a still more 
rapid bird’s eye view. The year has been chiefly notable for the research by Dr. 
S.E. Sheppard on the constituent of gelatine which gives the sensitiveness to a 
dry plate emulsion. The discovery is undoubtedly of great importance in the 
making of emulsions of extreme speed. At the same time it is probable that 
substances of the chemical nature indicated by Dr. Sheppard have been used in 
the past in dry plate factories. More definite knowledge of their chemical 
composition nevertheless opens up fresh possibilities in the making of emulsion 
of extreme speed. Development has been studied in several important respects, 
e.g., the formation and prevention of fog caused by the exposure of plates or film 
to the air during development; tank fog and fogging engendered by 
decomposition products of the developer in the presence of bacteria. In regard 
to desensitizing it has been shown that certain dyes produce intense fog when 
used by themselves, yet form valuable desensitizing mixtures with other dyes. 
The newly discovered desensitiser, basic scarlet N, is chiefly of note for its 
prevention of fog caused by exposure to the air. Pinacryptol yellow has been 
found suitable for highly coloursensitive emulsions, and attention has been given 
to the making of safelights specially for use with desensitised plates or films. 
There have been no developments in printing processes, if we except 
certain patented methods, one depending on the use of mercury salts and 
another on hydrazine. Especailly for the making of portrait prints, the warm-tone 
development papers remain in the forefront of favour, all the more so from the 
introduction of new varieties, of sheep amply sufficient for enlarging. So far as 
technical methods are concerned Bromoil has stood still except for improvements 
of tone rendering by multiple inking. 
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For the toning of bromide prints the cold single-solution methods appear to be 
gaining ground, especially on the Continent. Hydrosulphite is proposed for direct 
sepia toning and tin chloride is recommended for sepia-toning copper bleached 
prints. 

In one respect the past year has marked a distinct development, namely, 
the introduction of new types of cinematograph camera and projector, including 
those for film of smaller size. The ciné hand camera is seen to be opening up a 
new branch of photography, as the result, on the one hand, of recognition of the 
fact that a spring drive of about 20 seconds’ duration is enough for practical 
purposes, and, on the other, of processes for conversion of the original negative 
into a positive for projection. 

Manufacturing progress during the past twelve months has included the 
production of negative making sensitive materials of speed reaching to 700 H. & 
D. and of lenses of such extreme apertures as those between f/1.8 and f/3. The 
two together have greatly extended the scope of the hand camera, leading to the 
introduction of small soeed cameras with which pictures may be taken with very 
brief exposures by ordinary artificial light. During the past year the photography 
of stage scenes, banquets, and similar functions by the ordinary illumination 
(without flashlight) has become a regular practice. 

A notable event of 1925 was the electrical transmission of photographs 
over telephonic cables with extraordinary perfect results. There seems no doubt 
that such transmission is on the eve of great extension, particularly in regard to 
the adaptation of wireless telegraphy to this use and its application in the 
commercial transmission of photographs and documents, and in the radio 
broadcasting of photographs. 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the publication of the 
1925 ALMANAC are: 
Dr. E. Koenig (d. Oct. 28, 1924) 
W.E. Debenham (d. Nov. 14, 1924) 
F.R. von Voigtlander (d. Dec. 1, 1924) 
B.J. Falk (d. March 19, 1925) 
N.E. Luboshey (d. April 1, 1925) 
F.W. Hindely (d. April 15, 1925) 
Sir David Salamons (d. April 19, 1925) 
Henry Stevens (d. June 11, 1925) 
W.J. Lancaster (d. Sept. 18, 1925) 


W. E. DEBENHAM 
By profession a portrait photographer, W. E. Debenham, who died at the age 
of 85, also took the most active interest in the chemical and optical technics of 
photographic processes. From 1862 to about 1904 he was a photographer in 
Regent Street and Hampstead, and during that period showed his commercial 
enterprise by advertising his business in all the horse drawn omnibuses of the 
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day. Ata time when advertising was by no means the specialized art that it now 
is, this attracted a good deal of attention. 

Mr. Debenham led an intensely active, intellectual life as a student of 
photographic technics and as a writer on them. His contributions to the technical 
photographic press and to the proceedings of photographic societies were 
exceedingly numerous. Examination of the volumes of the “British Journal” 
shows that from the year 1875 scores of papers by him have been published. 
These many papers had for their themes, first and chiefly photographic optics, 
and perhaps next in number the various chemical processes, connected with the 
making of negatives and prints. In the early days of hand cameras he carried on 
what was at times a violent controversy respecting the much discussed question 
of depth of focus. He anticipated to a large degree that view of so-called “depth 
of focus,” which take into consideration the distance form which the final print or 
enlargement is to be viewed, a treatment which years afterwards received its full 
and precise development from Dr. von Rohr. 

We think he was the introducer of caramel as a backing for plates, and he 
devised the method for the restoration of negatives which had faded as the result 
of intensification by the early form of mercuric-iodide intensifier. His process was 
the application of a solution of Schlippe’s salt. Then he devised a method of 
restoring faded Daguerreotypes, the Daguerreotype plate being treated with 
hydrochloric acid. In recent years he was one of the most expert restores of 
these early photographs. 


N.E.LUBOSHEY 

Mr. Luboshey was born in Russia in 1869, and come of a Russian literary 
family, through whom he knew Tolstoy, Kropotkin and other leaders of Russian 
thought. As a child he immigrated with his parents to America where he got work 
in photographic studios, becoming famous as a retoucher. He returned to 
Europe with the idea of studying art and for some years spent all his earnings as 
a photographer on his studies in the art centres. Afterwards, when he had 
acquired a Continental reputation as a portraitist, he joined the Eastman Kodak 
Co. and for a great many years occupied a niche of his own in the Company’s 
organization, combining the more or less official duties of an expert in 
photography with the activities of a roving commissioner. He was a familiar 
figure in the photographic circles of practically every European country, and 
delivered innumerable lectures before professionals and amateurs on lighting in 
portraiture as well as on the many processes concerned in the making of 
photographs. Although he was never a traveler in goods and could scarcely be 
imagined as transmitting orders in proper detail from a customer to the 
headquarters of his firm, he was nevertheless a master of salesmanship of the 
higher kind for he could go into a photographer’s studio and, taking things as he 
found them, use his firm’s materials in making portraits which were an education 
to those whom he visited. As a portrait photographer he was at once a great 

artist and a most expert technician. 
But probably the most active years of Mr. Luboshey’s life were those 
dating form the latter part of the war of 1914-18, when he threw himself with 
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characteristic energy, into the study and development of radiography. 
Dissatisfied with the wretchedly poor technical results obtained by many X-ray 
operators, he set himself to develop improved methods which would give to 
radiography the same degree of certainty and technical perfection as ordinary 
photography. Thus he devised methods by which the exposure in x-ray work 
could be definitely ascertained, originating the system of improving the results by 
the sue of several sensitive films, as embodied commercially in the Eastman 
double-coated X-ray film, designed appliances for the mechanical handling of the 
films and did a great deal of experimental work, in some respects left 
uncompleted, for making use of “hard” X-rays in conjunction with several 
intensifying screens for he purpose of greatly shortening exposures. 

At the R.P.S. exhibition in 1920 he received the Society’s medal for his 
radiographic work and a similar award was made at the Northern exhibition a 
year later. Recognition of his while work in photography came two years ago in 
the award to him of its Progress medal by the Royal Photographic Society. 

Yet all these records of work of an intensely active mind are less to be 
thought of, among those who knew him, than the charm and generosity of his 
nature. He was a great soul, erratic and feverishly enthusiastic, but without a 
trace of the narrowness of self-regard which not infrequently goes with the artistic 
temperament. There are probably few great cities in Europe where his death has 
not been felt as the passing of a great encourager and helper. 


W.J. LANCASTER 

Perhaps more than any other man in England, W.J. Lancaster was the 
pioneer of amateur photography. As early as 1883, when the dry plate process 
was just coming into use, there were introduced several Lancaster portable 
cameras, forerunners of many other later models. The volumes of the Almanac 
serve to trace Mr. Lancaster’s feverish activity in the design and introduction of 
cameras for the amateur. In 1881 the Almanac shows his firm to be making 
cameras and chemical preparations for the ferrotype (wet-collodion) portrait 
business. In 1884 he was advertising three models of amateur camera by 
names “Merveilleux”, “Meritoire” and “Instantograph”, names which will awaken 
familiar memories in the minds of those who started their photography in the 
‘eighties. By 1887 the Lancaster advertisement in the Almanac stated the 25,000 
Lancaster cameras had been sold, and in the 1889 Almanac first appeared the 
large 48-page inset by means of which for many years subsequently Messrs. 
Lancaster made their many introductions know throughout the world. These 
rapid originators of successive types of camera, both hand an stand, came at a 
time when other manufacturers of photographic apparatus were far behind Mr. 
Lancaster in offering attractive goods at popular prices. The volumes of the 
Almanac from 1884 to 1894 amply justify our description of Mr. Lancaster as the 
pioneer of amateur photography in this country. For some years before his 
death, aged 80, Mr. Lancaster had lived retired in Devonshire. Our portrait of 
him is by Messrs. Whitlock of Birmingham. 
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HENRY STEVENS 
For many years Mr. Stevens was head of the well-known auction rooms in 
King Street, Covent Garden, and himself and amateur photographer of 
remarkable attainments. His father dying whilst he was still a youth, he began 
life as an auctioneer at 17 and continued actively to carry on this occupation until 
within a few days of his death, aged 82. 
In photography Mr. Stevens was one of the most skilled exponents of the 
old school which delighted in all the technical quality to be obtained in a 
photograph. Flowers and animals form his chief subjects, for at his home at 
Addlestone in Surrey, where he had lived for fifty years, he had many domestic 
pets and was also an enthusiastic grower of rare flowers. Without 
orthochromatic plates for the flower subjects and without a hand camera or even 
an instantaneous shutter for the animals, he made photographs which it is no 
exaggeration to describe as marvels of technical quality. Years ago a great 
number of medals were awarded to him at the exhibitions of the Royal 
Photographic Society. 


DR. E. KOENIG 

Dr. Koenig was head of the photographic department of the well-known firm 
of dye-makers, Meister, Lucius & Bruning, Hoescst-on-Main. He had spent 
practically the whole of his life in research on dyes for photographic purposes. 
He will be remembered chiefly in connection with his origination of dyes for the 
Pinatype process, invented by M. Didier, and of dyes for light-filters, for the 
colour-sensitising of emulsions and for their desensitising. It was to him the Dr. 
LUppo-Cramer went in his quest for dyes of the chemical composition necessary 
for exerting the desensitizing effect which Luppo-Cramer had noticed as a 
property of certain oxidised developers. Dr. Koenig was one of the most lucid 
and exact writers on photography, and fortunately for English readers, his 
German was distinguished by its clarity of style. He as the author of several text- 
books, including one on the Autochrome and allied processes, and another on 
colour photographic methods in general, which appeared years ago in an English 
translation by Mr. E.J. Wall. 


F.R.VON VOIGTLANDER 

A notable and distinguished figure in the German optical industry was 
removed by death at the age of nearly 79, of Friedrich Ritter von Voigtlander, for 
many years the head of the well-known optical establishment in Brunswick. He 
was the last of four generations of Voigtlanders who have been connected with 
optical manufacture, for his two sons have pre-deceased him. On the death of 
his father in 1876 he became the sole proprietor of the undertaking, which in the 
immediately subsequent years made a great reputation for itself by the 
introduction of the more rapid Euryscope lenses. A few years later the firm was 
early in the field with its notable Collinear anastigmat. 
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B.J. FALK 

Mr. Falk was one of the foremost professional photographers in the United 
States. Thirty years ago or more he made a great name for himself in theatrical 
photography; his later years were devoted to the portraiture of private persons, in 
which work he established himself as one of the first half-dozen portraitists in 
America. Throughout his life he took a very great interest in the welfare of the 
profession as a whole, and, in particular, devoted and immense amount of time 
and energy to the question of copyright in photographs. Largely as a result of his 
efforts and enthusiasm photographers in the United States have obtained their 
present rights as regards the reproduction of their work. The portrait which we 
reproduce is by his old friend, Henry Havelock Pierce, of New York and Boston. 


F.W. HINDLEY 

Mr. Hindley, who was in his seventieth year, will be remembered as having 
been for several years chairman of the well-known photographic firm of Jonathan 
Fallowfield, Ltd., the business of which he had taken over many years ago from 
Mr. Jonathan Fallowfield. Joining the Royal Photographic Society in 1889, Mr. 
Hindley received the Fellowship of the Society in 1895. In his later years he had 
traveled in pursuit of sport in many parts of Europe, a practice which his 
extraordinary vigorous heath had enabled him to continue until the end of his life. 
His death, indeed, took place as the result of pneumonia, following a chill. 


SIR DAVID SALAMONS 

Sir David Goldsmid-Stern-Salamons, better known by his original title of Sir 
David Salamons, was throughout his life an amateur greatly interested in the 
physical sciences, especially electricity. Sir David was the inventor of many 
appliances, and he claimed to have been the first to light a house by electric 
incandescent lamps, namely, in the year 1874. Photography was a particular 
interest of his, and years ago prompted a number of contributions, chiefly on 
optical subjects. His “Notes for Photographers,” first published in1890, was a 
little book which led the way towards the more systematic calculation of 
exposure. For many years he was a Fellow of the Royal Photographic Society. 


AMONG others whose deaths have taken place during the past twelve 
months are: Anthony Guest, a notable art critic; W. Tansley of the L. & C.P.U.; 
Dr. B. Homolka; several well-known professional photographers in the person of 
Richard Ellis (Malta), E.V. Matthews (Ryde), John Robson (Alnwick), T. B. Rowe 
(Eastborne), C. S. Smyth (Skegness), E. M. Treble (Derby) J.R. Cave, 
pharmacist and dealer of Southport, is also among the deceased. 


1927 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.1.C 


OUTLINE OF THE YEAR’S ADVANCES 


The year 1926 has not been remarkable for any outstanding progress in the 
craft or industry of photography. The influence of minute quantities of a sulphur 
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compound in gelatine upon the sensitiveness of an emulsion has been the 
subject of much discussion form the theoretical standpoint. Doctor Goldberg has 
shown the great perfection, with which micro-photographs may be made on a 
collodion print-out emulsion by making use of an optical equipment arranged 
similarly to that of a photo-micrographic system but used in the reverse direction, 

T. Thorne Baker has published details of the transmission of ultra-violet 
light by various lenses, the results showing the much greater rapidity, aperture 
for aperture, of cheap lenses in comparison with those of more complex 
construction. The action of desensitiser has been studied very thoroughly from 
the practical standpoint by J. |. Crabtree and M. L Dundon of the Eastman 
Research Laboratory. In the case of pinacryptol green, desensitizing effect is 
nearly proportional to strength of the bath and increases with the temperature. 
Most of the action takes place in the first two or three minutes. Exposure of a 
desensitised plate to bright red safe-light may cause partial destruction of the 
latent image. Pinacryptol green promotes fog with pyro-soda but not with glycin. 

J. |. Crabtree and J. F. Ross have compared the working efficiency of 
reagents used for throwing down silver from fixing baths. Soda sulphide or 
potash. sulphide (the best for the purpose) should be used with the fixing 
solutions alkaline by addition of caustic soda in order to prevent the offensive 
odour of hydrogen sulphide. A. and L. Lumiére and A. Seyewetz have used dye- 
toning for intensification of negatives and have also devised a working process 
whereby prints on development papers may be dye-toned to various colours 
without leaving appreciable stain on the paper itself of the baryta coating. 

For the local reduction of bromide prints (dry) T. H. Greenall has devised a 
mixture of iodine and thiocarbamide, possessing several definite advantages 
over the usual iodine-cyanide mixture. In sulphide-toning it has been found that 
a better tone is obtained by exposing the print to strong daylight after a brief rinse 
form the bleaching-bath before darkening in the sulphide. 

The double-bath method of Bromoil devised by H.J.P. Venn has been 
improved by him by the use of a bleach of bromide and bichromate. G. 
Underberg has published numerous formulae and working methods, including a 
process for the removal of the gelatine from the high-lights of a bromoil print. By 
L. G. Gabriel greater speed is claimed for a process of treating the unfixed 
bromide print in the Bromoil bleach. 

A method of sensitising paper with silver-chlorate has been patented by E. 
E. Jelly, the paper being treated by a combination of printing out and 
development. For systematic exposure in enlarging R. de B. Adamson has 
devised a simplified method, based on measurement of the density of the 
negative with a Sanger-Shepherd meter. 

In the photographic manufacturing industry the prominent feature of the 
year has been the issue by practically every optical firm of lens maker of lenses 
of extreme speed. 

For use in ordinary photography, as distinguished form cinematography, 
lenses of f/1.5 aperture head a list which includes lenses of f/1.9, f/2, £/2.5, 
f/2.8, and f/2.9, and no doubt others. Lenses of these extreme apertures have 
been employed chiefly on cameras of the smallest sizes. The combination of an 
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ultra-speed lens and a vest-pocket plate permits of exposures in churches and 
poorly lighted buildings where previously the sue of a hand-camera would have 
been considered impossible. Greater working speed has likewise been 
accomplished in telephoto lenses, two new types having the large aperture of 
fiZ: 

In cameras, apart from the ultra-rapid lenses, there have been only 
improvements in details. About the only fitment which calls for prominent notice 
is one devised with certain variations by two Continental camera makers. It is a 
little metal tube or upright tunnel which fits onto the brilliant finder of a hand 
camera, thereby giving a brighter image-and a larger one through the action of a 
magnifying lens mounted in the tube. Apparatus for amateur cinematography 
has, however, included several new models at prices which should contribute to 
the further popularization of this brand of photography. 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the date when the 1926 
ALMANAC was closed for printing are: 
Professor J. A. Scott (d. Mar. 1926) 
Payne Jennings (d. Mar 25, 1926) 
F.C.L. Wratten (d. Apr. 8, 1926, aet 86) 
John Stuart (d. Apr. 28, 1926, aet 89) 
J. B. Payne (d. June 1926, aet 79) 
Max Levy (d. July 31, 1926, aet 69) 


JOHN STUART 

Mr. John Stuart, proprietor of the “British Journal of Photographic Almanac,” 
and for may years chairman of the firm of Ross, Ltd., died on April 28, 1926, in 
his ninetieth year. 

He was born at Lossiemouth, the little Elgin seaport on the Moary Firth, in 
1836, of a family of long-lived farmers. One of the first events in his early life was 
a notable one, for his father, desirous that he should see something of the world, 
gave him £100, with which he journeyed to Canada and the United States ona 
visit to members of the family who had settled there. 

On his return the art of photography, then just emerging upon the wet- 
collodion period, greatly attracted him. He became proficient in this practice, and 
during the next succeeding years, in the course of travels to Spain, Portugal and 
Italy, made a large number of wet-plate negatives, from many of which prints 
were published by the firms of those years, such as Frith & Wilson, who catered 
for the popular demand for photographic pictures of well known places. It was, 
however, in the year 1870 that the turning point came in his life by his joining the 
optical firm of Ross, then under the direction of Thomas Ross, son of Andrew, 
the founder. On the death of Thomas, Mr. Stewart married his widow, and 
thenceforth was identified to almost the end of his life with the progress and 
development of this optical firm. 
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Under his direction the Ross business underwent continuous expansion 
and, on the outbreak of war in 1914-1918, was called upon to make enormous 
efforts in the manufacture of optical munitions of war. As a controlled 
establishment it had to rebuild its factory whilst maintaining an output which 
became ever greater as the war proceeded. Fro his services in the organization 
of the supply of war munitions, carried out whilst he was 80 years of age, Mr. 
Stuart received the decoration of C.B.E. on the conclusion of the war. 


F.C.L. WRATTEN 

Mr. F.C.L. Wratten was founder of the firm Wratten & Wainwright, and a 
leading pioneer in the dry plate industry. After having previously been a 
schoolmaster and an organist, young Wratten came to London when he was 
twenty-one and became a clerk in the business of Solomon’s, of Red Lion 
Square. He immediately became deeply interested in the photographic 
processes with which the business was connected and about 1877 launched out 
for himself in partnership with Henry Wainwright. The business was established 
at 38, Great Queen Street, adjoining Drury Lane. Wratten & Wainwright there 
supplied requisites for the collodion processes, and at this early date had a 
special collodion emulsion of their own which quickly obtained a reputation. 

On the first news of the possibility of gelatine supplanting collodion as the 
medium of the sensitive emulsion, Wratten was among the earliest of the many 
indefatigable experimenters. He did not publish as much as others, but there are 
the records of his method of drying emulsion with alcohol in 1876, and his 
invention in 1877 of the now universal method of washing emulsion by pressing it 
through a fabric of suitable mesh. 

These experiments were evidently successful in bringing the process to 
the commercial stage, for the advertisement of Wratten & Wainwright in the “B.J. 
Almanac,” of 1878 mentions the firm’s “London Gelatino-Bromide Dry Plates.” 

In 1906, Dr. C. E. K. Mees joined the firm and, by wide research into the 
colour-sensitising of emulsions, quickly brought the firm into a leading position as 
a source of supply of colour-sensitive plates and filters for use with them. 


J. B. PAYNE 

Mr. John Buxton Payne was for many years managing director and 
subsequently chairman of Messrs. Mawson & Swan, Ltd. of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
He had been connected with the manufacturing side of photography for 
practically the whole of his life. He retired some three years ago from active 
business duties, his place being then taken by son, Mr. Arthur Payne, who has 
been connected with the business of Mawson & Swan on both the technical and 
commercial sides for many years. 


MAX LEVY 
Mr. Max Levy, the well-known pioneer of American manufacturer of half-tone 
screens, died on July 31, 1926. He was the third of the three famous brothers 
who have done so much for the development of photo-engraving. Max Levy was 
the best known of the family though the reputation he built up for his screens. He 
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was born in Detroit, March 9, 1857. After leaving public schools he studied 
architecture, but was drawn into photo-engraving by his eldest brother, Louis, as 
a draughtsman. When the Levy half-tone screen was patented, in 1891, Max 
became of most valuable service to his brother Louis in drawing the plans and 
designing the intricate machinery required in manufacturing the screens, the 
acid-blast etching machine, the etch-powdering machine, and the special screen 
cameras. 


PROFESSOR J A SCOTT 

Professor Scott’s activities in photographic research are better known to the 
older generation of scientific men than they are to the modern snap-shooter. 
Probably his greatest contribution to the progress of photography lies in his 
working out in the early ‘eighties or late ‘seventies of the last century, of the 
tables, which still remain the standard exposure tables. These tables were 
embodied in the Ilford Exposure Meter, and in later years his figures have been 
used in exposure calculators which have been issued in large numbers by 
different times. 


PAYNE JENNINGS 

By the death of Mr. Payne Jennings the last of the well-known makers of 
landscape photographs for publication passes away. Probably many of the 
present generation have never heard his name, but about the ‘eighties or 
‘nineties of the last century his work was familiar to thousands of travelers and 
tourists owing to the very wide use made of it by the Great Eastern Railway 
Company. Mr. Jennings was a pioneer in interpreting by means of the camera 
the pictorial attractions of East Anglia. The greater part of his work was done in 
the district of the Norfolk Broads, and he published two collections of 
reproductions, one entitled “Photo Pictures in East Anglia” and the other “Sun 
Pictures of the Norfolk Broads.” His photography reached an artistic standard 
which would be called high even in these modern days, whilst at the time of its 
production his work was many degrees superior to that of the other makers of 
photographs for commercial purposes. Mr. Jennings had a great eye for the 
charm of space and sky, and many of his pictures were composed of the 
slightest material. 


AMONG other deaths which have taken place during the last twelve months 
are: -E. J. Humphery, formerly business manager of the Platinotype Co.; Dr. Hall 
Edwards, pioneer in the use of X-rays; T. S. Bruce, well-known as a teacher of 
retouching; H. F. Farmer, by whom the Ozobrome process was rendered 
practical under the name of Carbro; J. W. Hodges, a notable amateur 
photographer of architecture; and Leo Kamm, a _ pioneer inventor in 
cinematography. 

Professional portraiture has sustained notable loss in the deaths of 
William Morgan, founder of the Aberdeen firm of G & W Morgan, E. M. Treble of 
Derby, and J. R. Browning of Exeter. 
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Abroad, the deaths have taken place of Miss Florence M. Warner, 
associated with J.H. Powrie in the Warner-Powrie colour process; J. W . Lindt, 
and Australian professional photographer who did much ethnographical work; Dr. 
G. Hauberrisser, a writer and experimenter in Germany; and Dr. Hesekiel, a well 
known figure in the German photographic trade. 


1928 
Edited by George E. Brown, F.1.C 


OUTLINE OF THE YEAR’S ADVANCES 
The past year has been marked by even fewer outstanding items of technical 
advance in the craft or industry of photography than 1926, in which the notable 
item of the ultimate sensitising of emulsions by minute quantities of sulphur 
compounds was a distinct event. This question, however, is being actively 
pursued, and doubtless in time its effect will be seen in the greater sensitiveness 
of plates and films. 

Generally speaking there have been only fresh details in the design of 
hand cameras; details contributing to the greater convenience in the sue of these 
pieces of apparatus. In the apparatus trade one is bound to be impressed by the 
diminishing number of the various miscellaneous requisites which formerly 
figured so largely. Now-a-days the tendency appears to be for a breach to be 
formed between the hand camera and the albums and frames in which the 
finished prints are preserved. On an increasing scale the services of the many D 
& P or photo-finishing firm occupy the intermediate stages, which in former years 
were full of technical interest. In regard to lenses, those of extreme aperture 
appear to continue in considerable favour, although the subjects for which they 
are of real value are relatively few. In the use of material for making negatives 
there is undoubtedly a more pronounced tendency, among both amateurs and 
professionals to make greater use of panchromatic sensitiveness. The 
introduction of a panchromatic film-pack is one indication of this movement, 
which naturally is likely to give a still further impetus to the use of desensitizers. 
In the matter of printing papers, largely one determined by the professional 
portrait maker, the slower emulsions yielding a warm black or brown tone-or still 
warmer colours-by direct development retain their position of favour, and the 
professional is evidently ready to sacrifice printing speed for the quality which 
papers of this class afford. 

While speaking of professional work reference may be made to the great 
activity which the year has witnessed in the now numerous local associations of 
professional photographers and the greater interest displayed in matters, such as 
advertising, connected with the business side of the portrait studio. There are 
signs that portrait photographers in this country are coming round to the 
realization of the benefits which a programme of national advertising, such as 
that now being carried out in the United States, would be to them. 

Turning to individual items which figure in the record of the year which is 
of the most far reaching importance is the triply operated Eagle aerial camera 
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now being extensively used in aerial survey. An incentive to stereoscopic 
photography is provided by the simple and ingenious outfit devised by Mr. 
Charles E. Benham and consisting of two box film cameras strapped together. 
For development in the tropics M.M. Lumiere and Seyewetz have introduced a 
developer in which the novel feature is a greatly reduced proportion of sulphite. 
A combination of the ordinary mercury process and the customary practice of 
sulphide toning has been recommended by Dr. Mennenga for intensification. 
The evergreen difficulties of glazing prints by stripping have prompted the 
working out of a process which claims to dispense with failures. Enlarging has 
been advanced in the way of providing means for reducing the effects of 
granularity when working from extremely small negatives; Dr. K.C.D. Hickman 
had described several methods designed especially for use in making 
enlargements on a considerable scale from cinematograph negatives. The 
Carbro process (of making carbon prints) figures more largely than any other as 
regards [to] technical improvement; new formulae for the process have been 
worked out and strongly advocated by Mr. C. Lighton. The continued popularity 
of Bromoil, especially among exhibition workers, is reflected in the greater 
number of bromide papers made specially for use as the Bromoil original; and 
the technique of preparing the print for pigmenting and of treating it in inking has 
been the subject of some notable articles. Colour photography has been 
enlivened by the introduction of a screen film, the Lignose, similar in principle to 
the well known Autochrome and Agfa plates, but available in the form of roll-film 
and film-packs. As regards to making of three-colour paper prints it may be said 
that 1927 has witnessed a distinct advance in this branch of colour photography 
as the result of the used of the Carbro printing process. 


OBITUARY OF THE YEAR 
AMONG those whose deaths have taken place since the date when the 1927 
ALMANAC was closed for printing are; 
Dr. J.J. Acworth (d. Jan.3, 1927, aet. 74) 
Karl Klic (d. Nov. 15, 1926, aet. 86) 
Charles Bennett (d. March , 1927) 
Chevalier Lafosse (d. April 30, 1927, aet. 88) 
Dr. Adolf Miethe (d. May 5, 1927, aet. 66) 
E Sanger-Shepherd (d. July 8, 1927, aet. 58) 
George Scammell (d. Oct. 5, 1927, aet. 86) 
Godfrey Bingley (d. April, 1927, aet. 84) 
Ward Muir (d. June 9, 1927, aet. 49) 
W. F. Slater (d. Nov. 15, 1927, aet. 65) 


DR. J.J. ACWORTH 
Founder of the Imperial Dry Plate Company, and a pioneer in the 
establishment of the dry-plate industry. One of the earliest investigators of 
colour-sensitiveness of emulsions. Dr. Acworth made a large fortune from his 
business and was a liberal benefactor of many charities. 
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E. SANGER-SHEPHERD 
Inventor and maker of materials and appliances for colour photography and 
for many years a widely recognised authority on this branch of photography. 


CHARLES BENNETT 
Inventor, as a young man, of the process of treating gelatine emulsion in the 
heat for greater sensitiveness, as a result of which dry-plates came into general 
use in the late seventies of the nineteenth century. 


CHEVALIER LAFOSSE 
Veteran portrait photographer of Manchester and a pioneer in the use of 
retouching for portrait negatives. He was equally distinguished for the artistry of 
his landscape work. A native of Belgium, he was a naturalized British subject for 
the greater part of his life. The Belgium rank of Chevalier was bestowed on him 
for his artistic work in portrait and landscape photography. 


KARL KLIC 
Painter and caricaturist, by whom the flat-bed process of photogravure was 
brought to perfection and machine rotary photogravure afterwards perfected and 
commercialized in conjunction with Messrs. Story, of Lancaster. Another of his 
inventions related to the manufacture of inlaid linoleum. 


PROFESSOR ADOLF MIETHE 
For many years a leading scientific authority on photography in Germany and 
head of the photographic department of the Charlottenburg Technical School. 
Inventor of the telephoto lens and of isocyanine colour sensitising. Dr. Miethe 
took an active part in the editorial management of photographic journals in 
Germany. 


GODFREY BINGLEY 
Mr. Bingley was one of those many indefatigable amateur photographers of 
the past generation by whom serious and valuable work was done. He was one 
of the most active photographers of geological subjects, and the largest 
contributor of prints of his kind to the collection of the British Association. He 
also contributed many photographs to the collections of the National 
Photographic Record Association. 


WARD MUIR 

The most versatile and entertaining of journalist whose writings have 
appeared in the photographic press. His light fiction achieved considerable 
success. One of his most amusing novels was “Cupid’s Caterers,” a satire on 
certain papers for women. For many years Ward Muir wrote a weekly article in 
the “Amateur Photographer’ through which he was a great encourager of 
straightforward pictorial photographic work. Throughout a good many years of 
his life Ward Muir was compelled to travel as a means of fighting the lung 
disease to which in the end he succumbed. 
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AMONG others whose deaths have taken place during the past twelve 
months are: Robert Johnson, artist and writer on photography; George Tuohy, 
veteran professional photographer; J. W. Hilder, well-known as a business 
transfer agent; Carl Norman, formerly a view publisher and Jan Szczepanik, 
Polish inventor. 
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